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Chlour Willing ‘Research 


F one is to believe what he reads and hears, a 

great deal of attention is now being given to 

research in the flour milling field. The Asso- 

ciation of Operative Millers has maintained a 

research committee for several years; the 
United States government fosters milling research 
under the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; at least 
two states have experimental milling and baking lab- 
oratories of sufficient importance to qualify them as 
departments of research; and many large milling 
concerns have for some time provided in their lab- 
oratories a personnel intended to further pure re- 
search to some extent, at least. 

In Great Britain the matter is perhaps taken most 
seriously, though it is not impossible that we in Amer- 
ica have formed this, conclusion largely because cur- 
rent English literature is more accessible to us than 
that of other European countries. In a translation by 
Andor Kemeny of a paper by Dr. Karl Mohs, director 
of the Institute for Milling Technology, Berlin, Ger- 
many, which appeared in a recent issue of The North- 
western Miller, Dr. Mohs indicates that considerable 
research is being done. At a convention of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish Millers, held at 
Liverpool in June of this year, unquestionably the 
most important subject considered was research in 
the milling field. A lengthy and highly interesting 
paper was delivered by E. D. Simon, and the gen- 
eral discussion which followed its reading indicated 
very clearly the attitude of the industry as there rep- 
resented. 


Who Gets the Benefit? 


M® SIMON attempted to evaluate the improve- 

ments made in the last 50 years. He placed the 
monetary gain at approximately 60c sack, or about 
42c bbl. Of this amount one fifth was attributed to 
washing and conditioning, two fifths to “chemical proc- 
esses,” e.g., bleaching, maturing, and “improving” 
methods. As to future possible economies he sug- 
gests a total of around $1.08 per sack, or about 75c 
bbl. Of this amount one ninth is allotted to further 
decrease in the cost of operation, six ninths to in- 
creased value through improved system, and two ninths 
to further “chemical improvements.” 

But Mr. Simon raises the interesting question, “Who 
benefits by the saving, and who therefore can afford 
to spend the money in the hope of getting it?” Not 
the miller, he avers. Why, then, should the miller be 
expected to finance a research program the benefits of 
which will eventually accrue to the general public? 
One might ask the same question of the cement or 
the automotive industry. We know what the answer 
will be, even without asking. Cheaper and better 
cement has resulted in an extended use of cement, to 
the advantage of the industry as a whole, and to the 
distinct advantage of the general public. Good motor 
cars at a cost that places them within the reach of all 
has been a detriment to no one, though perhaps no 
one individual automobile manufacturer has profited 
more than others. 

It may be argued that the milling problem is not 
analogous;—that the difficulty now is overproduction. 
But the fact is that there is not now, or ever likely 
to be, a flour production in excess of the needs of 
mankind. It follows that, if wheat flour could be pro- 
duced to sell at a price which even the poorest could 
afford to pay, there would be no overproduction prob- 
lem at all. The proposition of looking with disfavor 
upon any means for lowering the cost of flour, on 
the grounds that any saving effected will have to be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, is as short-sighted 
as the policy of the workman who insists that the best 
means of assuring good working conditions is to limit 
his effort, curtail production, and thus add to the 
cost of the commodities produced. 

It appears that the Millers’ Research Association 
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is receiving a grant from the British government. 
This is stated to be 50 per cent, but it is not made 
plain whether it is 50 per cent of the value of accom- 
plishment, or 50 per cent of the cost of the effort. 
It must be the latter, one is inclined to believe. No 
doubt the money is well spent, and we in America are 
perhaps in no position to judge the value of the ac- 
complishment. The facts are that the milling industry 
on both sides of the Atlantic knows far too little 
about what is actually being accomplished to be able 
to say that this or that procedure is unqualifiedly 
better or worse than another. 

A British Criticism 
CONTRIBUTOR to Milling, of Liverpool, recently 
“panned” American millers rather unmercifully, 

and stated that the British milling industry “in the 
main leads the world.” 

“American millers are wrapped up more in the 
possible scientific control of flour mills than in the 
actual processes of flour manufacture,” he says, “and 
they are pursuing the scientific control out of all pro- 
portion to their actual manufacturing methods.” 

By “scientific control” it may be taken that the 
contributor means what our own cereal chemists are 
pleased to term “laboratory control.” And it is per- 
haps not very surprising that one should receive the 
impression that everything that is done in American 
mills that is really worth while is accomplished in the 
laboratory. It is but natural that the cereal chemist, 
in telling his story, should attach considerable impor- 
tance to his work. Even many well-informed men con- 
nected with the milling industry in America seem to 
think that with the advent of the cereal chemist the 
milling engineer became virtually obsolete, 

Few in America are in a position to judge the 
accuracy of the Britisher’s statement that our methods 
of flour manufacture are “crude and out of date,” 
compared to those practiced in England. We actually 
know very little about British methods, and it is some- 
what surprising that English millers know so much 
about ours. But the most astounding thing of all is 
that we have remained in ignorance so long. Even if 
we are not possessed of sufficient intelligence to devise 
efficient manufacturing methods for ourselves, it seems 
strange that we have not been able to find out what 
our European neighbors are doing, and copy their 
methods. ' 

The evidence seems to indicate that more serious 
thought is really being given to the possibilities of re- 
search in the milling field in England, af least, than 
in America. This is clearly proved by the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Simon’s paper and the discussion which 
followed. One might even venture the guess that we 
are spending vastly larger sums upon ostensible re- 
search and getting no more, if no less, out of it. At 
least Mr. Simon and several of the gentlemen who 
spoke at the British convention seem to have discov- 
ered, or re-discovered, that milling is in all probability 
essentially a mechanical process. If this is true, it 
would seem sensible to expect that future improve- 
ments in the milling process, if there are to be any, 
will come largely through research in the mechanical, 
or engineering, field. Yet this phase is receiving little 
attention, or at least little pecuniary encouragement. 
As a rule it is the chemist, whether employed by the 
federal government, by the colleges of various states, 
or by private milling concerns, who is in charge of 
milling research, For many years the mechanical 
process of milling has altered but little, due chiefly 
to the fact that we have been promised, and have ex- 
pected, near revolution by chemical means. But the 
fact is that such real improvement as has been made 
has been due largely to the use of scientific procedure 
in connection with the mechanical processes involved 
in the manufacture of flour. 

No one will deny. that the assistance of the chemist 


has been of inestimable value, but he has not been 
able to lead. He has not revolutionized the milling 
process. Naturally, he has not been able to improve 
the mechanics of milling; he has not even been able 
to instruct the miller in connection with the desirable 
mechanical adjustments. Yet when we hear the word 
“research” in connection with milling we at once vis- 
ualize a chemical laboratory, with test tubes, centri- 
fuges and what not, in which it is evidently expected 
that miracles will be performed. 

Mr. Simon, in speaking of the chemical aspects 
of research, says: “When one talks to a miller 
about flour milling research it is assumed nowadays 
that it is the work of the chemist that one has in mind, 
and the great bulk of the work done by the Research 
Association has in fact been mostly chemical in char- 
acter. It is mainly the chemical field which is dealt 
with in the excellent and well-known books of Jago 
and Kent-Jones. There is no comparable book deal- 
ing with the physical separations in the mill.” One 
can easily agree. As a matter of fact, there probably 
will never be. Jago’s “Technology of Breadmaking” is 
largely a compilation of the work of many chemists. 
Scarcely one fundamental is agreed upon by all, and 
most of those that are in near agreement have been 
refuted by the later work of others. 

As an example of the maze into which the cereal 
chemist may lead us if we take him too seriously, 
one has but to cite a few of his findings. It was once 
ostensibly proved that the glutenin-gliadin ratio of 
flour determined its strengih. A dozen examples 
proved that it had no bearing. Again, a determina- 
tion of protein was said to show absolutely the inher- 
ent strength or weakness of a flour. Later it was 
shown that the quality of the gluten, which the nitrogen 
estimation could not even indicate, was of greater 
importance. We were then led to believe that a vis- 
cosity test would reveal this hidden quality, but it was 
found unreliable. It was said that by the control of 
hydrogen ion concentration, i.e., the intensity of acid 
activity, any flour could be made to produce a good 
loaf. It did not work. Even the ash test, once affirmed 
an infallible criterion of flour quality, is now in dis- 
repute among chemists themselves. 


More Than Chemistry Needed 


THE facts are that of two mills as nearly identical 

in construction and equipment as is possible, and 
grinding wheat from the same bin, the one without 
“laboratory control” will get into less trouble than will 
the one without mechanical control. Give a mill a 
laboratory containing every possible device needed, 
presided over by the best cereal chemist that can be 
found, but lock just one stand of rolls so that it can- 
not be expertly adjusted and all the powers of the 
science of chemistry cannot save the situation. Even 
allow this chemist to unlock the machine and make 
whatever adjustment he thinks necessary; unless he 
employs something besides his knowledge of chemistry 
it is unlikely that he will be able to avert disaster. 

Scarcely one thing is fully agreed upon concerning 
the manufacture of flour. But if there is one, it is 
this: the basis of modern milling contemplates the 
best possible separation of ihe bran coat and germ 
from the endosperm. Absolutely everything that has 
been done to further this end is wholly within the 
realms of mechanics. Even the tempering or condi- 
tioning of the wheat, in so far as its purpose is to 
facilitate reduction and separation, employs only physi- 
cal methods. Chemical activity may be, and often is, 
induced when water is absorbed by wheat, but that is 
another story, involving an alteration in the intrinsic 
quality of the raw material. As such the matter is 
legitimately within the realms of chemistry, and the 
engineer must look to chemistry for guidance. 

There is no intention to depreciate the importance 
of chemistry in connection with a desirable alteration 
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in the intrinsic properties of wheat or flour, or with the 
avoidance of ~ undesirable alteration. The miller 
may “get by” without any knowledge of these things, 
but his difficulties are even more tremendous if the me- 
chanical process is not expertly controlled. It would 
seem, then, that it is not entirely illogical to look to 
the mechanics of milling for improvement which will 
produce more good flour from a bushel of wheat, and 
at a less cost for conversion. A better flour yield and 
a smaller operating cost appear to be of sufficient 
importance to justify some real research. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the milling industry is 
some source of reliable information concerning the 
methods now in use in various parts of the world, as 
well as concerning those that have been tried and 
abandoned. At present there is certainly no such 
source of information. Dr. Mohs, in his paper already 
referred to, calls attention to what he terms the possi- 
bilities of a reversion of our present-day methods. 
Now we remove the endosperm from the bran; with 
the proposed system the bran coat would be brushed 
off, “keeping the endosperm intact.” To quote Dr. 
Mohs: “Already there are experiments being carried 
on in two different directions, with a view to this end. 
One is the principle of scouring carried further, like 
wet scouring. Another new method . . peels the 
bran coat off the berry on a series of vertical hullers. 
The scouring action of these should remove the bran 
coat at least as far as the testa, or color layer, and 
preferably scrape the latter off, too, together with a 
part of the aleurone layer, to leave the endosperm 
as free of bran as possible.” 


A Puerile Suggestion 


N°? one who has been closely identified with the man- 

ufacture of flour for 30 years, these suggestions 
seem pucrile, to say the least. Unquestionably about 
the first thing that comes to the mind of the embryo 
miller is the conviction that the modern milling process 
approaches the problem from the wrong side. Before 
he has any real comprehension concerning what is ac- 
tually done, and why it is done, he dreams of making 
the proposition perfectly simple by removing the bran 
coat. Unfortunately, this puerility sometimes lasts 
through life. The removal of the bran oat before the 
reduction of the endosperm begins has been the dream 
of millers for at least 50 years, and probably through 
1,000 years more. But we are just exactly as near 
worth while accomplishment in that direction today as 
was the miller of the most ancient times. Even a 
reasonable familiarity with the physical nature of the 
wheat -berry should convince the investigator of the im- 
practicability of the proposition. 

We may dream of a creaseless wheat, but it is not 
likely that it will ever be more than a dream. Even 
if it were a reality, and the grains were as innocent 
of a crease as is the kernel of rice, the problem is 
not solved. The fact is that the endosperm of the 
wheat berry is naturally the most delicate part of the 
grain. The bran cannot be stripped off as is the 
bark of a tree, for the inner portions have nothing like 
the relative stability of the wood. Neither is there a 
film of sap between the bran and the endosperm. As a 
matter of fact, chemists and botanists are not in full 
agreement as to what really constitutes the endosperm. 
By some the aleurone, or cerelin, cells, composing the 
layer lying next to the flour bearing material, are 
classified as a part of the endosperm; with others 
as a part of the bran. Unquestionably, they are a 
part‘of commercial bran, for we can readily see them. 
Unquestionably, too, some of them do get into the flour, 
but they are there in spite of the miller’s best efforts; 
not because of them. 

The advocates of bran removal might learn some- 
thing of interest from the process employed in milling 
rice in America. Here the bran is removed from the 
endosperm. But the bran coat of rice is quite different 
from wheat bran, and the rice kernel has no true 
crease. The rice is protected by its glumes when it 
comes to the mill, as is an oat kernel. After these 
have been removed the real task of bran elimination 
begins. Of course various methods have been tried, 
but the one in present day use consists of wearing the 
bran coat to a powder by means of friction. It is 
nothing but a prolonged and severe scouring process. 
Much power is required, and after the bran has been 
completely removed the endosperms have lost, not only 
their bran coats, but some of themselves. 

If it were possible to fully remove the bran from 
the endosperm of a creaseless wheat without an undue 
expenditure of power, the manufacture of flour would 
by no means be finished. If the flour produced were 
to retain all of its intrinsic value, we would have to 
be just as careful about our reductions as we now 
are. We could not introduce the whole endosperms 
into a hammer mill and get therefrom a satisfactory 
flour, for such procedure would result in a product 
differing widely from that which we now produce. 
Methods of using it might be devised, but evidence 
indicates that it would not suit the present processes 
used in baking bread. 

Again, Dr. Mohs states, and most will agree, that 
our goal is the recovery of that 10 or 12 per cent of 
endosperm which now finds its way into the feed bin. 
But because of the extreme variations in the size and 


contour of the wheat berry, the removal of all of the. 


bran coat would certainly entail the loss of as much 
(or more) endosperm as do our present methods. To 
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realize the truth of this assertion one has but to analyze 
the dust from an ordinary dry scourer, The amount 
of pure starch, which could have come only from the 
endosperm, is surprising. 

Another method which Dr. Mohs describes as new, 
though millers have heard of it intermittently for some 
20 years, consists of “an overconditioning of the bran 
coat and of the entire berry. The wheat is hydrated 
and made to swell to such an extent that the bran 
coat is not broken up by the forces that are brought 
to bear upon it, but bursts and lets the endosperm, 
practically free from branny particles, flow out in the 
form of a plastic mass, which can either be made into 
a dough right away, or dried and reduced to flour.” 
Dr. Mohs adds that the results of these investigations 
are not well enough known as yet to enable one to 
pass judgment on the method. This seems to have a 
familiar sound. Certainly we have heard it in con- 
nection with many phases of flour mill research, 
strangely enough from the chemist, whether his re- 
search is actually in the field of chemistry or whether 
he has ventured into the field of physics and pure 
mechanics. 

Evidently, little thought was given to the problem 
of moisture removal in connection with this last men- 
tioned proposition, for the suggestion tliat the “plastic 
mass” made into a dough “right away” does not 
seem particularly practicable. And not only would we 
have to take into consideration the cost of moisture re- 
moval if the mass were “dried and reduced to flour,” 
but we would have to have some reliable assurance 
that the properties of such flour would be comparable 
to our present day product. 

Moreover, and of not a little importance, is the 
question as to whether we would really be able to 
recover any of that elusive 10 or 12 per cent which is 
now lost. To one not well versed in the intricacies 
of chemistry it would seem likely that, in attempting 
to get all of the “plastic mass” off the bran, we might 
easily squeeze some of the bran’s or the germ’s con- 
stituents into the endosperm material, thereby bring- 
ing about an alteration of chemical characteristics 
which might not be so very desirable. And one does 
not need to be a chemist, or even an engineer, to sus- 
pect that any squeezing of the wet bran would result 
in the incorporation of some undesirable coloring mat- 
ter in the “plastic mass.” 


“Further Chemical Improvement” 


CCORDING to Mr. Simon’s estimate, we may look 

for “further chemical improvement” in future pos- 
sible economies at least equal to that which has been 
accomplished in the past. This he places at just above 
16c bbl. He thinks that we may reduce the cost of 
production by some 8c, and he looks for an increased 
value of products, through improved system, of about 
50c bbl. It must be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Simon is an engineer, and that he may underestimate 
the possibilities of “further chemical improvements.” 
In looking to the engineer for improvements of some 
three and one half times the value of those expected 
from the chemist he may not be entirely unprejudiced. 
However, it is a fact that some fairly intelligent folks 
actually doubt that the real value of a barrel of flour 





STILL grinding out grain for the surrounding towns 

and farms, just as it did 88 years ago for the first 
few white settlers, the old mill at Alvin, Ill., stands 
intact under the same old trees which sheltered its 
builders. It was built by a man named Clawson, in 
1838, when the territory around was mostly unbroken 
prairie and uncut forest. 

The mill was run from 1838 to 1848 by Clawson 
and his family, who did all the milling of the region. 
Then it was sold to John Hoobler, Perrysville, Ind. 
Other mills had been built by that time, but men still 
drove long distances to come to this one. And so, when 
Mr. Hoobler sold it to Jacob Ross in 1851, Ross put 
in a grocery and provision store northwest of the mill 
for the convenience of his customers. Next John Mains 
ran the mill and even today it is sometimes called 
the old Mains Mill, although it has passed into the 
ownership of the Barlow family. 
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has been increased even by 6c in the past by means 
of “chemical processes.” And evidently Mr. Simon 
expects nothing else from the chemist. 

Several men eminent in the milling field in Great 
Britain took issue with Mr. Simon, among them Dr 
A. E. Fisher, Dr. Humphries and Dr. Kent-Jones. 
The necessity of knowing the properties of the ray 
material was argued, and the importance of this phase 
stressed. However, neither Mr. Simon nor any well- 
informed miller has any disposition to dispute this, 
But one may without impertinence question the jn- 
fallibility of chemical procedure in this respect, and 
some may emphatically dispute the evident assump- 
tion that by the control of the chemical properties 
of the wheat blend, the finished product may be con- 
trolled, even in respect to its chemical characteristics. 
Flour is not wheat; it is only one of the products of 
the reduction and separation of the grain. Surely 
no well-informed man will argue that because a wheat 
is possessed of certain physical and chemical charac- 
teristics these same characteristics must inevitably 
appear in the flour in an absolutely fixed degree, re- 
gardless of the nature of the mechanical processes em- 
ployed in milling. And yet this is evidently the as- 
sumption of. many of the advocates of “laboratory 
control.” 

No progressive miller—and not even the milling en- 
gineer—depreciates the importance of the cereal chem- 
ist in the milling field, nor can we look forward to 
possible improvements in which the knowledge of the 
men in charge of our laboratories play no part. But 
the point is that the laboratory is useful to us in 
revealing the nature of our discoveries. If improve- 
ments do come they will be in the mechanical process, 
so why look for them elsewhere? Gold is not found 
in the laboratory, at least not in the test tubes, in 
commercial quantities, so why seek it there? 

The contributor, “Boro Mill,” in his article in Mill- 
ing, says: “I have already suggested that the change 
from our present roller system to one of mechanized 
pneumatic principle will be carried out on lines in 
which the application of existing principles will be 
more effectively applied.” Evidently he does not ex- 
pect “revolution.” Nevertheless, many successful mill- 
ers are strongly of the opinion that our present break- 
ing methods are “not so good,” though few have any 
suggestions as to possible improvement. But how much 
research has been done in this field? Virtually none. 
True, many years ago various devices involving the use 
of disks were tried, and evidently found wanting. But 
who knows exactly in what respect they failed, and 
whether present day knowledge of thermodynamics, 
mechanics and physics might not suggest a remedy? 

Probably any pronounced improvement in the mill- 
ing process will be revolutionary, and the writer is 
frank to admit that he does not see anything promis- 
ing on the horizon. But, after all, the horizon is 
not exactly the place to look for improvements. 

“Boro Mill” goes on to cite the Carter disc ma- 
chine as an illustration of what can be done in the 
way of condensing work, and says: “What can be ac- 
complished in one single instance can be done in sev- 
eral others.” Undoubtedly the Carter disc separator 
is one of the very few mill machines the design of 
which was based upon research and scientific data. 
If it is an example of what may be expected of re- 
search in the field of mechanics and physics, the case 
of the engineer is proven. But this and the other ma- 
chines of the Carter line came from without, rather 
than from within, the milling industry, or even the 
milling engineering field. The process is too intricate 
to allow us to expect too much in that way. 


Not Entirely Hopeless 


jt is gratifying to know that our British commentator 

does not consider us entirely hopeless, for he says, 
“There is no doubt that America will in the very 
near future contribute some more examples of this 
kind (referring to the Carter machine) which will 
influence manufacture of flour to a considerable de- 
gree.” Let us hope that he is right. While one may 
hestitate to agree with him that a new idea for the 
manufacture of flour is bound to come along very 
shortly, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility. It 
is not hard to see from whence “Boro Mill” expects 
this revolution, for he continues, “There are groups 
of enthusiastic millers in various parts of the world 
working out the problem from different angles, and 
before another 10 years are passed our present roller 
system will be as extinct as the dodo—scrapped and 
obsolete.” 

America certainly has her full share of enthusiastic 
millers. But it takes something more than enthusiasm 
to accomplish a thing. As it is, a large part of the 
enthusiastic effort is wasted, principally because it has 
little or no method. John Jones, of Wichita, knows 
little of what has been done in London, in Berlin, or 
even in our own country. Such work as he does is 
largely done without adequate means of recording the 
results, and it is not surprising that his conclusions 
are sometimes erroneous and conflict with the findings 
rs Bill Smith in St. Louis, or Jim Brown, of Kansas 

ty. 

Yes, enthusiasm is good, and the millers of Americ@ 
and the world have undoubtedly accomplished much. 
But-certainly they could accomplish more if the bene- 
fits of intelligently directed research were available 
to them. 
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CARRYING CHARGE AND SPORTSMANSHIP 
N its advertisement in this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, a southwestern milling company makes 

a plea to its customers to avoid carrying charges by 

supplying shipping directions in ample time, and gives 

notice to the trade as a whole that it must assess the 
charge, which “only partly offsets our cost in carrying 
your contract.” 

This is straightforward talk worthy of emulation 
by every miller in the business. The chief cause of 
delay in establishment of the carrying charge as stand- 
ard trade practice is that too many millers constantly, 
if somewhat ashamedly, reserve the right to waive it 
in particular cases where a “good” but obstinate cus- 
tomer demands the special and grossly unfair privilege 
of taking delivery on his purchases in his own good 
time. Not less than ninety-five per cent of shipments 
on past-time directions carry the charge. The five per 
cent or less exists because a certain number of buyers 
exact a privilege which they would not extend to their 
own customers, and a certain number of millers lack 
courage to deny it to them. 

So long as millers are unwilling or unable to come 
into agreement to limit sales to a reasonable period, 
and so long as buyers of flour insist upon their right 
to speculate on long-time purchases, the least that both 
can do is to establish and observe equitable rules. 
Business is, broadly speaking, founded on good sports- 
manship. No one would care much for a sporting 
event in which one contestant would be declared out 
on a count of ten while the other insisted upon twenty- 
five or thirty. 

* * * 
EATING UP THE SURPLUS 

N a current trade circular Mr. J. Kindleberger, of 

the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., makes 
the amusing suggestion that the disposition of agri- 
cultural surpluses could be simply and effectively 
brought about by a law requiring every individual to 
increase his consumption of whatever product hap- 
pened from time to time to be produced in excess of 
normal need. Lest the plan might some time place 
too great a load upon the national digestive apparatus 
and thereby create a consumers’ rebellion, he would 
have it further provided that surpluses over and above 
maximum consumer distention should be purchased 
and destroyed, the loss to be charged back as a tax 
against the consumer benefited. ; 

While Mr. Kindleberger’s plan undoubtedly has 
humorous merit, it is to be feared that creation of 
methods and machinery would offer great, if not in- 
superable, difficulties. A surplus of wheat or corn or 
hams or sweet potatoes or buckwheat cakes might 
teasonably be met, engaged and overcome. But what 
of a surplus of brussels sprouts, backed by a court 
decision that they are intended for human food? 
What about summer squashes and prune whip and 
bread pudding? Consider the situation which would 
be created by an overwhelming crop of tripe on top 
of a big carry-over and a light export demand. Would 
the American people, born in freedom and raised on 
daily reminders of it, meet the emergency and eat up 
all of the tripe, or would they rise up and throw the 
law and its authors into some deep dug political 
oubliette? 

Perhaps these things need not be taken into ac- 
count. It is not the fashion to do so when some great 
and holy cause is being considered in terms of passing 
alaw. At worst, only a mild form of malingering or 
bootlegging would result. ‘The former could be sought 
out and punished by hanging. The latter probably 
would be organized and regulated, with opportunities 
for the upper classes to dispose of their allotments of 
canned lima beans, headcheese and thousand island 
oe otherwise than by actual and legal consump- 

on, 

Finally, if all else failed, there would be left the 

on consumers who refused to function. . This 
yould bring them to full, if bitter, realization that 
eat more” may be something more than a joke, much 
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more than a plea and ultimately a command, with 
violation subject to pains and penalties. It has been 
said that citizens of this country need discipline. Here 
would be a way to provide it while at the same time 
taking care of the agricultural surplus by a method 
no more absurd than many others proposed. 


. . ” 


Mituine quotes a gentleman as defining a mill- 
er as “a man with the smile of an angel on his face 
and hell in his heart.” We are disposed not to 
agree to this, primarily because we ourselves have 
known millers who were what one might call 
vice versa. Further, would any one uttering such 
a definition really be a gentleman? 


* * * 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD FOR MILLING 


Se manager of an Atlantic seaboard mill recently 
addressed a circular letter to milling journals 
proposing an interesting scheme for payment of a 
government bounty on flour exports, together with a 
certain part of the ocean transportation cost, as a 
means not only of relieving farmers but of giving 
flour milling aid and comfort along a rough place 
in the road. An export flour trade increased to thirty 
million barrels per year would, in the opinion of the 
proponent, solve a major part of the surplus wheat 
problem, while millers, with half an eye or less, could 
see what it would do for them. 

It is a peculiar and interesting phenomenon of 
the endless proposals to relieve the farmer that every 
scheme provides for alternate strokes on the farmer’s 
anvil and on that of the inventor. Scratch a farm 
reliever and you will invariably find a hopeful bene- 
ficiary. This applies to bankers with sour loans, in- 
vestors with defaulted or foreclosed mortgages, poli- 
ticians seeking favor, and generally to all and sundry 
who have wares to sell and old chairs to mend for 
account of the tiller and toiler. This being the case, 
there seems to be no valid reason why millers should 
not be ready with spoon in hand when, as and if the 
farm relief dish shall be passed. 

But how much would a bounty on flour exports 
help milling? For how long would the miller sit on 
a high place and dream dreams and see visions? The 
picture of money coming back into the till as a specific 
reward for exporting flour is indeed attractive. There 
might, of course, be some confusion in the matter of 
distributing the awards, but thirty million barrels of 
flour is a large amount, and those millers who did not 
collect their wolf scalps one day might cherish the 
hope of better luck on another. Overproduction, which 
is another name for every miller trying to get more 
than his share, would be cured, at least for the mo- 
ment, and that would be something. 

This by way of consideration of the happier side. 
In another aspect, it is difficult to imagine a worse 
fate for milling than a period of inflation by subsidy 
as part of a political scheme for farm relief or any 
other purpose. Such benefits as might be derived 
from increased production, together with the bonus 
itself, would quickly be dispersed in the literal slaugh- 
ter of domestic trade prices and practices, so that 
the industry would be torn from center to circumfer- 
ence and pushed to the edge of disaster. The final 
step would come with the inevitable end of the “eco- 
nomic adventure,’ when farm relief ceased to have 
political significance and public opinion returned to 
its senses. 

On many occasions in the past five or six years 
it has been proposed that millers abandon their stand 
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on the side of economic honesty and good sense and 
join up with the farm relief crowd with a view to 
getting what they can out of it. The debenture plan, 
the export bounty plan, even the McNary-Haugen 
scheme with collection of the fee at point of conver- 
sion, have been pictured as offering millers opportunity 
to profit while the measures of relief were measuring 
and being measured. Like the lad who, if he had a 
dollar, would get it changed to nickels and dimes, back 
to a dollar, and then so on over and over again in the 
certainty that somebody would make a mistake and 
it would not be he, these hopeful souls believe that 
mere participation in a silly scheme would give the 
wise man a chance to profit. 

Such hopes are idle. Old copy books are filled 
with aphorisms, distressingly contrary to fact, about 
the desirability of keeping one’s eye on the miller. 
Should this industry participate, even in the least 
degree, in some fancy scheme to upend the normal 
influences of supply and demand, there would be con- 
stables at the front and back doors of every mill in 
the land and six auditors with stars and pistols sitting 
on every book of accounts. Milling as an industry is 
not devised, built and staffed to play tricks with eco- 
nomics or politics, with the laws of one or the spell- 
binders of the other. 

The plain and straight course for millers, the 
honest course and the only one worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the industry, is to keep themselves free from 
all entanglements with trick schemes. There may be 
in some of them an apparent advantage to milling, 
but it will be neither solid nor enduring, and any 
transient benefit will be more than paid for on the 
day of liquidation and terrible reckoning. 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION 


UST now, when bread prices are being cut and 

chain stores and many other unpleasant things are 
disturbing baking and milling, let us pause to consider 
the tragedy of Joe Wilner, who was shot to death at 
Kansas City the other Saturday night. Joe was a 
baker with three little shops, all doing well. He had 
no known enemies. Yet, just as Joe rounded a corner 
and parked his Ford on a side street, another car 
pulled up beside him and Joe fell in a fusillade of 
bullets and buckshot. 

The law, seeking reasons, found that Joe was the 
victim of racketeers. Worse still, it found that Joe 
was not altogether and exclusively a baker. His three 
bakeries, the law declared, were masks for Joe’s trade 
in brown sugar, in which business he had crowded out 
competition and created a monopoly for himself with 
illicit distillers. Joe Wilner, again quoting the law, 
handled as much as two carloads of sugar a week, 
and his profits for the year were as much as fifty 
thousand dollars. But competition came to life with 
a sawed-off shotgun in its hands, and Joe’s light 
went out. 


Many years ago, down in the hills, we met Uncle 
Dan’l Drew as he forded the James River in his 
buckwagon and came up along the gravel bar. “Uncle 
Dan’l,” as he was identified to us, “used to run a grist 
mill up to McDowell Springs, but the millin’ business 
got kind of pore and Uncle Dan’l fixed up a little still 
in the back end and was gittin’ along all right until 
one day the still busted and dang near blowed his eyes 
out.” And Uncle Dan’l’s eyes were there in evidence 
of the offensive power of a rebellious still. 


There should be, indeed there must be, a moral 
here for both millers and bakers. The incidents were 
years apart and some way unrelated, yet in both cases 
disaster was the direct result of departure from the 
field of honest endeavor into the vineyards of un- 
righteousness. The lesson may, perhaps, be expressed 
in an extension of the text,—to him that hath shall 
be given, but to him that hath yet striveth against the 
law to obtain more it shall be given in the neck. For 
this is the law of compensation. 
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Domestic Demand.—With most of the trade fairly well covered for the present, 
at least, the flour market is quiet. No large bookings were completed last week 
in any section of the country. The business of spring wheat mills declined rather 
sharply to a point below capacity, com- 
pared with average sales of 125 per cent 
in the preceding week. This diminished 
volume was the more disappointing be- 
cause millers anticipated fairly heavy 
buying immediately following the ad- 
vance in wheat on Oct. 27. Much the 
same condition was true in the South- 
west, where bookings faded from the 73 
per cent of capacity recorded in the pre- 
vious week to 56 per cent. Most sales, 
both in the Northwest and in hard win- 
ter wheat territory, were for shipment 
in 60 to 90 days. Premiums on soft 
wheat have declined recently, sending soft wheat flour prices substantially lower, 
but the drop resulted in no more than scattered buying. Users of this class of 
flour who did not cover their requirements early in the crop year are staying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Trade is fair with Pacific Coast mills. 

Ezxports.—Small lots of flour are moving steadily to European and Latin 
American markets, the latter demand predominating. On the whole, however, there 
is little activity in export channels. European traders are interested, ‘but their 
ideas of value do not coincide, by a wide margin, with those of millers in this 
country. Complaint of this situation is general, coming from the Southwest, Buf- 
falo, the Northwest and Canada. Mills in the latter country are particularly affected 
by the low prices being quoted by millers in England. Sales from the ‘Pacific 
Coast to the Orient also have declined. 

Clears.—Many mills are consistently doing a good business in first clears, while 
others are being forced to store their current production. Second clears are neg- 
lected, and sales are forced only by extremely low prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations on hard wheat flour are 10@l1l5c bbl higher, due to 
advances in the wheat market. A decline in wheat premiums brought soft wheat 
flour 10@20c bbl lower. 

Production.—A concerted drive is being staged by manufacturers of flour 
everywhere to bring in shipping instructions, and the campaign is meeting with 
fair success. There is little change in the production figures for the past three 
weeks, but output is being maintained in almost all sections at or above the 
10-year average for October. In some territories, the Southwest, for example, pro- 
duction is considerably higher than it was a year ago. 

Millfeed.—Although several of the principal consuming centers of the country 
report a slackening demand for both bran and shorts, those products are firm. 
The strength is particularly noticeable in bran, which is wanted over a wide terri- 
tory. Manufacturers, jobbers and retailers all are active in absorbing current 
production, despite the fact that bearish undertone occasionally is discernible. 
Mixed car demand is good, being almost enough, in the case of some mills, to 
take care of available offerings. The high prices of competitive feeds are a factor 
in turning the demand to millfeeds. There are few offerings of importance for de- 
ferred deliveries. The market for shorts is somewhat adversely affected by the 
large crops of corn and sorghum grains. ’ 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 30.—(Special Cable)—An improved demand for flour 
at slightly higher prices, together with an increase in the price of the home milled 
product, is creating a better situation. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
34s 8d@34s 9d per 280 lbs ($5.80@5.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s 3d 
($5.46 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
87s ($6.28 bbl), Australian patents 32s ($5.43 bbl), American low grades 30s 
($5.09 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.16 bbl), home milled straight run 
33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), Minnesota export patents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl). 

Liverpool—There is a better feeling to the flour market. Some sales of 
Canadian flour were made on lower mill offers last week, Canadian top patents sell- 
ing at 82s 6d@33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.62@5.69 bbl), and Canadian export patents 
at 81s@3l1s 3d ($5.26@5.59 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d 
@35s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.86@6.03 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s 3d ($5.46 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 38s ($6.45 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d 
($5.69 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), American low grades 27s 6d 
@29s ($4.67@4.92 bbl). 
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Belfast.—Prices of home milled flour and those of the imported product are 
more in line, resulting in a fair business in the latter. Today’s quotations: Cana. 
dian top patents 34s per 280 lbs ($5.77 bbl), Canadian export patents 21s 6q 
($5.85 bbl), American milled Manitobas 32s 6d ($5.52 bbl), Kansas export patents 
83s ($5.60 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.37 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
36s ($6.11 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Flour business is very unsatisfactory, with only a few sales 
possible for shipment in February-March-April. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $6.25@6.55 per 100 kilos ($5.54@5.81 bbl), Kansas top patents, No- 
vember-December shipment $6.60@6.80 ($5.87@6.05 bbl), January-April shipment 
$6.70@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Kansas straights, November-December shipment $6.45 
@6.65 ($5.72@5.90 bbl), January-April shipment $6.55@6.75 ($5.81@5.99 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $6.50 ($5.78 bbl), Belgian flour $6.10 ($5.42 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe flour market is quiet, since buyers are well supplied. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $6.25 per 100 kilos ($5.54 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $6.70 ($5.96 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.40 ($8.37 bbl), rye flour $7.60@s 
($6.76@7.12 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Flour sales are rather limited, with buyers holding off, lacking 
confidence in present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.85@7.05 
per 100 kilos ($6.09@6.26 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@ 
5.99 bbl), Kansas patents $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.50 
@6.60 ($5.78@5.87 bbl), Texas patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@5.99 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@$5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—Owing to the decline in prices, the flour business is very quiet. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7 per 100 kilos ($6.23 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Kansas patent 
$6.75 ($5.99 bbl), German rye flour $6.20 ($5.51 bbl), English wheat flour $5.75@6 
($5.09@5.33 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is firm, with a good demand for grain on passage 
and near-by parcels. At Liverpool, there is a firm tone to the market, while de- 
mand is moderate. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed at London is firm, with a fair demand. Middlings are quoted at £8 
15s ton and bran £7 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, for October-December shipment, 
£7 6s 3d. At Liverpool, Argentine low grades are firm at £9 10s, for November- 
December shipment. Millfeed is slightly dearer at Belfast, while demand is fair. 
Bran is quoted at £10@11|\ ton. 

OIL CAKE 

At London the oil cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is 
quoted at £7 16s 9d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7 10s, ex-ship. At Liverpool, Ameri- 
can linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d; Plate, £12 5s; American cottonseed meal 
£11 5s, for October-December shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is a fair trade and a steady tone to the oats product market at London. 
Scottish oatmeal is quoted at 40s ton, with continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 
35s 9d. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 37s 3d, and oatmeal at 
35s 3d. There is a better demand at Belfast for oats products. American rolled 
oats are quoted at 38s 9d, and oatmeal at 37s 6d. Irish oats products are firm, 
with rolled oats quoted at 42s 6d and meal at 39s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
ovo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 




















NORTHWEST— Oct. 29 Oct. 30 days per week: 
Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Oct. 29 Oct. 30 
Minneapolis ...244,995 295,002 274,415 220,166 Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 28,165 35,400 22,600 28,765 Minneapolis ...... 53 64 59 40 
Outside mills*..232,599 291,661 287,622 259,660 | Duluth-Superior .. 76 98 61 78 
Outside mills* ... 75 73 67 61 
Totals ....505,759 622,063 584,637 508,591 wienane on = ro = 
noprnaeeee e  ® , ee e ts 
Kansas City...166,740 162,186 180,863 151,627 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 28,218 31,996 29,750 27,649 Kansas City ..... 84 82 92 86 
Wichita ....... 43,064 43,385 40,686 42,580 Atchison 103 100 93 
CR Kass ade 41,428 41,940 45,416 33,433 Wichita .......... 69 65 68 
St. Joseph .... 31,074 40,516 33,601 46,117 Salina............ 89 98 88 
Omaha ....... 26,687 27,302 24,398 23,536 St. Joseph 85 70 97 
Outside millst..234,009 240,183 168,551 263,865 Omaha 100 89 86 
Outside millst 75 59 79 
Totals ....571,220 587,508 523,265 590,807 Midis po = 4 Fo 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHBRN— flew sere 
St. Louis ...... 05,000 50,000 98,000 88.500 g. tere AND SOUTHERN | o 
Outsidet .... 49,400 50,400 52,000 48,600 Outeides |... 67 58 59 56 
Central States] 95,723 101,098 40,017 49,024 Central States{ .. 65 73 59 80 
Southeast ..... 96,029 89,805 101,367 110,286 Southeast ........ 63 72 71 65 
Totals ....281,352 281,103 221,784 240,960 Average ..... 65 66 59 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 32,640 33,113 28,216 26,842 Portland ......... 88 89 45 43 
SOGUIED «x s0 40.0%" 36,553 36,356 31,470 ...... IIE 6p ¥6:ka4ioss 78 71 67 - 
Tacoma .....+- 51,844 55,240 49,421 ...... WEED we ececénnee 91 97 87 
Totals ....121,037 124,709 109,107 26,842 Average ..... 82 89 66 43 
Buffalo ........ 219,623 219,302 228,762 212,330 Buffalo........... 86 86 91 89 
Chicago ....... 38,717 43,600 37,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 97 109 92 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 30. 


Minneapolis Louis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Kansas City St. Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.85@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.00 $....@.... $6.30@ 6.80 --@ 7.10 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.75 6.70@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.65 cove QDeves 5.75@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.45 6.10@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.65@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.50 6.30@ 6.70 oe @ eee 
Spring first clear ........... 5.00@ 56.50 5.15@ 5.40 ovecesées 5.00@ 5.50 --@ 5.9 5.65@ 6.00 ccc Poce 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.50 soe @ieces coce @ wee 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.50@ 6.35 cove Decce 6.00@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.50 oe QGecer 6.30@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.15 6.15@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ....... 4.90@ 5.50 ery ire 5.40@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 a Pere: 5.65@ 5.90 6.90@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.60 cove Doone 6.00@ 6.55 ooo @ woes 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.70@ 5.00 er 4.70@ 4.90 5.00@ 5.25 daases svacEecte csee@. 000 @ coce coce Dooce eee @. @ ..+ 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.20@ 6.95 seebeses Te Te 6.40@ 6.90 a Pee 06 ce Qesee 6.50@ 6.75 ret. Att? 6.65@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.85@ 6.40 v6 oo Daves --@. 5.50@ 5.90 Pee 6.30@ 6.65 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.90 6.20@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.90@ 5.60 soreMeres .-@.. 5.00@ 5.50 | fre cove @eave occ Dooce coe @ ocee 6.15@ 6.50 rrr, Tere 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.30@ 6.45 6.30@ 6.55 ay ae oee-@ 6.75 oe ee @ 7.05 5.65@ 6.00 6.85@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.25 7.05@ 7.45 Se @ ..+ 
Rye flour, dark .........555. 4.10@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.40 ve @.- ve «+++@ 4,90 ++ «-@ 6.00 ere ren 6.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.50 coe Decee dace o@) 0004 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard pafent— Seattle San Francise Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 Give oO esce MD occ csecé Bi cet oste $6.50@ 6.75 Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 42s 3d pe 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80 eee eet Dakota ........ 6.70@ 7.50 8.30@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@7.15 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 . 
CUt-OH. .cvccccecs 6.10@ 6.60 .....@.. Montana ..:.... 5.85@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 ....@6.15 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s . 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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This Etaoin Shrdlu Business 
THE British publication, Milling, re- 
cently amused itself editorially at the 
expense of The Northwestern Miller be- 
cause our own favorite trade journal 
had allowed a line of badly pied type to 
creep into a story about Soviet Russia. 
It was claimed that we were trying to 
high-hat everybody by speaking Russian, 
or something of the sort. The incident 
calls to mind a somewhat similar one 
that happened several years ago on a 

newspaper in a small Missouri city. 


> + 

THE paper had been made up and 

“put to bed.” Everything was ready 
for printing, but at the first growl of 
the big press there followed a crash that 
made the people outside think the build- 
ing had caved in. The first page had 
slid off the bed and was a glittering 
mass of type lines on the floor. 


> + 

THE linotypers had gone home, their 

work done. The foreman, who was a 
cross-word puzzle bug, decided to reas- 
semble those seven columns of type slugs. 
The editor and reporters were pressed 
into service. The proof sheets were 
hunted up, and the pile of slugs laid out 
on imposing stones, tables and desks. 
Each man took a handful and went to 
work on his Chinese puzzle, the assem- 
bling of 1,050 lines, including heads of 
various sizes, and making them “read 
straight.” Slowly and laboriously the 
thing was worked out. Midnight found 
the stories all back in place, the first 
page was put back on the press and the 
motor started again. This time there 
was no mishap. 


THE boys felt rather proud over their 
success in working from under the 
big handicap, but early the next morn- 
ing a killjoy came along with his usual 
wet blanket. 

“Bad mistake in your paper, today, 
I see,” he said. 

“Yes?” observed the editor. 

The killjoy picked up a paper and 
pointed an accusing finger. 

“Here it is, right on the first page, 
too,” he said,—‘‘a whole line of type up- 
side down !” 


> + 
gui has been brought by the Cham- 

pagne Wine Growers’ syndicate, a 
news dispatch from Rheims states, 
against Paul Reboux, French writer, 
charging libel. M. Reboux is a famous 
gourmet who does not like sparkling 
wine, and says so very forcibly in his 
latest book. The growers charge that 
groundless reflections on the virtue of 
champagne as a beverage were contained 
in the book, and that the statements have 
injured their business. 

If millers and bakers of white bread 
were so sensitive to the criticism of their 
products, the legal departments of the 
Millers’ National Federation and the 
American Bakers Association, laid end 
to end, would lap thrice around the 


earth, 
> + 

QNE of the moving picture companies 

recently filmed a story to be called 
“Our Daily Bread.” One of the se- 
quences showed a ship being loaded with 
wheat, and, for realism, the movietone 
was brought into action. It recorded the 
rattling sound of the grain rushing 
through the spouts; and the purr of 
grain falling on grain as a shiphold com- 
partment was filled, whistling signals and 
all the other dockside sounds were syn- 
chronized perfectly with the operations 
Shown on the screen. But then a mishap 
occurred. A stevedore got within range 
of the sound receiver, and without realiz- 
ing that his words were about to be re- 
corded for posterity, pointed his finger at 
& swinging spout and shouted to a fel- 
low-worker: “You crazy——! Watch that 
~—— spout! She’ll knock —— out of a 
little —— like you!” Over 200 feet of 
film had to be done over, against the ob- 
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jection of a cameraman who maintained 
that it was just a good human interest 
touch. 


+ + 
It would be a good idea to ditch the 
movietone again in the scene where the 
miller hears that he has lost the big bak- 
er’s juicy order to a competitor who 
was 50c bbl below him. 


> + 
PALATABLE formula for lima bean 
bread and cookies is said to have 
been perfected by a California baker, 
and growers are planning to encourage 
the manufacture and use of lima bean 
flour. In view of this and the potato 
flour market, why not extend the process 
to include other such products? Bread 
made wholly from ground watermelon 
seeds would be a curious experiment, to 
say the least; and how about a parsnip 
flour? That vegetable should be good 

for something. * 


Embarrassing Moments 

Sir: The milling company of which I 
am president is building 1,000,000 bushels 
of new grain storage, and I consented to 
lay the corner stone. Imagine my em- 
barrassment upon discovering that all 
of the tanks were cylindrical. 

W. M. O. 


> + 

THE limit in the giving of premiums 

by bakers surely has been reached; 
or perhaps it is just Coolidge prosperity. 
At any rate, a bakery advertisement re- 
cently published carried the following 
offer: “The 60 persons turning in the 
largest number of wrappers from large 
and small or whole wheat loaves will re- 
ceive a fine $45,000 Excelsior bicycle.” 


oo 


EXPLOSION WRECKS BAKERY, 
OWNER BLAMES PRICE WAR 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—An explosion of unknown 
origin wrecked the plant of the Cataract 
Baking Corporation, Niagara Falls, on 
Oct. 28. The estimated damage was 
$3,000. Moses Hagopin, the owner, inti- 
mated that the explosion was the work 
of rivals, growing out of a price war 
among East Side bakers. 

oS 


GRAIN DEALERS OF KANSAS 
DISLIKE GRADING METHODS 


Satrna, Kansas.—The Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, through its secre- 
tary, E. J. Smiley, Topeka, is asking the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
to call a conference, to be held either 
at Hutchinson or Wichita, for discussion 
of the manner in which Kansas wheat is 
being inspected and graded by federal 
officers. The present method is causing 
dissatisfaction. 


oS 
WARD BAKING CO. SUED 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—A suit for $60,000 
has been instituted in the county court 
of Washington, Pa., against the Ward 
Baking Co. by Mrs. Ella Ruda, of New 
Salem, Pa., to recover damages for the 
death of her husband, Joseph, and her 
daughter, who were killed instantly when 
a truck owned by the company collided 
with a car driven by Joseph Ruda. The 
accident occurred at Morganza, Pa., sev- 
eral months ago. Mrs. Ruda claims that 
the truck was being driven on the wrong 
side of the road. 


oS 

LARGE CONVENTION IN PROSPECT 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Reservations al- 
ready have been made at the Hotel 
Broadview for 300 delegates to the 1929 
convention of the Kansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers’ Association, which will be held here, 
March 26-28, according to Charles Way, 
manager of the hotel. 

Members of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association also have announced that 
their 1929 convention will be held at the 
Broadview in May. The exact date 
has not been decided upon. 

oo S 

BALTIMORE GROCERY CHAIN SOLD 

Battrmore, Mv.—According to a re- 
cent announcement, Merrill, Lynch & 
Co., New York bankers, have acquired 
the 65 chain grocery stores owned and 
operated by Knoblock Bros., Inc., Balti- 


more, for approximately $500,000. It is 
said that J. Frederick Knoblock, presi- 
dent of the company, will retire from 
business on account of ill health, and 
that it will probably be two weeks or 
more before the new owners of the con- 
cern will reveal any of their plans. As- 
sociated with Mr. Knoblock in the busi- 
ness are C. Maynard Wagner vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, William Johnson sec- 
retary, and Clarence A. Schauman gen- 
eral manager. 
oo D> 


BEST FLOUR OUTPUT 
OF YEAR REPORTED 


Government Report for September Shows 
Mills’ Production Is Gaining—Exceed- 
ed Only Twice in 1927 


Production of flour by United States 
mills in September totaled 10,449,937 
bbls, according to figures just released 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
is the largest output for any month of 
1928, and was exceeded but twice in 1927, 
the September and October production 
last year being slightly higher. The per 
cent of total capacity operated in Sep- 
tember of this year was 66.4, the largest 
in two years. Reports were received 
from 857 concerns, owning 1,016 mills, 
of which 77 were idle during the month. 

The volume of wheat ground by these 
mills was 47,734,452 bus, or an average 
of 274.1 lbs per bbl of flour. This is 
a better yield than was obtained in any 
previous month this year, and is better 
than was reported in any month last 
year except two. Prior to September, 
the best yield for any month of 1928 
was 275.8 lbs. 

The production of offals per barrel of 
flour also was lower in September than 
for any preceding month of the current 
year, being only 78 lbs. This is the 
lowest average yield since February, 
1927, when it was 77.8 lbs. In other 
months since that time the figure has 
ranged from 78.4 to 83 lbs. 

A comparative statement for 695 iden- 
tical concerns shows that these mills, in 
August, 1928, operated at 59.9 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 53.3 in the 
preceding month and 56 in August, 1927. 


oo > 

NEW YORK EGG LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Following reports stating that th 
New York state law regarding the gra 
ing and sale of eggs is being eva 
B. A. Pyrke, of the state departs 
of agriculture and markets, is co 
ing a drive to effect a more stpi¢t en- 
forcement of the measure. In i 
will be made in various cities of the 
state, and legal action will be taken 
against violators. 


LATE REPORTS KEEP WORLD 
WHEAT FIGURES ABOVE 1927 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in 35 countries, reported to 
Oct, 29, is 3,263,517,000 bus, compared 
with 3,054,241,000 produced in those 
countries in 1927, when they accounted 
for 86 per cent of the estimated crop 
yield outside of Russia and China, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The world’s supply of 
wheat for 1928-29 marketing season now 
appears to be about 5 per cent greater 
than last year, but the increase will be 
largely absorbed by a greater demand. 
September developments in Russia indi- 
cate with more certainty than ever that 
that country’s participation as a wheat 
exporter is not expected this season. 
Unofficial reports in the press place the 
crop yield below that of last year. The 
first estimate in Egypt is 37,294,000 bus, 
or 16 per cent below the 1927 produc- 
tion. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the wheat crops of the Bal- 
kan countries have been overestimated 
by 40,000,000 bus, but the German esti- 
mate is regarded as too low. 

oo D> 

The official opening of the grain fu- 
tures market in the Bourse de Commerce 
de Paris took place on Sept. 17, 1928. 
Quotations will be made on contracts to 
be executed as follows: during October, 
execution of one quarter of the contracts 
during each month for four successive 
months, beginning in November or in 
January. 
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LARGE WHEAT STOCKS 
ARE HELD BY MILLS 


Supplies Owned in All Positions Are 35,500,- 
491 Bus Greater Than Year Ago, 
Report Shows 


Exceptionally large wheat stocks are 
currently owned by mills in this coun- 
try, according to the quarterly report is- 
sued early this week by the United 
States Department of Commerce. To- 
tal stocks as of Sept. 380, 1928, were 
151,228,376 bus. This compares with 46,- 
082,794 on June 30, 1928, 85,384,919 on 
March 31, 1928, 115,637,849 on Dec. 31, 
1927, and 115,727,885 on Sept. 30, 1927. 

Of the total, 92,654,724 bus are stored 
in mills and elevators attached to mills, 
23,872,861 are in transit or bought to 
arrive, 20,214,431 are in public terminal 
elevators, 10,601,032 are in country ele- 
vators and 3,885,328 are in private ter- 
minal elevators not attached to mills, 

Compared with a year ago, there is a 
substantial increase shown in the wheat 
holdings of mills in all positions except 
in private terminal elevators not attached 
to mills, where there is a slight decrease. 
Wheat owned by mills in public eleva- 
tors is over 8,000,000 bus greater than a 
year ago, while over 15,000,000 more are 
stored in mills and mill elevators than 
on Sept. 30, 1927. 

The same report shows that stocks 
of wheat flour held by mills in their 
plants, in public or private warehouses 
and in transit totaled 4,180,489 bbls on 
Sept. 30 of this year. This compares 
with 3,634,484 on June 80, 1928, 4,188,- 
885 on March 31, 1928, 4,539,905 on Dec. 
81, 1927, and 4,266,505 on Sept. 30, 1927. 

The figures were compiled from re- 
ports received from 834 milling com- 
panies, owning or operating 993 mills. 
These mills produced 90.8 per cent of 
the total output of wheat flour reported 
j ensus of manufactures 
the woncerns reporting, 18 
of wMeat or flour on Sept. 
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T MILLERS’ MEE 
UGGESTED BY L. E. MOS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—L. E. Moses, president of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, has 
addressed a letter to members of that 
association, suggesting that, if a sufficient 
number of exporting millers are in favor, 
a special export meeting should be held 
by the league on the day prior to the 
organization’s semiannual meeting. The 
special session would discuss certain 
matters with regard to the shipment of 
southwestern flour to continental mar- 
kets. The letter suggests that the meet- 
ing be held at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club on the afternoon of Nov. 13. The 
semiannual meeting is scheduled for the 
morning of Nov. 14, and a good attend- 
ance is expected. Many millers, who 
will attend, will also go to Chicago for 
the semiannual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation. The league an- 
nounces that it is arranging for trans- 
portation to the Federation meeting. 
One special car is already filled, and 
another may be reserved. 


oS 


ST. LOUIS RETAIL GROCERS 
TO JOIN ASSOCIATED GROUP 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—It is understood that 
approximately 100 independent retail 
grocers in St. Louis have signified their 
intention of forming a branch of the 
Clover Farm Stores Corporation, the 
headquarters of which are in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Stores associated with this or- 
ganization are all independently owned 
and operated, the purpose being to af- 
ford them the advantages of collective 
buying, selling, and standardized meth- 
ods of operation. The corporation now 
has members in 16 cities, where local 
wholesale and jobbing houses serve the 
stores. The Krenning-Schlapp Co. will 
act in this capacity in St. Louis. 

oS 

Omaha.—Linseed meal scored a mod- 
erate advance last week. Quotations at 
the close: 34 per cent protein, fine size 
$59.60 ton, pea size $60.60; ton lots, $4 
more. 
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Leading Centers 


clusively by The Northwestern Mill- 

er from confidential reports fur- 
nished by mills, show that the total quan- 
tity of wheat ground in the Northwest 
during the year ended Aug. 31, 1928, was 
practically the same as in the preceding 
crop year. 

The mills in Minneapolis, Duluth, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana made more flour last year than in 
1926-27, but interior mills in Minnesota 
(those outside Minneapolis and Duluth) 
made considerably less. Minneapolis 
mills used 7,729,000 bus more than in the 
preceding crop year, Duluth 817,000 
more, but interior Minnesota mills 11,- 
392,000 less. 

These annual figures emphasize the 
gradual fading out of the picture of the 
smaller country mill. A great many of 
these in recent years have been disman- 
tled, are standing idle, have been con- 
verted into feed plants, or are being 
used for some purpose other than milling. 
Some have burned, and have not been re- 
built. During the year, in the four states 
covered, 68 mills stood idle, 26 were dis- 
mantled and three burned. The total 
number of mills included in the survey 
and still reckoned as operating is 257, 
compared with 503 in 1918-19. 

Figures in detail follow: 


GS “alasively by 1 tables, compiled ex- 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 











sumption in two years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), shows: In- 
Mills in— 1927-28 1926-27 crease 
Minneapolis ........ 58,061 560,332 7,729 
DOUTEEM occ csccsveces 4,798 3,981 817 
Minnesota, interior... 48,581 59,973 *11,392 
Totals coccccsccces 111,440 114,286 *2,846 
North Dakota .. 6,301 4,792 1,509 
South Dakota 2,073 1,615 458 
Momtane® .cccccccees 9,673 8,588 1,085 
Totals .cccccccccee 129,487 129,281 206 
*Decrease. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 


The quantity of wheat ground, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), and the number of mills 
included in the report, covering two crop 
years ended Aug. 31, are shown below: 


-—Ground——, In- -—No. of mills— 
1927-28 1926-27 crease 1927-28 1926-27 





Minn. .111,440 114,286 *2,846 145 150 
N. D... 6,301 4,792 1,509 33 37 
8. D. .. 2,073 1,615 458 31 31 
Mont... 9,673 8,588 1,085 48 46 

Tots. 129,487 129,281 206 257 264 


*Decrease. 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 











Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 

1905-6, 609 mills.....188,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills.....133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills..... 120,057,995 26,679,654 
1908-9, 469 mills.....122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills.....142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills. -131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills.....134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 85,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,748,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills.....130,5684,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 +-147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 148,153,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 +++++126,336,203 27,852,487 
1921-22, 388 +++129,276,162 28,727,803 
1922-23, 341 8.....187,504,591 30,556,576 
1923-24, 288 mills..... 126,137,341 28,030,520 
1924-25, 287 mills.....119,266,706 26,603,713 
1925-26, 268 mills.....120,356,973 26,745,994 
1926-27, 218 mills.....120,692,694 26,820,598 
1927-28, 209 mills..... 119,813,402 26,625,200 

Montana not included. 

MINNESOTA MILLS, 1927-28 
Ground Output 
bus bbls 
21 mills, under 100 bbls. 214,306 47,624 
19 mills, 100-200 bbls... 728,897 161,977 

2 mills, 200-300 bbls... 136,185 30,263 

3 mills, 300-400 bbls... 423,513 94,114 

2 mills, 400-500 bbls... 384,382 85,418 
13 mills, 500-1,000 bbls... 6,630,042 1,473,343 
19 mills, 1,000 and up...39,614,580 8,803,240 


79 mills reporting 





Sesees 48,131,905 10,695,979 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Ground Output 
bus bbls 
GQ MINS ccccceccccceses 449,020 99,782 
Totals, 


123 Minnesota 
MIDAS ccc cecccass +++ 48,580,925 10,795,761 


In addition, 30 mills were idle, 9 disman- 
= two burned, and several ground feed 


on 
sCutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1927-28 





Ground Output 

us bbls 

4 mills, under 100 bbls. 46,000 10,222 
2 mills, 100-200 bbls... 86,186 19,152 
8 mills, 200-300 bbls... 484,743 107,721 
3 mills, 300-400 bbls... 378,649 84,144 
1 mill, 400-1,000 bbis... 631,371 140,305 
4 mills, 1,000 bbls up.. 4,489,969 997,771 
17 mills reporting....... 6,116,918 1,359,315 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 

bus bbls 


16 MIS ..ccccccececece 184,000 40,889 





33 North Dakota mills.. 6,300,918 1,400,204 


In addition, 16 mills were idle, 1 burned, 
9 dismantled. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1927-28 








Ground Output 

bus bbls 

11 mills, under 100 bbls. 319,706 71,046 

8 mills, 100-200 bbls... 240,200 53,378 

1 mill, 200-400 bbis.... 156,980 34,884 

1 mill, 400 bbls and up 920,000 204,444 
16 South Dakota mills 

reporting ..... o+e+ 1,636,886 363,752 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Cues 

bus bls 

16 MEDS ..ccccccccccces 435,960 oe 880 

31 South Dakota mills.. 2,072,846 460,632 


In addition 12 mills were idle, 7 disman- 
tled. 
MONTANA MILLS, 1927-28 








Ground Output 

bus bbls 

11 mills, under 100 bbls. 127,166 28,259 

1 mill, 100-200 bblis.... 80,975 17,994 

7 mills, 200-300 bbls... 667,431 148,318 

6 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.. 3,025,563 672,348 

4 mills, 1,000 bbls up.. 5,552,198 1,233,822 

29 mills reporting ...... 9,453,334 2,100,741 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground Output 

bus’ bbls 

20 mallle .ncccccccccceces 219,659 48,813 

48 Montana mills ...... 9,672,993 2,149,564 

1 disman- 


In addition 10 mills were idle, 
led. 


SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS 



















































No. Ground Output 
mills 1927-28— us bbls 
123 Minnesota* ....... 48,580,925 10,795,761 
33 North Dakota ..... 6,300,918 1,400,204 
31 South Dakota ..... 2,072,846 460,632 
187 Petals .ccccccses 56,954,689 12,656,597 
20 Minneapolis ....... 58,060,885 12,902,419 
BS Dwlutha .nccccccece 4,797,828 1,066,184 
48 Montana .........+. 9,672,993 2,149,554 
257 Grand totals ....129,486,395 28,774,754 
1926-27— 

126 Minnesotat ....... 57,374,480 12,749,884 
37 North Dakota ..... 4,791,948 1,064,878 
31 South Dakota ..... 1,615,190 358,931 
194 Totals ...*. .. 63,781,618 14,173,693 
20 Minneapolis . . 50,331,892 11,184,865 

BS Delete .nccccccces 3,981,226 884,717 
8.80. Baal .ccscccces 2,597,958 577,324 
46 Montana .......... 8,587,663 1,908,369 
264 Grand totals ....129,280,357 28,728,968 
1925-26— 

150 Minnesotat ....... 46,746,962 10,388,214 
52 North Dakota ..... 7,875,928 1,750,206 
42 South Dakota ..... 2,349,377 522,084 
244 Petals .cccsececes 56,972,267 12,660,504 
20 Minneapolis ....... 56,290,752 12,509,056 

3 Duluth ...ccscccce 4,526,384 1,005,863 
2 St. Paul ...... 2,567,570 570,671 
50 Montana .......... 7,124,033 1,583,118 
318 Grand totals ....127,481,006 28,329,112 
1924-25— 

158 Minnesotat ....... 52,749,899 11,722,200 
60 North Dakota ..... 8,337,312 1,852,736 
39 South Dakota ..... 2,321,153 515,812 
257 WOtals ..cecccccss 63,408,364 14,090,748 
26 Minneapolis ....... 49,361,184 10,969,152 

2 Duluth ........... 4,541,166 1,009,148 
S Bt. Paal .c.cscccse 1,955,992 434,665 
58 Montana .......... 9,528,857 2,117,524 
345 Grand totals ....128,795,563 28,621,237 
1923-24—. 

158 Minnesotaf ........ 45,599,216 10,133,159 
61 North Dakota ..... 15,338,985 3,408,663 
39 South Dakota ..... 3,270,280 726,729 
3568 Totals ...csecece 64,208,481 14,268,551 
26 Minneapolis ....... 54,861,349 12,191,411 

2 Duluth <«..sesvcc.es 4,253,076 945,128 
S Bt. Pawl-..cvccceve 2,814,435 625,430 
58 Montana .......... 6,892,210 1,531,603 
346 Grand totals ....133,029,551 29,562,123 
1922-23— 

193 Minnesotat ....... 47.678,670 10,595,259 
66 North Dakota ..... 9,459,020 2,102,002 
52 South Dakota ..... 1,741,995 387,110 
811 WOtRES cocccccccs 58,879,685 13,084,371 
26 Minneapolis ....... 70,788,906 15,730,868 
2 Duluth ........... 4,890,000 1,086,652 
2 St. Paul .......... 2,941,000 653,615 
65 Montana.......... + 12,189,367 2,708,743 

406 Grand totals ....149,688,958 33,264,249 
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in the Northwest Continue to Gain at Expense of 
Small Interior Mills 











1921-22— 1918-19— 
216 Minnesotaft ....... 42,182,252 9,373,829 246 Minnesotat ....... 52,839,523 11,742,146 
74 North Dakota ..... 10,604,439 2,366,538 82 North Dakota . - 11,785,961 2,619,199 
67 South Dakota ..... 3,085,723 685,714 71 South Dakota ..... 4,132.852 918,41] 
aus meee ————————— 
SET .. Watale «ccsnccess 55,872,414 12,416,081 S00 . TOGRRW sv vcvvdcies 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis .. - 67,455,391 14,990,087 26 Minneapolis .. - 74,446,335 16,543,639 
2. Rae 3,823,582 849,685 B DBM ce wccccncs 4,731,233 1,051,385 
B. Bt, POM) cciccrcece 2,123,775 471,950 75 Montana .......... 9,770,683 2,171,269 
71 Montana .......... 7,477,401 1,661,641 — ————_ 
dst 603 Grand totals..... 157,706,587 35,045,906 
459 Grand totals..... 136,752,563 30,389,444 1917-18— 
1920-21— 242 Minnesotat ....... 43,932,641 9,762,810 
212 Minnesotat ....... 41,421,405 9,204,756 78 North Dakota ..... 9,679,248 2,150,945 
69 North Dakota ..... 9,480,301 2,106,732 69 South Dakota ..... 3,671,557 815,901 
66 South Dakota ..... 3,540,256 786,723 — _—_—__ 
— SOD . HOARD sc vccccncee 57,283,446 12,729,656 
BOT  Detale. cccccccecs 54,441,962 12,098,211 26 Minneapolis ....... 68,643,000 15,254,000 
26 Minneapolis ....... 65,361,802 14,524,845 SB Dalsth ...csccssvde 4,658,000 1,035,000 
:... SR 3,244,500 721,000 56 Montana .......... 7,967,073 1,770,462 
BO. PRG cccwccvece 2,287,939 508,431 —— —_———_- 
63 Montana .......... 6,884,702 1,529,931 474 Grand totals..... 138,551,619 30,789,118 
—- 1916-17— 
440 Grand totals..... 132,220,905 29,382,418 204 Minnesotat ....... 47,987,136 10,663,695 
1919-20— 70 North Dakota ..... 9,405,423 2,090,092 
242 Minnesotat ....... 47,535,207 10,563,379 62 South Dakota ..... 3,356,756 1,901,497 
78 North Dakota ..... 8,604,807 1,912,188 -— —_—_—_ _ ———_. 
72 South Dakota ..... 3,238,277 719,616 SOG. Detede nncccecces 60,749,315 14,655,284 
aad 25 Minneapolis ....... 73,058,000 
SOR  “FOGRED. soccoccces 59,378,291 13,195,183 8 Duluth ......++e0+ 4,936,000 
26 Minneapolis ....... 77,029,245 17,117,610 55 Montana .......... 6,970,910 
BS Be. sdsewszense 4,644,000 1,032,000 ars ag ee ee 
a MDs otk kwicites 2,101,595 467,021 419 Grand totals..... 145,714,225 33,536,370 
68 Montana .......... 4,252,810 945,069 *Includes St. Paul. tOutside of Minne- 
anus 7 apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. [Outside of 
491 Grand totals..... 147,405,941 32,756,883 Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for August are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
The 1,016 mills reporting in September (77 of which were idle) produced 90.8 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. 
mills reporting in August produced 91.6 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 274.1 lbs per barrel of flour in September, 275.8 in August, 


278.6 in July, 278.9 in June, 278.3 in May, 278.4 in April, 


277.9 in January, 276.8 in December, 


September. 


The offal reported amounted to 78 lbs per barrel of flour in September, 79.1 in August, 
$1.8 in July, 83 in June, 82 in May, 82 in April, 
January, 80.7 in December, 80.4 in November, 80.1 in October, and 79.6 in September, 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


276.6 in 


November, 


278 in March, 278.2 in 
276.2 in October, 


81.8 in March, 82 in February, 


and 


The 1,043 


February, 


275.8 in 


81.5 in 


m—Production———_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
September ... 1,016 47,734,452 10,449,937 815,561,076 655,567 66.4 
AMBER cecces 1,043 47,527,921 10,341,285 817,830,777 661,437 57.9 
GUE cacccece 1,050 39,076,856 8,416,114 688,710,976 660,097 51.0 
SOMO scveives 1,056 35,632,659 7,664,926 636,307,910 665,263 44.3 
SE 0 4404.04.00 1,061 39,909,608 8,604,473 705,781,241 667,699 49.6 
BRT cocccccs 1,059 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 50.6 
March ....... 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
cumeg? cecce 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 55.0 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 669,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
TANF ccccccce 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
TERE cecccce - 1,062 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May .cccece + 1,062 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
APR. 200 vievecs 1,058 38,028,208 8,305,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
TRMPOM cccceccs 1,050 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 50.3 
February .... 1,051 86,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
——Production———_, Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
August ..... 46,871,621 10,200,524 805,937,101 275.7 79.0 630,578 59.9 
SOP césvesve 39,003,046 8,399,410 687,197,169 278.6 81.8 630,478 53.3 
SURO cccesics 34,793,884 7,481,949 621,578,176 279.0 83.1 636,481 45.2 
MOY occccccs 38,918,498 8,390,583 688,321,907 278.3 82.0 641,422 50.3 
ASCH ccccccs 37,951,414 8,178,157 670,581,884 278.4 82.0 637.954 51.3 
March ...... 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,247,782 278.0 81.9 640,277 64.2 
February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 81.9 637,693 56.1 
“7 seeee 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 81.3 637,223 55.5 
927— 
ASOT voccees 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 79.3 633,696 49.1 
Mareoh <.cowe 39,854,599 8,721,390 683,589,395 274.2 78.4 635,489 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.7 633,957 53.9 


and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period Sept. 30, 1928. 
were received from 834 milling companies operating 993 mills. 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on Sept. 30, 1928 
The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 


Reports 


These mills produced 90.8 


per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 1925. 
Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually have been considered. Of the 834 mills reporting, 18 held no stocks of wheat 


and flour on Sept. 30, 1928. 


31, 1927, are presented for comparison. 
Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on Sept. 30, June 30 and March 31, 1928, 
and Dec. 31, 1927: 


Number of milling companies reporting...... 
Number of mills represented 





*Per cent of United States wheat flour output 
Wheat stocks held by mills (bus)— 


In 
In 
In 


In 
In 


In 


of 


country elevators 
public terminal elevators 


private terminal elevators not attached to 


mills 


transit and bought to arrive... 


mills and mill elevators attached to mills. 92, 


Total wheat stocks 





Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls)— 


mills, private warehouses, 


houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 


, totals 


Data on stocks as of June 30 and March 31, 1928, and Dec. 


¢ 1928 1927 

Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 

834 832 835 852 

Por ae 993 995 1,007 1,011 

90.8 90.4 91.2 89.5 

He ee 10,601,032 1,905,315 5,482,199 8,842,323 

4 dERN Os we 20,214,431 3,679,400 9,334,838 14,106,519 

Shiner annie 3,885,328 553,517 2,109,901 3,640,221 

Sr 23,872,861 10,162,805 9,407,499 18,587,384 

654,724 29,781,757 59,050,482 70,4 460,905 902 

eet eae 151,228,376 46,082,794 85,384,919 115,6 637, 7349 
public ware- 

EGE Se 180,489 38,634,484 4,188,885 4,539,905 


*Based on the total output (114,689,930 wates of wheat flour reported at the census 


manufactures, 1925. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Southwest’s Production Smaller Than That of Record Year, But 
Shows Steady Forward Pace 


ern Miller from mills show that in 

the crop year ended June 30, 1928, 
the mills in Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, with those at the two principal 
Missouri River terminal market centers, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., manu- 
factured a total of 29,394,124 bbls wheat 
four. While this figure indicated that 
the production of mills had fallen off 
during 1927-28, compared with 1926-27, 
by 11.3 per cent, it should be remem- 
pered that the output in 1926-27 estab- 
lished an all-time record and was fully 
30 per cent greater than the production 
for 1925-26. 

Last crop year’s flour production is 

ater than that of any previous crop 
year in the history of the Southwest, ex- 
cluding the exceptionally large output of 
1926-27, although it only any sur- 

ses the previous best total made in 
1924-25. It should be noted, therefore, 
that the decline in output of flour that 
occurred last year is not as serious as at 
first it might appear to be. The prog- 
ress made in 1926-27 was too rapid for 
the industry to maintain, reflecting an 
abnormal situation, the spring wheat crop 
having been short, while that of hard 
winter wheat was abundant. In the past 
crop year of 1927-28, when the wheat 
crops were nearer normal in each section, 
the progress of milling in the South- 
west fell back into the steady forward 
pace that it had been following for a 
number of years. 

The amount of flour produced in Kan- 
sas City last crop year was 3.2 per cent 
greater than in the previous season but, 
owing to the opening of a new unit of 
one of the mills, the percentage of oper- 
ation to capacity dropped from 80 per 
cent in 1926-27 to 77.5 in 1927-28. Sa- 
lina, by producing 1,889,481 bbls, ad- 
vanced into first place among interior 
milling centers. Salina mills increased 
their percentage of operation by about 
18 points in 1927-28 over the previous 
year’s figures. Declines in production 
and percentage of operation were re- 
ported from Wichita, Hutchinson, To- 
peka, Atchison and St. Joseph. 

The most active flour producing center 
in the Southwest, according to these fig- 
ures, is Omaha, where the mills operated 
at the very high rate of 96.9 per cent 
during 1927-28, compared to 86 in the 
previous season. It will be remembered 
that there was an exceptionally large 
crop of wheat in Nebraska last year, al- 
though the production of the state as a 
whole shows a slight falling off from the 
previous season. 

The production, in barrels, of the three 
states and of Kansas City and St. Jo- 
seph mills for the crop year ended June 
30, 1928, and for the previous year, with 
percentage of increase or decrease, is 
here shown: 


Rien mi direct to The Northwest- 





1926-27 1927-28 *Per ct. 

Kansas ...... 16,512,146 14,230,332 —16.0 
Oklahoma .... 3,335,651 2,626,130 —37.0 
Nebraska .... 8,674,203 8,546,364 —3.6 
Kansas City... 7,217,840 7,450,739 +3.2 
St. Joseph.... 1,991,506 1,540,559 —29.3 
Totals ..... 82,731,346 29,394,124 —11.3 


‘Increase or decrease. 


Following are the details of the figures 
on flour production of southwestern mills, 
together with supplementary memoranda 
covering production at principal termi- 
nals and interior centers, all compiled 
from the reports made by the mills di- 
rect to The Northwestern Miller: 


Kansas 
The following table shows in detail the 
humber of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1928, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbld bbls made, bbls bus 
33 1,000 and over 55,300 9,359,624 42,643,974 
39 500 to 1,000. 24,200 3,833,701 17,448,601 





22 200 to 500. 6,805 885,005 4,046,269 
15 100 to 200. 2,055 110,335 495,633 
16 Less than 100 805 41,667 200,649 
125 89,165 14,230,332 64,835,126 


wen Nonreporting Kansas mills of 200 
ls and less capacity estimated at same 


ma of activity as reporting mills of like 


Year ending June 30, 1927: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
$1 1,000 and over 52,800 10,833,694 48,793,927 
88 600 to 1,000. 24,025 4,149,549 18,700,806 
25 200 to 500. 7,705 1,196,421 6,407,066 
20 100to 200. 2,670 265,753 1,218,192 





21 Less than 100 1,005 66,729 316,280 

135 88,205 16,512,146 74,431,271 
Year ending June 380, 1926: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbis bus 
30 1,000 and over 49,950 8,019,895 36,528,094 
41 600 to 1,000. 25,435 3,099,832 14,222,266 
26 200 to 600. 899,314 4,064,755 
26 100 to 200. 253,175 1,172,359 





27 Less than 100 1,266 76,877 862,057 

150 87,940 12,349,093 56,339,530 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
29 1,000 and over 48,000 9,079,638 41,284,035 
40 600 to 1,000. 25,145 4,241,821 19,179,129 
30 200 to 500. 9,190 1,285,428 6,920,615 
27 100 to 200. 3,420 $44,848 1,599,822 





33 Less than 100 1,530 106,301 489,537 

159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,038 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

28 1,000 and over 47,170 8,241,558 37,444,297 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,560 3,869,093 17,659,395 
81 200 to 500.... 9,095 1,193,163 5,314,540 
28 100 to 200.... 3,675 348,188 1,619,718 





32 Less than 100 1,574 125,312 680,043 

162 88,074 183,777,814 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
29 1,000 and over 48,705 8,802,019 40,704,155 
43 500 to 1,000.. 26,705 4,512,336 20,517,489 
41 200 to 500.... 12,135 1,688,122 7,643,434 
22 100 to 200.... 2,820 274,252 1,276,622 





44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 

179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

80 1,000 and over 48,965 9,203,771 41,758,130 
39 500 to 1,000.. 24,225 4,660,034 21,225,696 
88 200 to 500....11,805 1,699,046 7,758,366 





29 100 to 200.... 3,725 386,317 1,758,961 

39 Less than 100 1,795 116,203 540,497 

175 90,515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
Year ending June 30, 1921: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

29 1,000 and over 40,575 6,667,884 30,419,332 
38 600 to 1,000.. 23,455 3,534,458 16,093,940 
45 200 to 500.... 14,020 1,697,676 7,740,398 
39 100 to 200.... 4,879 359,982 1,648,556 
54 Less than 100 2,445 115,216 532,366 


205 85,374 12,375,216 56,434,592 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 


based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 





Less 
than Aver- 
100 


1921.. 54.7 60.2 40.3 246 15.7 48.3 
1920.. 65.2 65.1 665.6 383.2 28.6 60.6 
1919.. 59.3 57.0 49.6 383.4 22.3 64.3 
1918.. 563.6 653.0 48.9 380.2 18.1 49.9 
1917.. 64.0 68.0 68.0 386.0 26.0 61.0 
1916.. 68.0 64.7 62.3 88.6 380.56 62.8 
1915.. 70.6 71.8 68.6 389.3 28.6 67.0 
1914.. 69.6 61.0 64.4 388.6 28.0 62.7 
1913.. 67.6 64.0 60.7 380.6 382.2 69.8 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 

All mills 

Year— No. Cap. 
1927-28.. 125 89,165 
1926-27.. 135 
1925-26.. 150 
1924-25.. 169 
1923-24.. 162 
1922-28.. 179 
1921-22.. 176 
1920-21.. 205 
1919-20... 206 
1918-19. 
1917-18. 
1916-17. 
1915-16. 
1914-15.. 177 
1913-14.. 
1912-13.. 182 
1911-12.. 191 
1910-11.. 211 
1909-10.. 226 


Wheat 
consumed 
64,835,126 
74,431,271 
66,339,530 
68,473,048 
62,617,993 
70,902,485 
73,036,650 
66,434,592 
72,024,340 
69,142,807 
49,233,846 
66,222,279 
56,074,464 
66,417,605 
61,487,092 
49,406,226 
42,736,504 
46,216,005 
46,134,812 


Flour 

produced 
14,230,332 
16,512,146 
12,849,093 
16,067,031 
18,777,314 
16,442,713 
16,065,371 
12,376,216 
15,577,649 
18,271,193 
10,901,449 
11,932,186 
12,218,447 
12,599,151 
11,303,289 
10,688,566 

9,440,921 
10,207,358 
10,197,152 


eee 
a 
= 


63,870 
62,375 


OKLAHOMA 
Figures covering year ending June 30, 
1928: Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
1,000 and over 9,300 1,414,854 6,409,985 
7 500 to 1,000. 4,700 757,530 3,486,922 
13 200 to 500. 3,650 397,079 1,797,743 





4 100 to 200. 500 24,367 116,010 
18 Less than 100 850 32,300 153,500 
49 19,000 2,626,130 11,964,160 


Note: Nonreporting Oklahoma mills of 
200 bbis and less capacity estimated on same 
basis of activity as reporting mills. 

Year ending June 30, 1927: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

6 1,000 and over. 8,305 1,681,907 7,683,865 

8 600 to 1,000.. 4,900 1,126,292 6,126,068 





13 200 to 600.. 83,350 452,772 2,054,385 

3 100 to 200.. 350 25,485 119,604 

20 Less than 100.. 885 72,196 320,380 

50 17,790 8,358,651 15,204,292 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,325 1,206,649 5,488,218 
8 500 to 1,000.. 5,050 888,729 4,068,917 
13 200 to 500.... 8,495 436,016 1,998,153 





5 100 to 200.... 600 21,092 100,311 

25 Less than 100 1,110 43,840 202,893 

57 18,580 2,596,326 11,848,492 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 

Daily Flour Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,285 1,551,305 6,990,477 
7 500 to 1,000.. 4,700 741,249 3,377,363 
12 200 to 600.... 8,355 886,658 1,766,484 





6 100 to 200.... 760 57,239 262,051 

28 Less than 100 1,202 71,641 296,700 

59 18,292 2,807,892 12,691,076 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Dail Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,655 1,312,000 5,898,861 
7 500 to 1,000.. 4,485 647,852 2,836,339 
14 200 to 500.... 3,810 410,691 1,861,751 





6 100 to 200.... 860 57,713 238,074 

27 Less than 100 1,300 66,975 235,735 

60 19,060 2,485,231 11,070,750 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
7 1,000 and over 9,455 1,256,289 5,799,626 
5 500 to 1,000.. 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 





15 200 to 500.... 4,205 449,751 2,036,989 
9 100 to 200.... 1,275 105,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100 1,530 46,015 209,922 
69 19,590 2,275,602 10,442,037 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
8 1,000 and over 10,675 1,684,731 7,620,882 





7 600 to 1,000.. 4,350 692,893 3,128,538 
14 200 to 600.... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200.... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,531,254 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Oklahoma, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 = Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1928.. 50.7 53. 1.7 16.2 12.7 46.1 


1927.. 67.0 78.0 45.0 24.0 27.0 62.0 
1926.. 48.0 680 41.0 11.0 18.0 46.0 
1925.. 62.0 62.0 38.0 25.0 19.0 61.0 
1924.. 52.0 48.0 35.0 22.0 140 43.0 
1923.. 44.0 44.0 35.0 28.0 10.0 38.0 
1922.. 52.0 63.0 38.0 28.0 12.9 46.0 
Av’ge 53.7 64.0 37.7 22.0 15.5 47.4 


NEBRASKA 
Figures covering year ending June 30, 
928: y Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 9,250 2,214,441 9,698,030 


4 600 to 1,000. 2,200 497,045 2,281,405 
15 200 to 500. 4,110 389,183 1,789,627 
19 100 to 200. 2,375 235,610 1,074,281 


67 Less than 100 3,444 971,073 
111 21,379 3,546,364 15,814,416 

Note: Nonreporting Nebraska mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated on same 
basis of activity as reporting mills. 

Year ending June 30, 1927: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

5 1,000 and over 8,550 1,944,685 8,945,601 

4 600 to 1,000. 2,450 647,914 2,960,554 
15 200 to 600. 4,025 473,748 2,202,600 
23 100 to 200. 2,801 308,855 1,674,127 
82 Less than 100. 4,231 299,001 1,367,337 


129 22,057 8,674,208 17,150,219 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 
Dail 


210,085 








Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 

mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbis bus 
6 1,000 and over 8,000 1,510,569 7,045,092 
4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 586,405 2,699,294 
17 200 to 600. 4,216 6,683 
24 100 to 200. 2,865 197,6 913,595 
321,838 1,508,584 


91 Less than 100. 4,674 
141 22,164 3,047,614 14,153,148 









441 

Year ending June 30, 1925: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbis bbis made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over 7,350 1,745,199 7,981,662 
4 500 to 1,000.. 2,400 691,457 2,654,634 
19 200 to 500.... 4,975 480,930 2,007,138 
23 100 to 200.... 2,775 264,626 1,233,433 
96 Less than 100 4,840 428,866 1,947,400 





147 22,840 3,461,078 15,824,167 
Year ending June 380, 1924: 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,950 1,683,405 7,287,975 
5 500 to 1,000.. 2,800 601,074 2,249,235 
14 200 to 500.... 38,625 307,305 1,399,176 
31 100 to 200.... 8,680 857,248 1,641,962 
104 Less than 100 6,232 430,994 1,971,296 


169 24,287 3,180,026 14,549,644 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Dail 





y Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

6 1,000 and over 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 

6 500 to 1,000.. 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 

18 200 to 500.... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 

28 100 to 200.... 3,290 285,922 1,075,878 
112 Less than 100 5,533 305,285 1,412,627 


168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Dail 





y Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

5 1,000 and over 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 

5 500 to 1,000.. 2,950 503,625 2,295,854 

16 200 to 500.... 4,115 445,865 2,008,402 

28 100 to 200.... 8,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100 5,308 $77,637 1,741,832 


160 24,623 3,007,598 13,536,251 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity, 

based on 300 running days of mills of all 

sizes in Nebraska, by years ending June 30: 
1,000 600 200 100 =6Less 

and to to to than Aver- 

ay 600 200 100 age 





1922.. 53.0 656.0 36.0 27.0 23.0 40.7 
Av’ge 67.7 71.2 32.9 29.6 22.3 46.0 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 
The following tables show the yearly ca- 
pacity, flour production, and percentage of 


activity for the crop year ending June 30, 
of the mills at the points named, by years: 


KANSAS CITY 











Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
1928...... 9,612,000 7,450,739 77.5 
1927...... 8,985,000 7,217,840 80 
1926...... 7,878,000 5,455,430 69 
1926...... 7,727,400 5,783,214 74.8 
Co a 7,786,800 5,406,800 69 
1923...... 6,703,800 5,080,144 75 
1922...... 5,748,300 4,641,810 80 
WICHITA 
1928...... 3,120,000 1,766,196 56.6 
2,268,344 70 
1,566,594 47 
2,034,740 58 
1,904,811 57 
2,099,776 61 
1,877,609 58 
SALINA 
1928 2,400,000 1,889,481 78.7 
2,400,000 1,505,045 61 
2,175,600 1,298,624 59 
2,235,000 1,262,705 56 
1,806,000 998,842 55 
2,280,000 1,306,351 55 
2,355,000 1,636,619 69 
HUTCHINSON 
1928...... 1,530,000 920,597 60.1 
1927...... 1,530,000 1,245,151 81 
1926...... 1,530,000 944,092 61.7 
1925.. 1,560,000 1,096,043 70 
1924.. 1,560,000 991,938 63 
1923...... 1,602,500 1,263,876 78 
1922...... 1,732,500 1,265,327 73 
TOPEKA 
1928...... 1,690,000 509,397 32.1 
1927...... 1,665,000 651,945 39 
1926...... 1,575,000 392,311 25 
1926...... 1,245,000 613,629 50 
1924 +++ 1,327,500 652,260 41 
1923...... 1,546,500 873,870 56 
1922..... + 1,590,000 1,081,504 68 
ATCHISON 
1928...... 1,575,000 1,381,527 87.7 
1927...... 1,440,000 1,364,247 94 
1926...... 1,485,000 1,182,971 79 
1925. +» 1,185,000 1,176,860 99 
1924...... 1,395,000 1,048,311 75 
1923..... ° 945,000 729,703 77 
1922...... 570,000 224,926 57 
OMAHA 
1928...... 1,260,000 1,221,783 96.9 
1927...... 1,365,000 1,159,381 86 
1926...... 1,419,600 1,048,827 73 
1,043,544 71 
1,042,602 71 
1933..... + 1,080,000 956,466 88 
1922 eee 930,000 884,258 95 
ST. JOSEPH 
1928...... 2,460,000 1,540,559 62.6 
1927...... 2,460,000 1,991,506 80 
1926...... 2,464,800 1,710,391 69 
1926...... 2,462,000 1,921,012 78 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
FOR MILLERS’ MEETING 


Semiannual Gathering of Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago Will Emphasize 
Problems of Cost Accounting 


Announcement has been made of the 
program for the semiannual meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation, which 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Nov, 15-16. The first day will 
be devoted entirely to a discussion on 
cost accounting, and the committee in 
charge hopes to impress upon the execu- 
tives and sales managers the advantages 
of a more general use of this medium. 

The meeting will be called to order on 
the morning of Nov. 15 by H. L. Beech- 
er, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., chairman of the board, and 
a committee on resolutions will be ap- 
pointed. D. S. Jackman, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, chairman of the 
committee on cost accounting, will pre- 
side over the cost accounting forum, 
which will be divided into three sections 

The first, in which the discussion 
be led by Mr. Jackman, J. G. Sc 
of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Elevator Co., and J. D. Walbe 
Sperry Flour Co., San Fran 
consider the cost card. The second sec- 
tion will be devoted to the grain de- 
partment, and discussion in this division 
will be led by Mr. Jackman and L, O. 
Bracy, of the Amendt Milling Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. The third section will dis- 
cuss cost comparison reports, under the 
leadership of M. L. Underwood, of the 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, G. 
A. Spaeth, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and W. B. Whitney, 
of the Model Mill Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn. After each section has completed 
its work, Harry A. Bullis, secretary and 
comptroller of the General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will deliver a “summing 
up” talk. 

The following day, Nov. 16, will be 
given over principally to an open forum 
for a discussion of subjects of general 
interest to the industry, together with 
reports of the officers and committees, 
and action on the report of the resolu- 
tions committee. 

ead 


BOOKLET ON SPECULATION 
MAY AFFECT GRAIN LAWS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A bulletin that 
may have much weight with Congress 
when pending legislation envisaging se- 
verer federal regulation of speculative 
operations on the grain exchanges is 
taken up, probably at the coming ses- 
sion, has been put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It gives the find- 
ings of a study made of actual large 
volume speculation on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1926 and the appar- 
ent effect on price trends. The conclu- 
sions arrived at by the investigators are 
that the effect was substantial. 

A particular examination was made 
of the operations of the five leading spec- 
ulators in wheat in the Chicago market 
in 1926, and as to these it is stated “that 
without the accumulation of long or short 
lines of millions of bushels by a few 
leading speculators the major swings 
in price would not have been so large.” 

“Particularly pronounced,” say the de- 
partment’s investigators, “is the relation 
of price to the market position of the 
leading speculators on days on which net 
purchases of sales in large proportion 
occurred. It is by no means a coinci- 
dence that the price and net trade 
moved in the same direction on 24 out 
of the 28 of these individual days on 
which the net trading of the five leading 
speculators aggregated 2,000,000 bus or 
more. There were in all 94 days of a 
total of 176 on which this group traded 
to a net amount of 500,000 bus or more. 
On 64 of these 94 days, or 68 per cent, 
the price moved in the same direction as 
the net trade of the group—i.e., if a 
purchase, upward; if a sale, downward. 
The net trading of the five amounted to 
1,000,000 bus or more on 56 days; on 44 
of these days, or 79 per cent, the price 
moved in the same direction as their net 
trades. There were 28 days on which 
the net amount traded was 2,000,000 
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bus or over, and on 24 of these days, or 
86 per cent, the price moved in the same 
direction as the net trade. There were 
five trades which exceeded 5,000,000 bus 
during the day, and in each case the fu- 
ture prices moved in the same direc- 
tion as the net trade.” 

The bulletin declares that the outstand- 
ing fact established by the study is that 
large scale trading by leading specula- 
tors relates to price in marked degree, 
and that, without such operations, price 
changes would be more gradual and 
would move more nearly in line with 
fundamental market information. 

The study was made by J. W. T. 
Duvel, chief, and G. Wright Hoffman, 
consulting grain economist, of the Grain 
Futures Administration. 


oo SD 


MONTANA COAST 
MILLS PLAN GER 


ding Company May Control Cente 
Mill Co. and Montana Flour Mills Co. 
if Stockholders Approve 


Seattte, Wasu.—Negotiations are un- 
der way for the merger of the Centen- 
nial Mill Co., Seattle, operator of seven 
mills in Oregon and Washington, with a 
combined daily capacity of 7,700 bbls, 
and the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, operator of three mills, with a 
combined daily capacity of 3,500 bbls 
flour and 300 of cereals. If the plan is 
ratified, a holding company will acquire 
the stock of the two firms, which will 
continue to be operated under their 
present names. It has also been an- 
nounced that Moritz Thomsen, presi- 
dent of the Centennial company, will 
retire and be succeeded by G. I. Toevs, 
vice president. The plan has not yet 
been submitted to the stockholders of 
the two organizations for their approval. 

The mills owned by the Centennial 
Mill Co. are: Tacoma (Wash.) Grain 
Co., 4,500 bbls; Centennial Mill Co., Spo- 
kane, 600; Washington Grain & Milling 
Co., Reardan, Wash., 500; Ritzville 
(Wash.) Flouring Mills, 600; Sprague 
(Wash.) Roller Mills, 500; Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Milling Co., 600; Columbia 
Milling Co., Portland, Oregon, 400. The 
Montana Flour Mills Co. owns a mill 
of 1,500 bbls daily capacity at Great 
Falls; 1,000 bbls and 300 bbls cereals at 
Bozeman, and 1,000 bbls at Harlowton, 
Mont. 

The Centennial Mill Co. began busi- 
ness in 1889 with the operation of a 
150-bbl mill at Spokane. Two years 
later, it entered the oriental export flour 
trade and built a 1,000-bbl mill at Seat- 
tle, subsequently increased to 3,500 bbls, 
and acquired mills at Sprague, Ritzville, 
and Wenatchee, Wash. On account of 
the great expansion of its oriental trade 
it took over the 4,500-bbl mill of the 
Tacoma Grain Co. in 1905, and since then 
has been one of the largest exporters of 
flour to the Orient. The company has 
assets of $4,259,005. Moritz Thomsen 
has been continually president of. the 
company since its inception, and is now 
relinquishing that position only because 
he wishes to retire from active business. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. entered 
the milling field in 1911, acquiring the 
mill at Harlowton, Mont., previously 
operated by the Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mills. The following year it acquired a 
mill at Lewistown, which the company 
subsequently disposed of. In 1916 a 
1,500-bbl mill was erected at Great 
Falls, and in 1919 the property and 
business of the Bozeman (Mont.) Mill- 
ing Co., which owned a 1,000-bbl flour 
mill and a 300-bbl cereal mill, was ac- 
quired. The headquarters of the com- 
pany were at Lewistown for many years, 
but are now at Great Falls. Charles R. 
McClave, president and manager, has 
had active management of the business 
from its inception. The company’s au- 
thorized capital stock is $2,000,000, of 
which $1,280,000 has been issued, and its 
assets are between $1,500,000 and §$2,- 
000,000. 

















oo 
W. SUCKOW, INDIANA MILLER, DEAD 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— William W. Suck- 
ow, of Franklin, Ind., founder of the 
Suckow Milling Co., died at his home 
last week, after an illness of two months. 
Mr. Suckow, who was 77 years of age, 


entered the milling industry in 1870 at 
Minneapolis, and later was a milling 
engineer at Chicago, St. Louis, Wichita, 
and New Orleans. In 1887 he acquired 
an interest in the milling firm of Mc- 
Daniel & Wright, later purchasing the 
entire stock of the company and in- 
corporating the Suckow Milling Co. He 
is survived by three children, William, 
Jr., Carl, and Clara, and a. brother, 
Frank, of Plymouth, Wis. 


oo > 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS IN NEW FIRM 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Announcing a plan 
to extend the system of stores to all 
parts of the country, Clarence Saunders, 
founder of the Piggly Wiggly system, 
but for several years operating a chain 
of retail stores here and in near-by cities, 
will head a new corporation to be 
backed by capitalists in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and Detroit. It will 
manufacture and sell store equipment, 
and also will get a small royalty on 
sales, similar to that received by the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation, recently ac- 
uired by the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 

Co. The new corporation will take 


ON BAKERY 


A bakery which features the produc- 
tion of bread baked according to doc- 
tor’s prescription has been established at 
2138 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., by Mrs. Geneva Stauss. The shop, 
known as the Pioneer Baking Co., also 
carries a regular line of bakery products. 

oo > 


VERMONT BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


One-Day Session Features Addresses and 
Discussion of Problems—Stale Re- 
turns Bill to Be Drawn 


Featuring addresses by leaders in 
their respective fields, the annual con- 
vention of the Vermont Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Vermont, 
Burlington, on Oct. 10. It was opened 
with the registration of bakers in the 
morning, and the meeting proper began 
at 2 p.m., under the chairmanship of 
M. B. Ingalls, of Wallingford, president. 

H. D. Likins, of Boston, business man- 
ager of the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, reported on the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Charles G. Reed, of 
Lawrence, Mass., president of the New 
England chapter of the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, in his talk 
urged the production of the best pos- 
sible loaf of bread, and E. J. Ranney, 
of Albany, N. Y., addressed the bakers 
on merchandising methods. 

After the open meeting was adjourned, 
Charles G, Reed ‘presided at a special 
impromptu session in which many sub- 
jects of potent interest to the bakers 
were discussed. A committee, composed 
of G. C. West, William McKee, and L. 
A. Girard, was appointed to prepare a 
measure to regulate the return of stale 
bread, which will be presented at the 
next session of the legislature. 

The following officers were elected: 
George Kidder, Middlebury, president; 
William Collins, Brandon, vice presi- 
dent; Ralph Hamblett, Newport, secre- 
tary; L. A. Girard, Burlington, treas- 
urer. A committee was appointed to 
arrange the details of a series of month- 
ly gatherings, the first of which will be 
held in November. 

In the evening the annual banquet, 
attended by 80 persons, was held at the 
Hotel Vermont, followed by a dance. 
During the business session in the after- 
noon, the ladies attending the convention 
were taken on a scenic tour along Lake 
Champlain, visiting Fort Ethan Allen 
and the University of Vermont. 

oo 
PIEDMONT MILLERS TO MEET 

A meeting of the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association will be held at the O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Nov. 16. 
The meeting will be held earlier than 
usual this year, because of several im- 
portant matters to be considered. Among 
them is a proposed change in freight 
rates which would affect nearly every 
miller in the Piedmont district. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
BY KENTUCKY BAKERS 


Action of Trade Practices Conference In- 
dorsed, Lax Credits Condemned by As- 
sociation—S. W. Burke New President 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associa. 
tion was held at the Helm Hotel, Bowl. 
ing Green, on Oct. 8-10. Oct. 8, regis- 
tration was the first business of the con- 
vention. On this day also the executive 
committee held its last meeting. 

The business session was opened op 
the following morning, when Charles 4 
Bell welcomed the delegates, and §, w. 
Burke, of Junction City, responded. 
Theodore Vonbokern, president, then de. 
livered his annual address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the association 
during the past year and recommended 
that one-day meetings be held through- 
out the state, as is customary for many 
associations. This address was followed 
by a short talk by R. C. P. Thomas 
Kentucky attorney, and the reports of 
the secretary, Robert F. Cobb, and of 
the treasurer Frank Kapfhammer, were 
made. Numerous felicitations were ex- 
tended to the association by many yis- 
itors present from other states, and 
Charles F. Pfeffer, past president of the 
association and president of the Asgo- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, spoke briefly. 

Ralph Morris, of Swift & Co., talked 
on the subject of “Pies Better Than 
Mother Used to Make,” which he illus- 
trated with charts, pointing out that 
both the character of the crust and the 
filling should receive consideration in re- 
lation to counter and truck delivery, 
Following was an address by J. J. Paar, 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co, 
who spoke on “Sweet Yeast Goods, Va- 
riety and Quality.” The nominating 
committee then announced its selections, 
after which Mr. Pfeffer reported on the 
trade practice conference held in con- 
nection with the convention of the 
American Bakers Association at Chi- 
cago, and requested that the resolutions 
committee present an indorsement of the 
conference action to the convention. 

Charles B. Meyers acted as toastmas- 
ter at the annual banquet in the evening, 
at which the past presidents of the as- 
sociation spoke. Following the banquet 
was a dance. 

On the next day, the first address of 
the session was made by Colonel Lee 
Zwigard, who talked on “Retail Produc- 
tion—Yours and Mine,” followed by T. 
Lemcke, of The Fleischmann Co., who 
addressed the convention on “Merchan- 
dising.” J. M. Hartley closed the sched- 
uled speech making with a talk, entitled 
“Afters.” The question box period, 
which followed, was presided over by 
Colonel Zwigard, J. M. Hartley, and 
James Butts, and questions on produc- 
tion, trade practices and selling were 
discussed. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
convention was one indorsing the finding 
of the trade practices conference at Chi- 
cago, and another supporting the recent 
stand of the Indiana Bakers’ Association 
in condemning lax credit allowances. 

The following officers were elected: S. 
W. Burke, Junction City, president; 
William Vogelman, Covington, vice pres- 
ident; Frank Kapfhammer, Louisville, 
treasurer; R. F. Cobb, Louisville, sec- 
retary. Ashland was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1929. 


oS! 


PARK & TILFORD GROCERY 
CHAIN WILL BE FORMED 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made, Oct. 24, by a representative of 
the Schulte interests, of the formation of 
Park & Tilford Retail Stores, Inc. 4 
$20,000,000 grocery chain system. The 
four New York stores of Park & Tilford, 
founded in 1840 and one of the oldest 
chain stores in America, will be the nu- 
cleus, it is said, of a chain of 1,000 gro- 
cery stores throughout the country. The 
capital of the new corporation will be 
supplied jointly by Park & Tilford and 
other Schulte interests, and no public 
offering of stock will be made. Head- 
quarters are at 386 Broadway, wher¢ 
Louis Goldvogel is in charge. 
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0SKAR JAHNSEN HEADS 
NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY 


Appointment of President of Flour amport- 
ers’ Association Effective Dec. 1—Follows 
Reintroduction of Measure Last June 


Lonnon, Ewnea., Oct. 27.— (Special 
Cable) —Oskar Jahnsen, president of the 
Norwegian Grain & Flour Importers’ 
Association, has been appointed govern- 
ment food administrator and head of 
the grain monopoly. The appointment 
is effective Dec. 1, 1928. It is expected 
that the grain and flour monopoly will 
be enforced beginning July 1, 1929. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Jahnsen will be engaged 
in perfecting the organization. 

* 7 


The government purchasing monopoly 
was first introduced in August, 1914, as 
a war measure, by the establishment of 
the Norwegian Government Food Com- 
mission, which was empowered to make 
arrangements for the country’s supply 
of grain and flour and other necessary 
articles of consumption, and to regulate 
their distribution throughout the nation. 

The commission was dissolved by an 
order-in-council on Sept. 14, 1916, and 
its activities transferred to the govern- 
ment directorate, which was formed 
simultaneously, merely an administrative 
change. During the first three years of 
the commission’s life the country’s re- 
quirements were imported con jointly by 
government and private importers, but 
due to increased difficulties with the food 
supply during 1917, an import monopoly 
on grain and flour was established. 
After the war, the government gradually 
discontinued its business enterprises, but 
the monopoly on grain and flour re- 
mained in force, pending a solution of 
the agricultural problem. 

In May, 1927, the Storthing decided 
to withdraw this monopoly. In the pre- 
vious summer, when the temporary mo- 
nopoly was abolished by an act of the 
Storthing, it was decided that the meas- 
ure should go into effect on July 1, 
1927, conditional upon a scheme to be 
devised for subsidizing the cultivation 
of grain in Norway, either by import or 
direct taxation. 

It was believed at that time that the 
monopoly would be reinstated in 1928 or 
1929, since the Liberal and Labor par- 
ties were likely to come into power at 
that time. The prediction was true, since 
the Storthing on June 18, 1928, voted 
to reintroduce the monopoly. 


oo 


INDIANA BAKERS DISCUSS 
LEGISLATION AT MEETING 


InprANaPouis, INp.—Approximately 30 
members of the executive committee of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association attended 
a luncheon meeting at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, recently, where Paul 
Buckley, of Hartford City, president of 
the association, led a discussion of pro- 
posed legislative measures. Among the 
matters which received attention was the 
Indiana law which prevents the return 
of stale products to the baker, but which 
has been ineffective for the last three 
years, because of an injunction obtained 
in a Chicago court. Charles P. Ehlers, 
secretary-manager, made a report on the 
recent convention of the American Bak- 
ers Association at Chicago. Indianapo- 
lis was chosen for the annual convention 
of the association, which will be held in 
February. 


oad 


OPERATIVES HOLD DISTRICT 
MEETING AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


_ About 75 millers from New York, ad- 
jacent states, and Canada attended the 
first official meeting of District No. 8 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
which was held at the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Athletic Club on Oct. 27. The feature 
of the meeting was a paper on “Breaking 
on the New Crop,’ read by Lawson 
Paul, of the Phelps & Sibley Milling 
Co., Cuba, N. Y. Mr. Paul said that, 
with careful selection of wheat and at- 
tention to every detail in manufacture, 
millers have little reason to worry about 
the quality of the new crop. The paper 
was illustrated by diagrams, and the 
Speaker answered questions proposed by 
his listeners. M. F. Dillon, national sec- 
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retary of the association, talked on the 
work of the organization. A feature of 
the gathering was the presence of four 
past presidents of the national associa- 
tion, Captain W. H. Corrie, of St. Thom- 
as, Ont., M. M. Fredel, of New York, 
and A. W. Spehr and Major S. Howe, 
of Buffalo. Barnum Ortman, of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 81 
years of age, and connected with his 
company for 47 years, also attended. It 
was decided to hold the next district 
meeting early in January. 


eal 
E. W. KIDDER’S DAUGHTER DIES 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Miss Austa Kid- 
der, 19-year-old daughter of Edward W. 
Kidder, of the Holden (Mo.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., died at St. Luke’s Hospi- 





prepared, and it is expected that the 
meeting will take the form of a round 
table discussion of millers’ problems, to- 
gether with some talk about new crop 
flour. 
oS 
OKLAHOMA DROUTH BROKEN 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—aA_ serious 
drouth was broken last week in the grain 
sections of Texas and Oklahoma by good 
rains that fell over a wide area. Due 
to an exceptionally warm, dry autumn, 
corn harvesting was completed several 
weeks earlier than is usual, and farmers 
have been able since the rain to get a 
part of their fall planting done. Due to 
continued activity in the cash grain mar- 
kets for small grains, particularly the 
grain sorghums, and failures in so many 


The Late Roy P. Purchase 


tal, Kansas City, Oct. 28, as a result 
of complications following being bitten 
by a neighbor’s pet dog several months 
ago. Little was thought of the incident 
at the time, although all proper precau- 
tions were taken. Later, when the seri- 
ousness of the situation became evident, 
it was too late to save her life. 

Miss Kidder was the eldest of three 
children. Mrs. Kidder died seven months 
ago at Carthage, where Mr. Kidder was 
at that time manager of the Morrow- 
Kidder Milling Co. Following the burn- 
ing of the company’s mill a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Kidder acquired an interest in 
the mill at Holden, and moved there 
with his two daughters and one son. 

Edward Kidder is the only son of 
Rowe E. Kidder, for many years a 
member of the milling firm of Arms & 
Kidder, Kansas City, but now retired 
from active business. 


oo > 

OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—District No. 1 of 
the Association of Operative Millers will 
hold its quarterly meeting at Wichita, 
Kansas, Nov. 3, at the Green Parrot Inn. 
The meeting will be preceded by a 
luncheon. No special papers have been 


sections of the cotton crop, forecasters 
are predicting that an unusually large 
acreage will be planted to the small 
grains next season. 
oo 
KANSAS DISTRICT BAKERS MEET 


Sauna, Kansas.—Bakers from Salina 
and the near-by trade territory met here 
on Oct. 25 for a luncheon and a session 
at the country club. Among important 
visitors were Henry C. Brinkman, Law- 
rence, president of the Kansas State 
Bakers’ Association, and H. T. Corson, 
Wichita, director of the National Food 
Bureau. Both men spoke. J. W. Shell- 
haas, Junction City, vice president of the 
state bakers’ organization for this dis- 
trict, presided. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKER DEAD 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—George W. Brower, 
former president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, died at the Potts- 
ville, Pa., hospital on Oct. 13, after a 
long illness. Mr. Brower, who was 59 
years of age, had been engaged in the 
baking business in Pottsville for more 
than 30 years. He is suryived by his 
widow, five daughters, and a son. 
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MOTOR CRASH FATAL 
TO ROY P. PURCHASE 


Manager of the Commander Flour Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Dies as Result of Col- 
lision on Oct. 23 


Puiiapetpuia, Pa.—Roy P. Purchase, 
manager of the Commander Flour Co., 
was fatally injured in an automobile 
collision on the night of Oct. 23. He 
sg a following evening at 9:15 at 

e tlantic Cit spi i 
City, No. y Hospital, Atlantic 

The accident occurred on Absecon 
Boulevard while Mr. Purchase was driv- 
ing to Philadelphia from Atlantic City 
after calling on some men in the trade. 
He was alone in the car, and while at- 
tempting to pass another automobile 
which had turned out rather sharply he 
struck the vehicle in front of him, turn- 
ing it over. His own car was thrown 
from the road and crashed into an oak 
tree. No occupant of the other car 
was injured. 

The body was shipped from Atlanti 
City to the Oliver H. Bair Funeral Par- 
lors, 1820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
from which place the funeral services 
were held at 2 p.m. on Oct. 27. The 
body was then taken to the Laurel Hill 
Cemetery here, and placed in a vault. 
Later it will be sent to California, where 
Mrs. Purchase’s parents reside. A. Ray 
Petty, of the Baptist Temple, of which 
the deceased was a member, related some 
of the great kindnesses and acts of 
charity that had characterized Mr. Pur- 
chase’s busy life. Honorary pallbearers 
consisted of these members of the trade: 
J. W. Craig, James J. Rodgers, Stew- 
art Unkles, Edward Knighton, A. D. 
Acheson, Hubert J. Horan, Michael 
Price and A. William Schneider. 

Mr. Purchase was 44 years old. In 
addition to his widow, Theda B. Pur- 
chase, he is survived by his father, a 
sister, two brothers, and his two chil- 
dren, J. Eleanor, aged 19, and George, 
aged 14. Mrs. Purchase and the Com- 
mander Flour Co. desire to express their 
thanks to the many members of the trade 
for kind sympathy extended. 

The death of Mr. Purchase came as a 
terrific shock to men in the trade in the 
East. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, who was unable to be here for the 
funeral services, sent J. W. Mashek as 
his personal representative. 


* * 


‘Roy P. Purchase enjoyed an unusually 
wide acquaintance in the trade, hoth in 
the East and the West. He started in 
the flour and feed business in Des 
Moines, Iowa, being associated with his 
father-in-law, George Butcher, a former 
terminal elevator operator at Minneapo- 
lis. They did business under the name 
of the Des Moines Flour & Feed Co. 
Mr. Purchase later controlled the Cres- 
ton (Iowa) Flour & Feed Co., the Mason 
City Flour & Feed Co., and the Inter- 
state Flour & Feed Co., of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, with offices in Omaha. 

In July, 1917, Mr. Purchase moved to 
Minneapolis and incorporated the In- 
terstate Flour & Feed Co., which, for a 
while, did a flourishing business. In the 
readjustment period in 1919, however, 
the company met with severe financial 
losses, and Mr. Purchase was forced to 
liquidate. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Purchase went 
east as the personal representative of 
B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Mill Co. After looking the field 
over, he decided to locate at Philadel- 
phia, and helped to organize the Com- 
mander Flour Co. This venture was 
highly successful, and under Mr. Pur- 
chase’s able administration the company 
has become one of the largest flour dis- 
tributors in the East,, 

Mr. Purehase was extremely popular 
in the trade, not only with his customers 
but his competitors as well, who ad- 
mired him for his clean-cut business 
methods. He was a staunch friend and, 
as might be expected, his home life was 
ideal To Mrs. Purchase and the two 
children is extended the sympathy of a 
host of sorrowing friends. 

R. T. B. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market at best is quiet. 
Buyers, and bakers especially, seem to 
be waiting until after the presidential 
election before committing themselves 
further. Most of the trade is fairly 
well covered for the time being, anyway. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending Oct. 27 were somewhat less 
than the capacity represented. Millers 
confidently looked forward to improved 
sales at the opening of the current week, 
following the sharp advance in wheat on 
Oct. 27, but the weaker undertone the 
last two days has not tended to increase 
confidence in the market. 

The main complaint is the lack of 
shipping instructions. Most spring wheat 
mills have a large volume of business on 
their books but, aside from a compara- 
tive few, they are not operating much 
more than 70 per cent capacity. Sev- 
eral companies are stressing to their road 
representatives the importance of get- 
ting directions in order to clean up con- 
tracts on time, but buyers seem in no 
hurry to order flour forward. 

The situation as to clears is somewhat 
mixed. Some seem to be doing a nice 
business in first clear, while others are 
forced to store their production. Second 
clears, temporarily, are neglected, with 
the result that sales are reported by job- 
bers at less than red dog is bringing, 
where sales of the latter are possible. 

Both flour and feed buyers for the 
time being have assumed a waiting atti- 
tude, with no activity apparent any- 
where. Meantime, the movement of 
wheat in the interior has _ slackened, 
while premiums on choice offerings have 
strengthened a little. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 30 Year ago 

OOCIER. ccccccccccces $6.50@7.00 $7.25 @7.60 
Standard patent ..... 6.25@6.65 7.10@7.25 
Second patent ....... 5.90@6.35 6.70@6.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.80@6.05 6.40@6.55 
First clear, jute*..... 5.15@5.40 6.00@6.25 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.50 4.00@4.85 
Whole wheat ........ 5.70@6.10 7.10@7.35 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.70 6.00@6.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


On account of scarcity of choice am- 
ber durum, and advancing premiums, 
millers have been anticipating higher 
levels on semolinas. No change, how- 
ever, has as yet been made in the basis 
that has prevailed for a month or more, 
though one is daily expected. Shipping 
directions have fallen off, and mills are 
less active. Demand has been almost at 
a standstill for weeks because of large 
contracts in force, and any fresh buying 
in the near future will, of necessity, be 
by the car lot trade. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3%c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard 3c, durum fancy pat- 
ent 2%c and No. 8 semolina 8%@38%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 27, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 94,341 
bbls durum products, compared with 92,- 
671 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of a mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct, 21-27 ...... 460,800 244,995 53 
Previous week .. 460,800 295,002 64 
Year ago ....... 460,800 274,415 59 
Two years ago... 529,200 220,166 40 
Three years ago. 522,000 285,508 55 
Four years ago.. 559,800 251,967 45 
Five years ago... 561,100 300,545 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 661 bbls last week, 622 
in the previous week, 4,446 a year ago, 
and 3,450 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 21-27 ...... 309,000 232,599 75 
Previous week .. 400,950 291,661 72 
Year ago ....... 428,700 287,622 67 
Two years ago... 423,840 259,660 61 
Three years ago. 459,540 304,343 66 
Four years ago.. 424,890 282,144 66 
Five years ago... 321,840 190,647 59 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Sept. 29 71 71,050 276,519 267,122 17,784 5,790 


Oct. 6. 69 70,475 292,282 286,117 9,613 2,845 
Oct. 13. 69 70,475 306,727 289,313 12,963 
Oct. 20, 64 66,825 291,661 281,733 10,586 7,329 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 27, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports—, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 2,074 2,415 4 13 
St. Paul ...... 78 83 6 8 
Duluth-Sup. .. 234 218 eee os 
Outside ....... 2,170 2,275 62 $1 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Oct. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills, 


INCREASING CAPACITY AT BUFFALO 


The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week awarded a contract to 
the Weaver Co., northwestern represen- 
tatives of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
for machinery to equip the second unit 
of its mill at Buffalo. The contract calls 
for 46 double stands of 9x36-inch Allis 
rolls, 14 4x27-inch Nordyke & Marmon 
sifters, 18 Nordyke purifiers, 6 Rich- 
mond bran dusters, and the miscellane- 
ous equipment necessary for a 3,000-bbl 
mill. Also two 400 h-p and one 250 h-p 
motors. This will bring the capacity of 
the Buffalo mill to approximately 6,000 
bbls daily. 


NOTES 


J. W. Mashek, vice president of the 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the receipt of orders for 
26 disc separatots this month. 


R. L. Groff, until recently sales, man- 
ager for the Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, is visiting his parents in Minne- 
apolis. 

A robber held up the Holton bakery, 
2907 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
and escaped with $40. Mrs. Holton was 
alone in the shop at the time. 


James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, passed Oct. 26-27 in Minneapolis, 
visiting millers, and from here went to 
Duluth. 

H. G. Atwood, president of the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., passed sev- 
eral days in Minneapolis last week, and 
was reported to have bought a lot of 
screenings. ; 

A new chain store grocery, under the 
name “R Grocer—riteway system” made 





its appearance in Minneapolis Oct. 27. 
It is made up of about 150 individual 
grocers, closely affiliated with a large 
food producing organization. 


Carl U. Somers, one of the receivers 
for the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
St. Paul, and in charge of operations at 
the company’s terminal elevator, has re- 
signed, and will probably line up with a 
Minneapolis grain firm shortly. 

D. D. Tenney, president of the Tenney 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association. B. B. Sheffield, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, is senior vice president. 


John J. O'Donnell, an employee in the 
Pillsbury mills in Minneapolis since 1874, 
died Oct. 25, 75. For many years 
he was packing and loading foreman at 
the Anchor mill, but in more recent years 
ee | in the employment office at the A 


A committee of the northwestern dis- 
trict of the Association of Operative 
Millers met at Appleton, Minn 24, 
to discuss plans for the next eral 
meeting, to be held in a S on 
Dec. 8. Headed by Frank Bolton, of 
Mankato, chairman, the committee con- 
sisted of E. C. Veeck, New Ulm, H. H. 
Birkemeyer, Springfield, John A. Nolf, 
Appleton, and M. C. Belan, J. K. Howie 
and C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis. 


ad 


MONTANA 


Mills generally reported last week that 
business was rather slow and unsatis- 
factory, with no improvement in shipping 
directions. Presumably, the featureless 
wheat market of late and the oncoming 
election are the causes of the indifferent 
attitude of the flour trade. Millers hope 
that the sudden advance in the market 
on Oct. 27 will stir up some activity. 

Quotations, Oct, 27, f.o.b., mill, basis 
cotton 98’s, carload lots: first patent, 
$6.20@6.40 bbl; standard patent, $6@ 
6.20; first clear, $5.70@5.90. 


* #* 


Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
left on Oct. 26 for the East. 


oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills booked a fair volume of flour 
last week. Sales were generally in small 
lots and over a scattered territory. Of- 
fers for long-time delivery were too low. 
Clear flour was scarce and strong. One 
mill reported slow shipping instructions, 
causing reduced running time and out- 
put. Durum was quiet. Buyers were 
mostly working on old contracts, and the 
mill received fair shipping instructions. 

Quotations, Oct. 27, at Duluth-Supe- 
- f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
ons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.00@7.35 $7.05 @7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.75@7.10 6.55@7.05 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bat, GRR. e's Gis deiiweweces 28,165 76 
Previous week ......./..... 35,400 98 
Pe ED bp wesaccewetes eee’ 22,600 61 
FW FORTS GMO .eciveccics 28,765 78 


NOTES 


John ReQua, of ReQua Bros., grain 
rr aa Chicago; was in Duluth last 
week. 


Harry Hall, of the Victoria Elevator 
Co., and Walter H. Mills, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, were 
in Duluth last week. 


- L. G. Truesdell, of Minneapolis, was 

in Duluth, Oct. 24, in connection with an 

application for membership in the Board 

of Trade. The membership in the name 

e T. G. Winter will be transferred to 
m. 


Receipts of grain fell off considerably 
last week, but elevator shipments also 
declined and stocks in Duluth-Superior 
houses showed little change at the close. 
Some elevators are cram for room, 
while others are able to take more grain. 

Robert F. Straub, vice president of 
the Bunge North American Grain Cor- 
poration, New York, was in Duluth last 
week, opening an office of the company. 
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FLOUR SACKS GAIN WIDER 
AND MORE VARIED USAGE 


By Bella Biscomb 


From “Our Home Council” in Farm 
Stock & Home ’ 


IN these days, many of us must 
practice the. most rigid economy, 
and devise various means and ways 
by which we housewives can gain 
what we need. One of the best aids 
is the flour sack. By saving each 
one, many useful garments can be 
made from them when one has 
enough for the purpose in view. 

I am proud of a quilt I made of 
flour sacks which I saved until I had 
18 of the 30x29-inch ones. I pur. 
chased three packages of seal brown 
dye, and colored them. I used nine 
flour sacks for each spread, and 
placed an old bedquilt, with cotton 
batting on both sides, inside. I tied 
the two spreads together with dark 
red wool yarn, and stitched around 
the edges of the quilt with buttonhole 
stitches of the same color—dark red, 
This made a good-sized quilt, warm 
and beautiful. No one can tell it is 
a flour sack quilt, and there are 
many other colors to choose from on 
the color chart to suit one’s fancy. 

I made all my crib comforters of 
flour sacks. One was baby blue, tied 
with white yarn. One was pink, tied 
with cream colored yarn. They all 
served the purpose, and looked charm. 
ing. I have one quilt made of differ. 
ent colors, cut in squares, 5x5 inches, 
and nine squares in a block. The 
material is from the better quality 
flour sacks. 

Flour sacks make beautiful rugs, 
either knitted or braided, and dyed 
with the color combinations that one 
wishes to use in the pattern. 

HERE: 





He was elected to membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade, Oct. 27. C. H. 
Peterson will be local representative. 


F. G. Carson. 
oC 


MIDWEST FIRMS ACQUIRED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


The United Biscuit Co. of America 
has announced the acquisition of the 
Heckman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the Quality Biscuit Co., Mil- 
waukee, The acquisition of these two 
firms, together with the recent purchase 
of the Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., has increased United Biscuit’s vol- 
ume by about 30 per cent. The transac- 
tions were made through an exchange of 
stock. 

oo 


EXPERIMENTAL FLOUR MILL ASKED 

Wrinnirec, Man.—It has been pro- 
posed that the Dominion government 
should erect and operate an experimental 
flour mill in Canada on a commercial 
basis, in order to test the milling value 
of various grades and varieties of wheat, 
and a resolution to that effect has been 
passed by the United Farmers of Mani- 
toba and forwarded to the prime minis- 
ter. It is hoped by those behind the 
proposed project that the mill will be 
erected in Winnipeg, where it will be 
possible to secure samples of every grade 
and variety of wheat produced in west- 
ern Canada. 

oo] 


VIRGINIA MILL REOPENED 


Ricumonp, Va.—The- Moore Milling 
Co., which has leased the mill west of 
Salem, Va., from the city of Roanoke, 
began work last week. The mill for 
merly was operated by the Shank Mill- 
ing Co., but it has been idle for several 
years. D. E., W. P., R. A. and Muncey 
Moore, of Leaksville, N. C., members of 
the company which has secured the lease, 
were formerly in the wholesale grocery 
trade in Leaksville, until the plant was 
destroyed by fire. New machinery has 
been installed at the mill, and other Im- 
provements are being made. The new 


company will do a merchant milling busi- 
ness in addition to custom grinding. 
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OUTPUT FOR THE CROP YEAR 

According to reports received up to 
Oct. 20, the flour production of mills at 
the principal centers since the beginning 
of crop year, July 1, is as follows, 
comparisons being given for the similar 
period of last crop year. It will be noted 
that for the Southwest as a whole an 
increase of about 6.5 per cent has taken 
place in the flour production this year: 

Barrels manufactured in period July 1- 
Oct. 20: 





1928 1927 

Kansas City ........+- 2,463,150 2,269,332 
GE. vc cccweccaccoode 623,767 607,349 
St, Joseph ......seee0- 561,355 624,217 
WMD wc ccccccccccece 624,802 610,980 
GHEE. cc cccccccccccce 402,141 $64,452 
Atchison .....-e-eeeeee 461,454 446,034 
Southwest® .....+++e0s 3,537,180 3,218,748 

Grand totals ....... 8,673,849 8,141,112 


*Included under “Southwest” are about 66 
mills that are not located at points for 
which separate reports are given in the 


above table. 
oo SD 


KANSAS CITY 


More cheer is noticeable among Kan- 
sas City millers than for some time. Al- 
though they have probably had nothing 
to be gloomy about since the new os 
began, they actually seemed pleased wit 
business last week. This was mainly due 
tothe manner in which shipping direc- 
tions were being received, although new 
business also was fairly active. 

Sell Over Half Capacity.—In spite of 
the fact that, as one miller puts it, 75 
per cent of the hard winter wheat flour 
that is going to be sold this year already 
has changed hands, sales last week repre- 
sented almost 60 per cent of capacity. 
Some mills probably sold as much as ca- 
pacity. None of the business was in very 
arge lots, much of it being for 30@60- 
day shipment. The sudden advance in 
wheat on Oct. 27 got the sales managers 
to work, and it i§ probable that the end 
of the day saw some flour sold to those 
who thought the market would stay low 
until after election. 

Shipping Directions Active——It would 
seem that buyers were convinced that 
wheat was due to stay at about its pres- 
ent level or lower, as they sent in ship- 
ping directions in very fair volume. 
Those who made contracts at the higher 
levels have had time to become recon- 
ciled to the new wheat prices, and prob- 
ably see no good reason to hold off 
longer. This is eminently sensible, in 
view of the fact that all mills seem de- 
termined to enforce the carrying charge. 
A number put on a campaign to get di- 
rections last week, using telegraph, tele- 
phone and mail freely, with good results, 

Export Even Quieter—Export man- 
agers say that business dropped off, the 
slight betterment of the previous week 
not holding. The export situation is very 
dull, and most mills seem to think that it 
will remain that way until foreign buy- 
ers are unable to get Canadian and Buf- 
falo flour at much cheaper prices than 
they can get hard winter wheat flour. 
About the only business with foreign 
countries last week was composed of 
small lots to Europe and Latin America, 
with the latter probably predominating. 

Clears Still Tight—There is still a 
Very tight situation in clears. This is 

t to understand, as there is little 
export demand and blenders find them 
expensive to use extensively. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that 
mills are making very little clear, so 
that the small supply rather than any 
extraordinary demand is causing the 
tightness, 


Production Slightly Better—The out- 
put of flour at local mills improved 
Somewhat, reflecting the better flow of 
directions. A further improvement is 
looked for this week, At 84 per cent 
Tunning time at the mills is just one 


Soo 


{= 





point ahead of the 10-year average for 
this time of the year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 27, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $6.10@6.55 bbl; 95 per ecnt, $5.70 
@6.05; straight, $5.50@5.75; first clear, 
$4.80@4.90; second clear, $4.65; low 
grade, $4.40. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 316,860 234,009 74 
Previous week .. 316,860 240,183 75 
WOOP OHO .cccece 335,160 180,863 59 
Two years ago... 330,660 151,627 79 
Five-year average ......cceeeesees 71 
Ten-year AVCTABS ....ccesecsccseee 74 
KANSAS CITY 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 197,700 166,740 84 
Previous week .. 197,700 162,186 82 
Year ago ....... 196,500 180,863 92 
Two years ago... 175,500 151,627 86 
Five-year average .........eseeeees 83 
Ten-year AVCTAGE ......cseccescees 83 
WICHITA 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 62,400 43,064 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,385 69 
WOOP OBO. ccccece 62,400 40,686 65 
Two years ago... 62,400 42,580 68 
SALINA 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 46,800 41,428 88 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,940 89 
Year ago ....... 46,200 45,416 98 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,433 88 
OMAHA 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 27,300 26,687 98 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,302 100 
Year ago ....... 27,300 24,398 89 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,536 86 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 21-27 ...... 47,400 31,074 65 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,616 85 
Year G0 ...ccee 47,400 33,601 70 
Two years ago... 47,400 46,117 97 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 21-27 ....0. 30,900 28,218 91 
Previous week ., 30,900 31,996 103 
Year ago ....... 29,700 29,750 100 
Two years ago... 29,700 27,649 93 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Oct. 21-87 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccese 56 
Previous Week ..,ccccccccccccssscccece 73 
YVOOP BBO ccccccccccccccscscscvegeccceces 106 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair, 14 quiet, 
5 slow, 10 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
12,921 bbls last week, 25,714 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,081 a year ago, and 21,042 
two years ago. 


SEPTEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


The tenth district Federal Reserve 
Bank, in its monthly review of Oct, 1, 
summarizes southwestern flour produc- 
tion as follows: 

“According to reports to The North- 
western Miller, the output of flour at 
mills in the tenth district was for the 
shorter month of September about 4.3 
per cent less than in August, but 1.5 per 
cent greater than in September, 1927. 
A summary of the returns shows the 
mills were operated at 77.5 per cent of 
capacity in September, against 75 in 
August and 73.7 in September of last 
year. The output in barrels at the lead- 
ing milling centers is here shown: 





September, August, Sept., 

1928 1928 1927 

Atchison ........ 110,396 143,297 125,089 
Kansas City .... 649,402 699,578 672,797 
OMBRS ve ccocccce 106,670 113,335 103,919 
Salina ........... 169,956 166,187 185,768 
St. Joseph ...... 148,528 138,428 171,603 
Wichita ......... 175,015 177,138 183,488 
Outside ......... 984,846 1,012,690 868,548 
Totals ....... 2,344,813 2,450,653 2,311,212 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NOTES 
H. J. Holden, of the H. R, Williams 
Mill Supply Co., has returned from a 
trip in southern Kansas. 


Thad. L.. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., is on a 
business trip in the East. 


James D. Fleckenstein, local manager 
for the Livingston Economic Service, has 
returned from a trip in near-by terri- 
tory. 

L. N. Perrin, Chicago, of the wheat 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the local office 
last week. 


A daughter was born last week to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace C. Bagley. The lat- 
ter is grain buyer for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. 


S. P. Kramer, president of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has recovered 
from an illness that kept him confined to 
his home for about a month. 


Roy K. Durham, chemist for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., has returned from a sev- 
eral weeks’ trip in the East, where he 
visited the company’s trade. 


R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas): Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in Kansas City last week on his 
way home from an eastern trip. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, E. J. Long and 
T. T. Hogan, all of the sales department 
of the Southwestern Milling — 
returned last week from business trips. 


R. H. Montgomery, of the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from a trip in Oklahoma. 
He expects to go back there again this 
week, 


Don C. Graham, local flour broker, has 
returned from a trip in ‘the central 
states, where he found buyers mostly 
had their needs taken care of for the 
time being. 

T. H. Sherwood, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Kansas Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, returned last week from a trip in 
Kansas and Missouri, during which he 
found business conditions fairly good. 

Aristos flour was advertised last week 
in an outlying district of Kansas City 
by the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
through the medium of a brightly paint- 
ed balloon about seven feet in diameter. 

E. E. Stubblefield, a veteran salesman 
for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, died last week. He had been 
with the company ever since its forma- 
tion, and was very well known in the 
southwestern trade. 

A. C. Meunch, of the Hauck Milling 
Co., St. Joseph, accompanied by his son, 
G. W., was here last week. Mr. Meunch, 
Sr., recently underwent several opera- 
tions at Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
nervous trouble. e is considering a 
sale of his mill. 


A European importer, in a letter to 
a mill here, says that, owing to low 
water in the River Elbe, barges that 
carry flour from Hamburg into Czecho- 
slovakia can only be loaded about 50 
per cent of capacity. The result is that 
freight rates have increased about 125 
per cent since much of the flour was 
booked. This has worked considerable 
hardship on importers, as they have had 
to stand the loss occasioned by the in- 
crease. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, formerly president 
of the American Bakers Association, was 
in Kansas City recently on his way to 
Qmaha, where he was to assist the bakers 
of Nebraska in their suit against the 
state with regard to the constitutionality 
of the Nebraska bread weight law which, 
according to Dr. Barnard, is such that 
the bakers are forced to take the pre- 
caution of scaling —_ overweight, 
with a consequent reduction in the profit 
they should make. 

J. F. Kroutil, president and manager 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
was in Kansas City last week on his way 
home from a European trip that lasted 
several months. He was accompanied dl 
Mrs. Kroutil, who left him at New Yor 
and proceeded to California, where she 
will pass the winter. Mr. Kroutil’s 
brother, Frank, who is secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, soon will leave for 
Europe. J. F. left here for Yukon by 
airplane, his favorite form of travel. 


A local miller expressed the belief last 
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week that buyers this year have kept 
close to their actual requirements. This 
he attributes to the fact that a majority 
believe that millers are sincere in their 
determination to get carrying charges 
and, since buyers seem to have some 
psychological horror of paying this 
charge, they would rather underestimate 
their flour needs than attempt to do any 
speculating in the commodity. This, of 
course, is a hopeful sign for the future. 

H. W. Turner, of the local branch of 
the Chase Bag Co., returned recently 
from a three weeks’ motor trip to the 
East. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Turner and by his son, Louis, as far as 
New York. In that city they saw their 
son off on the Bessemer City. Louis will 
make a trip around the world in this 
ship, visiting Japan, China, India (where 
he will have an opportunity to see the 
growing and manufacture of jute), 

gypt and Europe. On his return, it is 
expected that he will join the Chase or- 
ganization. : 

Advices from British importers point 
to this being another good year for Brit- 
ish mills, Last year, owing to the large 
percentage of the Canadian crop that 
graded low, British mills are believed to 
have ground considerably more flour than 
for some time. English millers have the 
skill and patience to deal with these low- 
er grades, which they are able to buy at 
a considerable discount under the wheat 
that mills in Canada and Buffalo use. 
The flour that they make is acceptable, 
not only to British trade but to buyers 
in several European markets, when the 
lower prices that they are able to accept 
are taken into consideration. Importers 
say that when there is much off grade 
wheat in Canada, it will be a bad year 
for the flour export business. 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Millers reported an improvement in 
flour demand last week. Many buyers 
were inclined to take on further com- 
mitments when wheat reached the low 
point. The soft wheat trade was equally 
inclined to take on bookings, since the 
decline in soft wheat premiums made 
quite a substantial reduction in flour 
values. Some covered their requirements 
as far ahead as April. 

Mills are more interested now in cut- 
ting down their bookings before inven- 
tory than they are in new business. 

Mills operated at a fair rate of ca- 
pacity. Most of the local plants were 
on a full-time schedule. After a slight 
spurt in export business, mills selling to 
the Continent reported a lessening of 
flour demand from that section. 


oo 
SALINA 


New flour business last week was not 
good, most of the trade being. fairly 
well supplied. Shipping instructions were 
fair. Export trade was limited. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 25, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 
per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 


NOTES 


A. E. Jenkins, Kansas representative 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., was here from his home at Wamego 
last week. 


Mrs. J. K. Pickerill, wife of the sales 
manager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
is ill in a local hospital, where she under- 
went an operation, 


oo > 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour trading at central Kansas mills 
was a little better last week. New book- 
ings were moderate, in no instance ex- 
ceeding capacity. Most orders were for 
single car lots, although a few round 
lots were sold with specifications accom- 
panying them. Few inquiries came from 
abroad, and none from Europe. Buyers’ 
views were too low to produce business 
with Latin America, Shipping directions 
were slightly easier, and some mills were 
able to return to full-time operation. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City: short B ag $6.30 bbl; straight, 
$5.80; first clear, $4.85. 


C. B. Roberts, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Lyons (Kansas) Flour Mill- 
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ing Co., is calling on the trade in ad- 
joining states to the southeast. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to the Southeast. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, attended 
the funeral, Oct. 25, of E. E. Stubble- 
field, veteran flour salesman who repre- 
sented the milling company in Kansas 
and parts of Missouri. Mr. Stubblefield 
was buried in Wichita, where he died 
earlier in the week. 


oo 
NEBRASKA 


Flour trading was only moderately ac- 
tive last week. Omaha mills continued, 
however, to operate full time. Business 
was all for short-time shipment. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts were 
fairly good. Most buyers seemed to 
have enough flour bought for their im- 
mediate requirements. Wheat arrivals 
were fair. Mills were good buyers of 
the better grades, off grade samples be- 
ing hard to move. 

NOTES 


Frank Sorensen, of the Vincent Grain 
Co., has returned from duck hunting in 
western Nebraska. 

E. A. McDonald, of Owosso, Mich., 
state agent for the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Omaha, visited the 
home office of the company last week. 


A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., was at 
Ravenna, Neb., Jast week, to look after 
some business matters and to do some 
shooting. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., president of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., E. A. Lucke, of 
the Lucke-Gibbs Grain Co., H. A. But- 
ler, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., and 
Fred Montmorency, general freight agent 
for the Burlington Railroad, went to 
the sand hills in western Nebraska last 
week to shoot ducks. 

oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales were light last week, with 
prices somewhat lower than in the pre- 
vious one. The bakery trade apparently 
is pretty well booked up to Jan. 1, and 
some bakers as far as April 1. Exports 
were comparatively slow. A few sales 
were made to Latin America, but the 
Canadian wheat situation put European 
buyers out of line. Quotations, Oct. 24: 
hard wheat short patent, $6.50 bbl; soft 
wheat short patent, $6.70; standard pat- 
ent, $6. 

NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Enid, 
Okla., has taken out a permit for the 
building of a $100,000 warehouse. 

John K. Landes, sales manager for 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., returned 
last week from a trip that included Dal- 
las, Fort Smith and Muskogee. 

oS 


KROGER ACQUIRES RIGHTS 
TO PIGGLY WIGGLY SYSTEM 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has exercised its option for 
the purchase of two thirds of the stock 
of the Piggly Wiggly Corporation of 
Memphis, Tenn., which owns the trade 
name and patent rights in the United 
States and foreign countries of the 
Piggly Wiggly system of self-service 
stores, receives a royalty of % of 1 
per cent on the gross sales of over 2,700 
stores in the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, and controls the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., a chain of 800 groceries in 
the Middle West. For the first six 
months of 1928, Piggly Wiggly sales to- 
taled $99,430,729, and for the whole year 
of 1927, $185,746,958. 

oo 

NEW CROP ESTIMATES IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Potanp.—Competent authori- 
ties state that the condition of the Polish 
crop is above an average, especially with 
regard to rye, the yield of which is ex- 
pected to be larger than for the last 
three years, being estimated at 5,900,000 
tons, against 5,650,000 in 1927 and 5,000,- 
000 in 1926. The wheat crop will be 
about equal to that of last year, while 
the yield of barley and: oats will be 
above the average of the last three years. 
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TOLEDO 


The outstanding feature of the soft 
wheat milling business of this section re- 
cently, especially emphasized last week, 
has been a steady decline in the premium 
of soft red wheat, although it is still 
high. On Oct. 26 this decline had gone 
to 24c over the Chicago December future, 
off 3c from the previous week and 11%2c 
since Aug. 31. 

The pune on this wheat at Chicago 
broke last week from 30@32c over De- 
cember to 20@28c over. At Cincinnati, 
which has been consistently higher than 
Toledo, the bid on No. 2 red, delivered, 
Oct. 25, was $1.36, equivalent to about 
$1.81@1.82, track, 28%2c rate points to 
New York, whereas the corresponding 
bid at Toledo the same day was $1.87. 

Decline Creates Consternation.—It was 
reported that this decline had created 
some consternation and a panicky feel- 
ing among elevator operators and han- 
dlers in Michigan, who have wheat 
bought at higher levels either in their 
warehouses or stored elsewhere. The 
possibility of such an eventuality was 
mentioned in this column some time ago, 
but it was not anticipated that it could 
come to pass so soon. This is a two- 
edged sword which cuts both ways with 
millers having stocks of wheat unless it 
also stimulates the sale of flour. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
milling trade has worked itself into a 
rather independent position, where it is 
no longer at the mercy of local supplies 
of wheat at exorbitant premiums. ill- 
ers have been backing away from this 
high cost wheat for some time, because 
they could not sell the flour made from 
it, and the milling demand fell off sharp- 
ly. The mills, of course, have been the 
only market, as sales for export were 
out of the question. Export takings of 
other types of wheat, on which there 
were no premiums, have been so light 
as not to afford adequate support to the 
market, and the visible supply has been 
piling up. 

With the-large quantity of blended 
and low protein hard wheat flours which 
have been on the market, and the large 
amount of soft wheat flour from the Pa- 
cific Northwest which has found its way 
into many markets of the East, South 
and Middle West, this has meant that 
one bushel of local soft wheat would go 
much farther than usual. It certainly is 
equal to 2 bus, if not 3 or 4, in a normal 
year. Wheat prices the country over 
tend to seek the same relative level. 


Demand Unaffected——The decline in 
premiums has not yet apparently been 
sufficient to affect materially the de- 
mand for soft wheat flour, or rather its 
sale, although it may have made possible 
the putting through of a few bookings. 
The price of soft wheat flour is nomi- 
nally 25c off for the week. On the re- 
cent offering of such flour for Ohio in- 
stitutions there was a range of $1.93 in 


price. 

With the general run of the trade, 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
larger users of soft wheat flour,—crack- 
er, biscuit and cake manufacturers,— 
who were genuinely concerned about 
their requirements for the crop, were 
fairly large buyers, in instances, early 
on the crop, and made much heavier 
bookings than usual. It may be doubted, 
however, if, in most cases, they. made 
purchases covering a whole year’s needs, 
outside of a few concerns which have 
habitually followed that practice for 
years, and with whom this year was no 
exception. The number of these buyers 
is limited, and they probably are not 


covered so completely as are some bread 
bakers. 

There is no way of determining the 
total of low protein hard wheat flours 
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which have been bought, but it may be 
doubted if these bookings were made for 
a year’s supplies, because of uncertainty 
as to the exact quality of the flour, 
whether it would prove altogether satis- 
factory and inexperience in its use. It 
is known that it has not always been 
satisfactory, and that pure soft winters 
would be preferred, 

So there remains the probability of a 
recurrent and more or less steady de- 
mand for soft wheat flour, and some 
millers look for a larger resumption of 
buying after Jan. 1. There is not any 
assurance of capacity operation for soft 
wheat mills. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Oct. 
26, at $6.50 bbl, local springs $6, and 
local hard winters $5.90, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 21-27 ...... 147,330 95,723 65 
Previous week .. 141,450 101,098 72 
Year ago ....... 68,400 40,017 59 
Two years ago... 60,810 49,024 80 
Three years ago. 84,060 47,317 56 


OHIO STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Offers of soft winter wheat flour made 
to the superintendent of purchases and 
printing, Columbus, Oct. 22, for the use 
of state institutions, showed a range of 
$5@6.98. Four cars were awarded to 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at the 
following prices for the institutions 
named: one each at $5.04 to the Ohio 
State Reformatory, Mansfield, and Lima 
State Hospital; one at $5.08, and one at 
$5.08 for graham flour to the Massillon 
State Hospital. Four cars were award- 
ed to the Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, at the following prices: one 
at $5 to the Hospital for Feeble Minded, 
Orient; one at $5.05 to the Cleveland 
State Hospital; one at $5.07 to fhe Ohio 
Penitentiary; one at $5.08 to Dayton 
Hospital. One car was awarded to the 
Hanley Milling Co., Mansfield, at $5.16 
for the Home at Gallipolis, and one car 
spring at $5.36 to the Central Ware- 
house, Columbus. 


NOTES 


L. B. Miller, of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, was here last 
week. 

J. M. Bour, of J. M. Bour & Co., flour 
brokers, has returned from an automo- 
bile trip to the East. 


F. Y. Henkel and J. G. Munro, of the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
were in Toledo on Oct. 25. 

W. H. Younger, of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., who has 
been making his headquarters in Chi- 
cago, called at this office, Oct. 25. 

Southworth & Co., grain, say that even 
the most persistent and permanent bulls 
are beginning to wonder if wheat can 
overcome the avalanche of supplies that 
threatens prices every time they turn 
upward, The big surplus throughout the 


‘ world scares most every one. 


In the drive to raise $1,500,000 for the 
Toledo Y. M. C. A., the team captained 
by Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., went over the top 
to win a — for exceeding its quota 
beyond others. Mr. Anderson enter- 
tained the members of his team, follow- 
ing the drive, at a barbecue. held on his 
father’s farm. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, in a recent 
circular —_ that the members report 
—_ that the growing wheat looks 

e, that there will be an average of 65 
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to 85 per cent of acreage, and half or 
more of it is soft wheat. Should this 
grain stand the winter as well or better 
than other varieties, they will be wel] on 
the return to the only kind of wheat that 
should be grown in Indiana. 

W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, are 
to open a Toledo branch in charge of 
Walter L. Haskell, formerly associated 
with his father in W. H. Haskell & Co 
corn millers, Toledo, and later with the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milway. 
kee, and more recently engaged in the 
investment security business at Toledo 
Associated with Mr. Haskell will be Car} 
Goodeman, formerly of J. S. Bache & 
Co., Kenneth Sur and Arthur Hoehler 
son of Frank Hoehler, who is in the 
banking and baking business, 

oo 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales by mills were Satisfactory 
last week. Some of the large mills re- 
ported business for October running 
ahead of the same month last year, 
Specifications on old contracts came jn 
satisfactorily, notwithstanding the easier 
tone of the market. 

While new sales were less than 40 per 
cent of the capacity of mills, running 
time was maintained, and mills were 
shipping practically the entire output, 
General collections in the South were 
slow. Cotton in some sections of the 
Southeast has been damaged by floods, 
The unsettled wheat market is believed 
to be more responsible for light current 
sales of flour than any other factor. 

Soft winter wheat mills did not make 
material changes in asking prices, though 
the general tone was easier. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.50@9 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; first 
clears, $6@6.50. 

Light trading featured rehandling of 
Minnesota and western flours. Local 
stocks were liberal, and buyers were not 
interested in new purchases. Prices were 
not materially changed. Quotations, Oct. 
27: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@17.15 
bbl; standard patent 80@50c less; hard 
winter wheat short patent $6.75@7.25, 
Straights 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 31-37 ....00. 152,520 96,029 63 
Previous week .. 138,720 89,805 12 
Year ago ....... 142,320 101,367 71 
Two years ago... 170,220 110,236 65 
Three years ago. 166,620 107,578 65 


NOTES 


J. M. Wilkerson, of the State Milling 
Co., Nashville, has returned from a trip 
of several weeks to Los Angeles and 
other points in the West. 


The Colonial Milling Co. has extended 
its campaign in Georgia from Atlanta, 
L. M. McCary, Jr., and A. L. Moragne 
operating in several other cities in that 
state. 

Joun LeIPER. 


oo 
ATLANTA 


Though some orders for needs in hard 
winter wheat flour up to 60 and 90 days 
were booked last week by a few large 
bakers, mainly of short patent, buying 
was for current or near future wants 
only. A fair demand existed for hard 
wheat standard and straight patents, but 
was slow for all patent spring wheat 
flour. : 

Directions increased a little, and move- 
ment was about normal for this period. 
Average output was about the same 4 
a year ago, though less than in either 
of the two preceding years, when mills 
had an unusually large capacity. There 
was a fair demand for all soft wheat 
patents, though sales were not muc 
more than half the present capacity of 
mills. 

Export sales of flour for shipment 
from southeastern ports were only fait, 
with the outlook rather unpromising fot 
the rest of this year, as southeastern 
millers are’ disinclined to accept the 
prices being offered. 

Hard winter flour declined about 10 
@15e, and spring wheat flour about 50 
Soft winter wheat patent flour price 
were marked up 25@35c, with lesser in- 
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-in other grades. Quotations, 
Oct. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $6.75@7 
pbl, standard patent $6.45@6.80, straight 
t $6.30@6.55; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.35@8.60, 95 per cent short patent 
40@17.70, standard patent $7.15@7.40, 
straight patent $6.90@7.15, fancy clears 
$6.10@6.30, ‘second clears $5.90@6.10; 
spring wheat short patent $7@7.25, 
standard patent $6.65@6.90, straight pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75. 
NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan has been making a trip 
over the Southeast, calling on brokerage 
connections of the Attica (Kansas) Mills, 
of which company he is sales manager. 


The Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., is conducting a rather extensive 
advertising and merchandising campaign 
in the Atlanta district, in charge of A. 
L. Moragne. The company maintains a 
branch office and warehouse in Atlanta 
at 731 Glenn Street S. W. 


Oscar L. Bauer, who recently joined 
the sales department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is making 
an extended trip through the Southeast, 

g acquainted with the Larabee 
salesmen in this district and with the 
company’s brokerage connections. 


Haroitp F. PopwHasx1. 
oY! 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour demand was rather scattered 
last week. Orders generally were light, 
and it was hard to close business. Most 
mills were centering their efforts on 
cleaning up old contracts. Prices held 
fairly well, but lower wheat caused some 
alarm. There was little disposition to 
make concessions. 


Buyers of soft wheat flour contended 
that prices were too high. Bakers did 
not seem concerned about the hard wheat 
four situation, having sufficient pur- 
chased to last until Jan. 1. There was 
little change in export business, with or- 
ders widely scattered. 


Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 27: soft winter short patent $6.50@ 
1 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5@ 
5.50; hard winter short patent $6@6.50, 
straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.75@ 
5.25; spring first patent $6@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear $5.25 
@5.75. 

NOTES 


The Wallace Milling Co. Hunting- 
burg, Ind., has increased its capital stock 
° $150,000 common and $300,000 pre- 
erred. 


The Berry Grain Co., Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated, with capital stock 500 
shares no par value, by Harry J. Berry, 
William A. Dorgan and George F. Off. 


A survey of the fall wheat seeding 
situation in Indiana has been made by 
I. H. Hull, general manager of the pur- 
chasing department of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau. The average of the reported 
percentages is given as 70 per cent. As 
the 1927 seeding was practically 115 per 
cent of normal, the 1928 seeding is there- 
fore about 60 per cent of a year ago. 
A minimum of seed supply, lack of 
money among farmers, and weedy corn 
fields in many sections, prohibiting drill- 
ing in of corn, are given as the chief 
causes. 

T, Devaney. 
oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business gathered momentum 
last week, with the greatest improve- 
ment in the export department. Domes- 
tic trade also improved, and shipping 
was brisk. Prices remained firm. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 27, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $8.25 bbl, first patent $7.75, 
Straights $7.25; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears in jute $6.75, second clears $6.25. 


NOTES 


Joseph Craig, of the Cadick Milling 
+9 Grandview, Ind., has returned from 
a business trip in the South. 


R. C. Wallace, of the Wallace Mill- 
ing Co., Huntingburg, Ind., was called to 
Indianapolis on business last week. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business last week was confined 
to light and scattered demand from do- 
mestic markets. Little interest was 
shown in future bookings. Shipping in- 
structions were spotted. 

It is difficult to say just what effect 
the presidential election is having on the 
milling business, but some millers have 
encountered cases wherein buyers have 
stated that they would be out of the 
market until after election. The big 
jump in wheat prices on Oct. 27 also wi 

ave its effect on flour demand this week. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Premiums on good 
milling varieties of soft wheat remained 
high last week, and buyers of flour made 
therefrom were purchasing only as actu- 
ally necessary. Shipping directions were 
good, due to the fact that stocks of flour 
in the South and Southeast have been 
kept at a low point throughout the crop 

ear. 

’ Hard Wheat Flour.—Apparently a 
good part of the baking industry has 
bought its requirements until Jan. 1, and 
new business was quiet. A few, of 
course, were in the market for scattered 
lots. Shipping directions were somewhat 
slow. 

Exports.—No change was reported by 
local exporters. Business was very quiet. 
Sales made were for small scattered lots. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 28: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first 
clear $5@5.25; spring first patent $6.30 
@6.80, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.50. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Got. B8<BF ncccccccsvcevecse 40,200 66 
Previous week ............ 39,800 65 
WOOF GMO. cvcccccscscecsesse 28,400 47 
TWoO years ABO .....sseees 33,100 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Got, 92<BF .. cccccvevsccssere 49,400 57 
Previous week .......+..+.+-. 50,400 58 
VOQP AGO .nccccccccccccces 52,000 59 
Two years ago ........6.. 48,600 56 


NOTES 


Frederick O. Shane, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., and in charge of 
the company’s eastern sales, with head- 








quarters in Philadelphia, was at the 
mill’s home office last week. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, visited 
this office last week. 


C. F, Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., was on a 
business trip in the Southeast last week. 


Arthur C. Bernet, treasurer of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 


J. H. Flynn, formerly connected with 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., is now with 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Chicago, as safety engineer for the com- 
pany’s milling trade in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

Louis Landau, president of the Landau 
Wholesale Grocery Co., who celebrated 
his fiftieth year in business in St. Louis 
six years ago, died recently, aged 75. 
He is survived by five sons, who are now 
conducting the grocery company, and his 
widow. 

Joseph A. Kell, in charge of the grain 
department and production of the Kan- 
sas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited the Plant Flour Mills 
Co. while en route to Chicago last week. 
Both companies are members of the Kell 
group. 

oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was only a slow demand for 
flour last week, although in some in- 
stances prices declined as much as 25c 
bbl. Most buyers seem to have their 
requirements covered up to Jan.1. Buy- 
ers in the country still were out of the 
market. 

There was no improvement in the ex- 
port situation, Canadian mills still un- 
derbidding local exporters. Shipments to 
Europe declined; 13,146 bags left this 
an 13,844 to Copenhagen, 700 to Aal- 

org, 300 to Gothenburg, and 300 to 
Oslo. Exports to Latin America con- 
tinued fair. There was a coastwise ship- 
ment of 1,955 bags to New York. 

Flour prices, Oct. 25: 


c-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.35 $6.25 $8.40 
95 per cent ....... 7.00 5.95 7.90 
100 per cent ..... 6.85 5.80 7.50 
Out cecccccees -. 6.65 5.55 7.00 
Firat clear .....22 cess 4.95 5.40 
Second clear ..... 4.75 5.20 





Semolina, 8%c Ib, bulk. 
A total of 21,285 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
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HE new warehouse of the Glosemeyer Flour Co., St. Louis, which is located 
at Vandeventer and Market streets, is of fireproof construction and finished 
on the exterior with fancy brick. The building is conveniently located for the 
handling of flour. 
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ended Oct. 25, according to figures sup- 
= by four of the leading steamship 
ines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 500 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,926; Havana, 1,084; Vera 
Cruz, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,950; Caibar- 
ien, 580; Guantanamo, 145; Santiago, 
125; Manzanillo, 50. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 3,- 
724; Havana, 2,481; Guayaquil, 2,450; 
Puerto Limon, 2,180; Colon, 1,000; An- 
tofagasta, 800; Buenaventura, 380; Pan- 
ama City, 210; Maracaibo, 200; Santiago, 
200. 


Trading in the local rice market was 
generally good. That at first hands was 
active, and secondhand traders reported 

d sales at the usual advance over 
firsthand prices for small lots. Receipts 
were fair. Interior mills were doing an 
active business and there were numerous 
receipts for export. Foreign buying con- 
tinued good for future delivery. The 
following figures were posted, Oct. 25: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 25 ........ 139,125 235,342 

Same period, 1927 ........ 341,543 196,700 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 25 ........ 31,345 67,257 

Same period, 1927 ........ 34,944 138,109 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 25: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aalborg ........ 700 La Guayra ....1,100 
Aguadilla ...... 50 Manzanillo .... 50 
Alvaro Obregon 75 Manta ......... 200 
Antofagasta ... 800 Maracaibo ..... 344 
Arecibo ........ 25 Matanzas ...... 1,546 
Bluefields ..... 752 Nuevitas ....... 381 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Oslo ........... 30 
Bridgetown .... 500 Panama City ..2,286 
Buenaventura .. 684 Paramaribo ... 408 
Caibarien ...... 630 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 625 
Cape Gracias .. 50 Port of Spain... 30 
Cardenas ...... 102 Puerto Barrios. .5,930 
Carmen ....... 66 Puerto Cabello... 125 
Cartagena ..... 16 Puerto Cabezas. 25 
Cienfuegos ..... 204 Puerto Cortez.. 710 
COBOR cccccccces 1,600 Puerto Limon ..2,180 
Copenhagen 13,844 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
Cristobal ...... 1,507 Punta Arenas .. 65 
Fort de France. 220 San Jose ...... 2,025 
Gothenburg .... 300 San Juan ...... 695 
Guantanamo ... 145 Santiago ....... 2,375 
Guayaquil ..... S765. DWMMACO ...crce 38 
Havana ....... 10,384 Vera Cruz .....1,500 
Heredia ....... 200 

NOTES 


H. L. Fisher, manager of the bakery 
sales department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., has returned from Lake Provi- 
dence, La. 


William Waterman and K. B. Hansen, 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., are in 
St. Louis, visiting the plant of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


Otis Durbin, of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, stopped here on 
his way back to Chicago, and visited the 
office of P. L. Thomson & Co. 

Frederick O’Brien, of the Orleans 
Flour Co., has returned from a trip 
through northern Louisiana in the in- 
terest of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
New Orleans has filed a protest with 
the New Orleans Commission Council 
against the removal of business places 
that have been long established at their 
present location. 


The convention committee of the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of New Orleans 
will conduct a meeting, Nov. 13, to dis- 
cuss plans for the entertainment of vis- 
itors to the convention of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association, which will be held 
here May 5-7. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


oo 


ROUMANIAN GRAIN EXPORTS DECLINE 

Hamsurc, Germany.— According to 
the Industrie und Handelszeitung, the - 
Roumanian grain export till the end of 
July only reached about 600,000 tons, 
against 1,840,000 during the same pe- 
riod last year. As the export of grain 
represents about 40 per cent of the 
Roumanian commercial balance, the de- 
cline means a hard blow to the economic 
prosperity of the country. 


<2 
ROUMANIAN MILL FIRES 
Bucuarest, Rouman1a.—Two Bucha- 
rest mills, Herdan and Halberstadt, 
each with a daily capacity of four car- 
loads of flour, have been burned. 


[HE Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, covering a territory that includes 
all of the mountain states, has developed 
into one of the most enthusiastic and con- 
structive groups in the country. Not only is 
it well organized, with a paid secretary, but 
the members give it willing and voluntary 
support. Included in its rolls are a number 
of men who have gained considerable prom- 
inence in national association affairs. An 
account of the midyear meeting of this group 
is presented herewith. 
* _ - 


HE annual midyear convention of the Rocky 
7 Mountain Bakers’ Association was held at the 

Cliff House, Manitou, Colo., Oct. 24. The business 
session was called to order at 2:30 p.m, by President 
Julius A. Holzwarth, of the Acme Bakers, Denver, 
and with a short session of community singing led by 
Edward T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, the meet- 
ing got under way. Secretary E. 4 Jones read a 
number of telegrams from men in the industry who 
were unable to attend, but desired to be remembered 
to the convention and to wish the meeting success, Tele- 
grams were received from William Bishop, Joe Lowe 
Co., James Holmes, Western Bakers’ Supply Co., Den- 
ver, and John Hartley, Bakers Weekly, Chicago. 

Secretary Jones announced the resignation from 
the board of directors of D. A. Garrett, of Boulder, 
Colo. Mr. Garrett now has bakery interests in Texas 
which make it impossible for him to give the required 
time to his office in the association. The board of 
directors, at a recent meeting, appointed R. S. Mc- 
Ilvaine, of the Nonpareil Baking Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
to fill the unexpired term. This action was ratified 
by the convention. 

Secretary Jones also stated that the board of di- 
rectors wished to extend thanks to the Colorado 
Springs men in the baking industry for the splendid 
way they had arranged for the entertainment of the 
convention guests. This statement met with loud 
applause from the nearly 100 bakers and allied trades- 
men in attendance. 

E. R. Taber, of the Star Baking Co., Colorado 
Springs, was called upon to introduce the first speak- 
er of the afternoon, John T. Hainey, Colorado Springs 
attorney, who gave an interesting and humorous ad- 
dress entitled, “My Argument in Defense of a Lazy 
Man.” Mr. Hainey showed very clearly that there 
are good points to the lazy man, and urged the bakers 
to be lazy, too, at times, for in being lazy a man has 
time to think, and in thinking he evolves ideas that, 
when put into practice, many times mean the uplift 
of the business. He told of how Newton discovered 
the law of gravitation when resting in the shade of 
an apple tree; this lazy man brought to the world 
a great truth. 


A Talk on Flour 


J. R. Ferril, of the Ideal Baking Co., Colorado 
Springs, next introduced Ralph S. Herman, assistant 
sales manager from the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, who gave a very interesting and instructive 
talk on “Flour.” During the course of this address 
he described the progress that has been made in the 
manufacture of flour, and told how the milling in- 
terests of the country are striving to aid the baker 
and help him solve his problems. He said that fer- 
mentation of dough was a very complex thing and 
one regarding which little was known, but that the 
milling interests had for their problem the mechanical 
rather than the chemical changes. Milling, he said, is 
the oldest industry that man has any record of, and 
baking is second. Until 50 years ago the manufac- 
ture of flour was done in a crude way, but since 
that time rapid progress has been made. 

Large mills now make complete surveys of the 
wheat crop from the time of harvest, and carry out 
experimental milling and baking tests. As a result of 
these tests, wheat from sections that offer the best 
grain for flours for certain bakery needs is ground. 

“It is utterly impossible to get good flour out of 
poor wheat,” said Mr. Herman, “and it is also utterly 
impossible to get good flour out of good wheat without 
the right kind of milling processes.” ; 

Stephen Knight, of the Campbell-Sells Baking Co., 


Denver, and chairman of the program committee, was 
asked at this point by President Holzwarth to take’ 
charge of the meeting. Mr. Knight requested A. 
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By Ira A. Alexander 


Thornton, ee of The Fleischmann Co.’s Denver 
branch, to introduce the next speaker, W. W. White- 
head, chief of the bakery service department of the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states for The 
Fleischmann Co. 

Mr. Whitehead’s talk, while not long, was full of 
helpful hints for bakers. He pointed out that a few 
years ago the workman’s dinner pail contained a half 
dozen sandwiches, while today it was filled with a 
larger variety of more costly foods. Changed condi- 
tions, with more prosperous times, have brought about 
a change in the foods eaten by American people. 
There are more in direct competition with bread today 
than ever before.. Mr. Whitehead stated that he re- 
cently picked up a magazine and found advertised in 
it 27 foods that are competitors of bakery products. 


A False Economy 


He also decried false economy as practiced by 
some bakers. The first question most bakers ask a 
flour salesman that calls on them is, “What is the 
price?” The salesman, for example, may say $8 bbl, 
while the baker has in mind $7.40, and in the end 
he gets flour at that price. 

“You get just what you pay for,” said Mr. White- 
head; “if you don’t pay for quality ingredients you 
are not going to get quality bakery products, and 
how can you expect to hold trade?” 

In order to cover up color and get rid of an acid 
taste a baker is too prone to use more sugar. Sugar 
has a quick reaction on the human body and, as a re- 
sult, people cannot eat as much bread as formerly. 
He advised using less sugar and more salt. 

He pointed out that the moisture holding quality 
of bread should be striven for, as the more moisture 
in a loaf the better bread it is. He told the bakers 
to conduct tests for moisture by weighing a loaf be- 
fore it went into the oven, and also when it came out. 
Then to make other loaves using different methods 
and to keep up the weighing test until a loaf was 
produced that showed less loss in weight, and when 
that was found a loaf with the most moisture would 
be discovered and the method of making that loaf 
used in the future. 

Mr. Whitehead described a quality loaf as any 
bread sold most by name in any community. 

R. S. McIlvaine, one of the proprietors of the Non- 
pareil Baking Co., Pueblo, talking on “Merchandising 
and Costs,” stressed the need of singing the praise 
of the baking industry. This can be done in a number 


_ of ways—especially by advertising. He said much 


had been said about chain stores, but much can be 
learned from them in the way of merchandising, and 
bakers should profit thereby. He read a short para- 
graph from a report of the recent grocers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago, which stated that people today are 
eating 10 per cent less than a few years ago. 
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Mr. Mcllvaine said it was 2 safe bet that the bak- 
ers of the country were wasting 50 per cent of the 
money they put into advertising, the reason being 
that they do not follow it up. You must tell the 
public through advertising, and then follow it up with 
salesmanship, quality products, attractive stores, win- 
dow displays and the like. 

Mr. McIlvaine asserted that much may be learned 
about operating a bakery by studying other lines of 
industry.. Merchandising is pretty much the same, no 
matter what the business, and a baker should be on 
the alert to find the things around him that he can 
put to use in his own business. 


Teamwork in Business 


Gerald Billings, production manager for the Quality 
Bakers of America, gave a talk on “Teamwork,” show- 
ing how to establish a successful and smooth runnin 
business thereby. He likened a business to a baseball 
team, with the manager as captain and the employees 
members of the team—all must work together for the 
best interests of all to bring the highest results. 

John Stocker, of Stocker’s Bakery, Denver, gave 
a report of the national convention held recently in 
Chicago, stressing the phase of interest to the small 
retailer. 

I. Z, Ettenson, manager of the Kilpatrick Baking 
Co., Denver, and a member of the board of directors 
of the American Bakers Association, gave a general 
report of the national convention. He read the resolu- 
tions passed at the trade conference, and in closing 
his report stated that the return of stales was 
doomed. “It is only a matter of time,” declared Mr. 
Ettenson, “and the length of that time depends on 
you.” 

In the morning a golf tournament was held. This 
annual event was won by a baker this year—Julius 
Holzwarth, president of the association, who turned 
in a gross score of 86 with a handicap of 12. Lou 
Todhunter, Western Bakers’ Supply Co., Denver, was 
second, with a gross score of 90 and a handicap of 14. 
Arthur Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, Denver, received 
the consolation prize, having a score of 143 and a han- 
dicap of 40. 

At 6:30 a banquet was held in the large dining 
room of the Cliff House, following which an entertain- 
ment program was given, the talent being furnished 
by The Fleischmann Co. Dancing was enjoyed later. 

The convention was highly successful, and the best 
attended midyear meeting of the organization. It 
proved that interest is growing in the association, and 
credit goes to its officials and the members of the 
different committees. 

The golf committee was composed of J. H. Winchell 
and James Holmes. The program committee was head- 
ed by on gre Knight, while the transportation com- 
mittee had for its chairman Will Cotton. 


Registration at the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association Meeting 
at Manitou 


Bakers 


J. A. Holzwarth, W. Holzwarth, Acme Bakers, Denver. 
J. A. Gates, Colfax Bakery, Denver. 

J. R. Ferril, Ideal Baking Co., Colorado Springs. 
Jack Winchell, Puritan Pie Co., Denver. 

Stephen Knight, Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Denver. 

I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver. 

Arthur Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Denver. 

E. R. Taber, Star Baking Co., Colorado Springs. 
Charles Lind, Lind’s Home Bakery, Denver. 

Frank Hardin, Hardin’s Bakery, Denver. 

Frank Huiber, Trague Bakery, Denver. 

Thomas Murqatroyd, Pueblo. 

Cc. W. Costen, Purity Bakery, Canon City. 

William Otto, Columbia Bakery, Colorado Springs. 

J. H. Hill, Pueblo. 

W. F. Smith, City Bakery, Florence. 

John Weber, Weber’s Bakery, Inc., Pueblo. 

R. S. McIlvaine, Nonpareil Baking Co., Pueblo. 
Herman Bolst, Henry Mundt, Longmont Bakery, Longmont. 
Charles A. Hyde, Federal Bakery, Pueblo. 

William 8. Stevens, Sanitary Bakery, Colorado Springs. 
R. A. Hogan, Aurora. 

Bert H. McGavin, McGavin’s Bread, Inc., Denver. 


- William Schilling, Schilling’s Bakery, Denver. 


Jack Warner, Schilling Cake Co., Denver. 

F. C. Van Derbur, Old Homestead Bread Co., Denver. 

John Stocker, Stocker’s Bakery, Denver. 

John Voss, Fred Voss, Voss Brog., Denver. 

Edward Roeser, Roeser Bakery, Manitou. 

H. J. Wood, Royal Electric Bakery, Colorado Springs. 

ee Samuel LL. Dase, Nonpareil Baking Co., 
Pueblo. 

E. Schawindel, Alliance, Neb. 

William H. Zimmerman, Carl Zimmerman, Zim Bread Co., 
Colorado Springs. 

Wendell Wickstrom, Boulder. 

Max Schnider, Colorado Springs. 

Frank E. Smith, Smith’s Restaurant and Bakery, Manitou. 





Jacob Grasmick, Hastings, Neb. 

Tony Udovick, Ideal Bakery, Colorado Springs. 

W. 8. Casto, Federal System of Bakeries, Pueblo. 

Paul Allenspach, Swiss Pastry Shop, Denver. 

John Camping, Holland Bakery, Denver. 

Jerry Billings, Quality Bakers of America, New York. 

E. Roger Jones, secretary Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, 


Allied Trades 


E. 8. Spiller, Farmers’ Platte Valley Milling & Elevator 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. . 

James Turner, Western Oven Co., Denver. 

Ira A. Alexender, The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker. 

George A. Edwards, E. H. Edwards, Edwards’ Bakery 
Supply Co., Colorado Springs. 

Glenn L. Swain, Swain Flour Brokerage Co., Denver. 

Clyde C. Smith, Washburn Crosby Co., Denver. 

Lou Todhunter, Ted Cole, Western Bakers’ Supply Co. 
Denver. 

H. H. Williams, Morey Mercantile Co., Denver. 


*" Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Denver. 


Karl Montrose, E. G. Kennebeck, J. K. Montrose & Son, 
Denver. 

H. B. Crandell, Charles M. Love, Rhodes Ranch Egg Co. 
Denver. 

M. T. Murray, Jr., Commission Produce Sales Co., Denver. 

Ralph 8S. Herman, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

William Whitehead, Oliver B. Rasmussen, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Seattle. 

Al Thornton, William Pardee, Orrill W. Newcomb, G. w. 
Cotton, The Fleischmann Co., Denver. 

M. M. Robinson, The Fleischmann Co., Canon City. 

Ted Coulter, The Fleischmann Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Gilbert P. Hix, The Fleischmann Co., Canon City. 

E. O. Busse, Waxide Paper Co., Denver. 

Edward T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

P. H. Burton, The Fleischmann Co., Pueblo. 
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a SCARCITY OF FEED AID British Millers’ Price Tactics INSPECTION OF BARLEY 
“ e * * 
: Lonpon, Ene.—As expected, London millers raised the official quotation of 
~~ TO HUNGARIAN MILLERS flour by Is per sack on Oct. 5, and a further Is was added three days later. What ONLY CONTROL MEASURE 
, Buparest, Huncary.—The scarcity of the precise object of the second advance may have been is not certain, but as Hamevurc, Germany.—The recent de- 
earned all types of cattle feed, due to the pro- selling limits to the bakers were only raised 1s, the result has been to widen the cree of the German government, making 
ted summer drouth, continues as the margin between the two prices. One effect of these advances has been to make ¢ompulsory the inspection of American 
nes of trac 9 P Pp y P 
anding feature of the Hungarian rices of spring wheat flours much more attractive to bakers. The latter are not barley imports except those shipped 
me, no outst g Pp pring y Pp P Pp 
he on market. The high Y nang obtainable for in a good temper, and except in odd cases where shortage of stock has made pur- from Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
1e can feeding flour, middlings, and bran en- chases compulsory, they were disinclined to buy. They consider they have @ Colorado, as reported in The Northwest- 
able mills to sell top grade flour at grievance, and in one sense the allegation is well founded. The net reduction ern Miller of Oct. 10, will remain in 
relatively cheap prices; consequently, the of the margin between the two prices of London milled flour promises to result force tentatively until Nov. 15. The reg- 
situation of the milling trade is some- in an equivalent reduction in the baking trade’s profits under the existing system ylation was established owing to the fact 
ualit what better than in the previous crop for fixing the price of bread. Bread is now at 8d per 4 Jbs, whereas in August, that American barley was believed to 
pend year. Bakers and flour dealers, how- when the official price of London straights was the same as it is now, it sold at have been responsible for the outbreak 
main ever, who have bought for some months 82d. The bakers, therefore, are %d per 4 lbs worse off on the present basis— of disease among cattle. The real cause 
seball ahead, have suffered considerable loss, no small consideration, since it represents approximately 6s per sack in flour. has not yet been ascertained, but the 
loyees owing to the decline of flour prices, and This state of affairs balks the spring wheat flour business, and is restricting trade whole matter is being investigated, and 
it is feared that the completion of exist- in Canadian and Buffalo manufactures. Importers have not succeeded in getting upon the findings will depend the length 
adhe contracts will be difficult. their prices up further, but values are fairly well in line with the cheapest cabled of time during which the inspection > 
ing P P y g 
- gave The shortage of corn and other feed- offers from the mills, so that if the baking trade was not in such an obstinate mood cree will remain in force. The German 
tly in ingstuffs throughout southeastern Europe there ought to be some good business passing. ‘ ; . government has been authorized to abol- 
has counterbalanced abundant wheat Another feature of the trade is the consistent manner in which the millers ish the provision before the date set or 
— crops. About 400 carloads of Plate corn here are holding together in the matter of selling prices. There is no written extend it, according to the result of the 
i have already been imported into Hun- agreement, and no pen Ss imposed on any one who breaks the price, bu e inspections, or in view of any measures 
akin y gr d penalty is imposed y ho breaks the price, but th p f any 
oan gry via Hamburg, although the entry test of such an arrangement will come on a declining market with an accompanying taken by American shippers on their 
has not been suspended. Breeders demand from the bakers. It requires considerable fortitude to refuse bad bids own initiative. It is also possible that 
—_ 7, exporters of pigs and cattle can ob- when wheat is falling away, and when a bad price today may be a good one a_by a special process the barley can be 
losing tain custom warrants, allowing them to week hence. On one such occasion, some years ago, a miller’s salesman brought made fit for either its original purpose 
' import corn duty free, in a certain ratio. in a bid from a factory for a large block of flour at 3s per sack below the current or some other use. There is no question 
aMe Despite bearish reports on the world limit. He was instructed to decline it as being too low to be entertained. The of a prohibition on export, but only a 
ds pa wheat crop, Hungarian farmers are re- buyer asked whether the quantity had any influence, and was told that such might measure of control. 
luctant sellers, owing to the striking dis- be the case. He doubled the ~~ and es was promptly ae marae — os] 
i crepancy between the prices of bread of the flour had been delivered the market price was 6s per sack cheaper, an 
wae tnd feed grains. The onenanhe amount’ the miller was chuckling, but ‘he knew quite well that the sale had been a pure siege get 
urned of Hungarian wheat imported into Aus- gamble and that the luck had been on his side. 
Lo tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Italy : Warsaw, Potanp.—According to pri- 
- 
. a oe “—* ens LAGOS nt — — ny she | moor eo ry rye 
of 14. avian wheat continuing to undersell the = sales on the Budapest market, but the primary object of continually growing %¢ Tye Hour and wheat and wheat Hour, 
veived Hungarian product. Owing to the process entails a further risk, since those fresh grass, which the stock shall con- — expired —e _- mee a be ffs, 
| han- freight charges of the Hungarian ye prices are not always in sympathy with sume while the vegetation is young and tended. ge *, ac va ee 8, 
- railways, it is more expensive to ship joymanian. Therefore, a miller who de- full of nutriment. The system has been ®" export duty for oats wi im~- 
lining wheat from Hungarian growing districts ives to avoid all risks must purchase tried with success in both England and Posed. Licenses for free export of wheat 
rtain- to important Austrian markets than to cash grain three or four months ahead, Scotland, where the grazing season has ran and rye bran will not be granted, 
ished forward American grain from Hamburg, which results not only in loss of money _ been extended and heavier stocking made ut the present export duty on the lat- 
later. via the Elbe, to the same points. The through interest and storage expense, possible. Lord Bledisloe declared that tet» equal to 75c ton, will be reduced to 
- best recent rise in the Italian import duty on ut a ties up his capital. the new system would, in the case of a 50c. The importation of wheat, wheat 
It wheat is another handicap for Hungarian Latest reports from the Bucharest ag- national emergency, provide enriched flour and rye flour will again be pro- 
, and exporters, while the good barley crops yicyltural office estimate the Roumanian pasture land which would produce ce- hibited, but that of rye grain will be al- 
f the in Germany and Austria have reduced wheat crop at 130,500,000 bus, leaving reals in greater quantities than the poor lowed. Import licenses for wheat will 
the demand for Hungarian malting bar- 4 surplus for export of 27,500,000. The arable land. be granted, provisionally, for 30,000 
ichell ley. distribution of the good yields, however, oo tons. These licenses will be valid three 
head- od al d man rovinces RUSSIAN GRAIN IMPORTS months and for all descriptions, with the 
is rather unequal, an y p . 
com- STOCKHOLDERS CONFIRM will be forced to cover their require- Hamavure, Germany.—From the mid- ¢xception of German wheat or wheat im- 
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BRITISH MILL TRANSFER 


Lonpon, Ena. —The sale of the milling 
business of Henry Leetham & Sons has 
been confirmed by the shareholders. In 
addressing them, the chairman stated 
that when his grandfather bought the 
York mills over 80 years ago the output 
was 5,000 sacks per annum, and that 
now it is over 1,000,000. He also point- 
ed out that the company has never 
missed a dividend, and that the original 
capital had been repaid one and a half 
times over. Spillers, Ltd. which has 
bought the York mill and two subsid- 
jaries, has announced that no interim 
dividend will be paid on common shares. 

re. was none last year, but share- 
holders received a final dividend of 5 
per cent. 


ments in other parts of the kingdom. 
Farmers are reluctant sellers, although 
the Roumanian price is above that of the 
international market. The barley crop 
is very satisfactory, but corn and pota- 
toes are a failure, and some of the for- 
mer commodity has been imported re- 
cently. 
oS 
FORTUNES FROM FLOUR 


Guascow, Scortanp.—The terms of the 
wills of two prominent men in the flour 
and baking trades in Scotland, who died 
during the last few months, have been 
published. A. F. Peterson, of the flour 
importing firm of Dempster, Peterson 
& Co. Glasgow, left £18,903. John 
Montgomery, of Partickhill, Glasgow, 
whose estate has been returned as £40,- 


dle of July till the end of August, 150,- 
000 tons grain were imported into Rus- 
sia via Leningrad and small parcels into 
Archangel destined for local consump- 
tion. The quantity imported by South 
Russia during the same period is esti- 
mated at 150,000 to 200,000 tons, and it 
is expected that 500,000 additional will 
be taken during the balance of the year. 
At the beginning of the season the Rus- 
sian state grain company, Sojus Chleb, 
abolished a great number of grain dry- 
ing installations which were considered 
superfluous, leaving only three, at No- 
wosibirsk, Irkutsk and Tomsk. It now 
appears that there is a serious shortage 
of such facilities. 


oS] 
LARGER LOAVES IN BERLIN 


ported via German ports. American 
grain may be imported via German 
ports, provided it is shipped on a direct 
bill of lading. These licenses will only 
be given to large flour mills. 
oo > 

DEMAND FOR MILLFEED SLOW 

BUT PRICES ARE MAINTAINED 


Lonpon, Eno.—Although offals have 
moved very slowly of late, prices are 
inclined to be higher. The closing of one 
London mill, coupled with restricted 
grinding by some of the country mill- 
ers, has reduced supplies. The fertiliz- 
ers and feedingstuffs act which came into 
force last July is affecting the price of 
mill offals, since manufacturers of pat- 
ent foods are compelled to maintain the 
percentage of middlings. Formerly, 


ikery amily associated Bertin, Germany.—lIt is understood es 
oe = “ine , Rat heer factory at that the weight of loaves in this city — — bey J by een on 
LACK OF FUTURES MARKET Ibrox, Glasgow. This company produces has been increased from 150 to 180 grams ben O wae “agg o . e var par — en : 
Co., H Bermaline loaves, a widely advertised during the last six weeks, while a further 7 3 th “aaa aoe po a the te # 
AMPERS ROUMANIAN MILLS yoy bread, white bread, and a pre- increase probably will be agreed upon at long. of the act, a steady demand for 
Bucuaresr, Huncary.—For some time, pared food for infants. a meeting of the Berlin bakers’ associa- ates i the ae PORTE SEY Sp 

Son, Roumanian millers have complained of tion, in accordance with the reduction of State of the market. 
on. the disadvantages resulting from the ab- teal the flour price. oom 

nvee untry, and have maintained that when Lascow, ScorL.anp.—The British min- » in 
i grain Ar flour prices here are not in istry of agriculture has given its official Loxpon, Ena.—The Italian govern- “*°** °F 280 Ibs, showing Mie ar 
Sympathy with the international market, sanction to the “grassland” theory of ment has withdrawn a previous provi- From— Get. § Sept. 28 Oct. 7 
_W. flour sales for distant delivery should be husbandry, which was recently advocated sion whereby wheat must be extracted to United States— 1928 1928 1927 
by Lord Bledisloe before the agricul- the extent of 82 to 84 per cent. It is _, Atlantic»... .....-. ny ne Ae 
[. Mills are obliged to sell flour for de- _ tural section of the British association in thought that this action will result in an ie sche ieee ee 4,300 
livery within three to six months, but Glasgow. The theory involves the fer- increase in wheat requirements of 800,- Australia ............ 5,127 5,800 
are unable to their sales in Rou-  tilizing of grassland, to be accomplished 000 to 400,000 tons, as Italian mills will @rgentina --..-.-.--- i Bee 
mania, Frequently, millers hedge their chiefly by rotation of stock, with the now be able to produce white flour. Coastwise ........... 400 1,460 ae 














FACING THE FACTS 

HE winter wheat millers of Ontario 

are making an earnest effort to solve 
the problems arising out of the fact that 
much of the business now being done in 
this kind of flour is unprofitable. Many 
meetings and discussions with a view to 
improving conditions have been held, al- 
ways with the result that cutthroat com- 
petition for the too limited volume of 
business to be done is found to be the 
cause. This in turn is due to the fact 
that most country millers are poor ac- 
countants and worse salesmen. 

They can make flour, but they cannot 
sell it at profitable prices. They are too 
easily influenced by every story that 
comes to them through buyers as to 
what the other fellow is accepting for 
his product, and they have not the cour- 
age to honestly figure their own cost and 
add a reasonable profit when fixing the 
price at which they are prepared to sell. 
If some uniform and workable method 
of seeing that this is done could be de- 
vised, the troubles of these millers would 
disappear overnight. Selling flour would 
then be reduced to competition in sales- 
manship, and not to willingness to cut 
the price on this or that desirable order. 

Having confessed to themselves and 
each other their inability to reform on 
this basis, the next best thing is now 
proposed. This takes the form of a 
joint stock company to act as a selling 
concern for all mills that have flour to 
market which they are unable to dispose 
of themselves—at a profit. This com- 
pany would have features similar to the 
wheat pool. All distress flour would be 
taken off the hands of the millers and 
marketed for their common account, an 
advance similar to that made by the pool 
on wheat being made. At the end of 
each crop year a distribution of cash on a 
basis of final results from the selling op- 
erations would be made to all mills con- 
tributing flour. This interesting pro- 
posal has received the indorsement of 
many country mills, and whenever 85 per 
cent of those having a daily capacity of 
200 bbls or less, with certain other stipu- 
lations, have signified their adherence, 
the committee will be ready to go ahead. 

Whatever the fate of this scheme may 
be, it is certain that Ontario millers must 
somehow manage to dig themselves out 
of the rut in which they have been run- 
ning along for a number of years; other- 
wise, few of them will be left by the 
time another five years have rolled 
around, 

oo > 


TORONTO 


Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour was quiet last week. Buyers ap- 
peared to have no faith in prices, and 
were looking for a break. Contrary to 
their usual practice, the larger bakers 
also were buying from hand to mouth. 
A decline of 10c bbl on Oct. 24 failed to 
attract interest, but it is probable that 
any material break will bring them into 
the market. Most mills were running 
steadily on old orders, but selling pres- 
sure was increasing, which indicates that 


business in hand was light. Quotations, 
Oct. 27, with comparisons: 

Oct. 27 Oct. 20 
WO DORE oo cccadanconss $7.30 $7.40 
Patemt ....cccccccvcccsess 7.05 7.15 
Second patent ............ 6.70 6.80 
Export patent ...........- 6.30 6.40 
First clear ....cccccscccce 5.60 5.70 
Graham flour ............ 6.00 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.00 6.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter wheat 
flour was offered more freely, as a re- 
sult of larger deliveries of grain at coun- 
try points. Most mills were pressing for 
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How to Encourage Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Vancouver state that the premier of British 
Columbia has been talking on the subject of milling development ‘on the Pacific 


Coast. 


He is in favor of manufacturing all Canadian wheat that is tributary to 


British Columbia into flour before it leaves the country, and believes that a large 


industry of this kind could be developed there. 


What Premier Tolmie says is true 


enough, but there are difficulties in the path, as W..A. Black, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., pointed out at his company’s recent annual meeting. 
Discrimination in ocean freight rates against shipments of flour as compared with 
wheat continues, and there is no present prospect that this and other obstacles in 
the way of the exporting flour trade will be removed. 

The federal and provincial governments of Canada could do something to 
improve matters in this respect, but they have not, and there is no industry carried 
on in this country that meets with so little public sympathy and encouragement 
as that of flour milling. As the present capacity of the country is far beyond domes- 


tic requirements, exporting trade is vital to the welfare of all millers. 


In the mean- 


time this department of the business is unprofitable, and until adjustments have 
been made in tariffs, freight rates and comparative prices for wheat at home and 
abroad, further additions to this capacity in the way of new mills are likely to 


bring disappointment to their owners. 


oo] 
The Ontario Wheat Pool 


Toronto, Ont.—Officials of the Ontario winter wheat farmers’ pool announce 
an increase in membership for this crop year over that of 1927. More than 12,000 


farmers have signed pool contracts, which is a 2,500 increase. 


Seven more wheat 


raising counties have been added to the territory in which the pool is operating. 
Arrangements for handling this year’s crop are similar to those of a year ago. 
Elevator owners and millers are allowed five cents a bushel for handling and 


storing pool grain. 


The chief change in the policy of the pool this year is in not 
shipping winter wheat out of the province. 


It is realized that the amount of grain 


suitable for milling is limited, and will likely be required for domestic use at 
premium prices before the crop year has ended. 





sales. Prices declined 10@15c bbl with- 
out making much change in volume. 
Quebec and eastern provinces were the 
best buyers. Quotations, Oct. 27: best 
brands of 90 per cent soft winters $5.35 
@5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in 
secondhand jutes, $5.60, and Toronto 
$5.60; best quality soft patents $8 and 
seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points ; 
blended springs and winters, best grade 
$6.70 and second $6.50, in 98-lb ‘jutes, 
mixed cars. 

Exporting—Sales of springs for ex- 
port have seldom been duller at this 
time of year. All the larger markets 
abroad appear to be meeting their needs 
from other sources at prices that Cana- 
dian mills cannot touch. This is especial- 
ly true of Great Britain, where the do- 
mestic millers are simply cutting the 
heart out of the market. As a matter 
of fact, Canadian mills are doing their 
best business in remoter places where 
competition is not so keen. Most current 
sales to the older markets are on grades 
below the standard export patents. Since 
a week ago, prices have been reduced 
2s 9d. Quotations, Oct. 27: export pat- 
ent springs, in jute, November ship- 
ment 31s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, 
December 32s 6d; Glasgow, 3d more. 

Ontario winters are not workable for 
export at current prices. Values are 
shillings out of line, and Australia has 
captured, for the time being, most of 
the trade that Ontario mills used to do 
in the United Kingdom. Even the Brit- 
ish West Indies, where Canadian flour 
is generally supreme, have turned to 
other sources of supply, and are actual- 
ly bringing flour from England to re- 
place Canadian soft winters. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: 90 per cent patents, nominally 
37s per 280 lbs, in jutes, c.i.f., London or 
Glasgow, November seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


By the opening of its new elevator at 
Port Arthur in October the Canadian 
wheat 1 is able to substantiate the 
claim that it is the owner and operator 
of the world’s largest single unit grain 
elevator. ‘This house has a capacity of 
7,200,000 bus. The opening was made 


the occasion of a little ceremony attended 
by a number of members of the western 
grain trade. A. J. McPhail, president 
of the pool, led the ceremony. 


A report that George Weston, Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, was 
about to be acquired by the United Bis- 
cuit Co., of the United States, has been 
denied. The president and managing 
director of the Canadian company stat- 
ed that there was absolutely no truth in 
the rumor. 


Some indication as to how much earlier 
the grain movement is this year, com- 
pared with last, is given by the fact that 
on Oct. 12 there was a total of 157,952,- 
727 bus Canadian grain in store, against 
57,658,730 on the corresponding date a 
year ago and 80,905,544 in 1926. Of 
this year’s quantity 133,696,646 bus were 
wheat, and of last year’s 45,199,822. 


A. R. Roberts and C. H. Burgess, both 
of Toronto, have bought the plant of the 
Alexander Brown Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and will operate it. This property 
lies on the waterfront in the heart of 
the city, and has a daily capacity of 700 
bbls flour. During and before the war 
this was one of the most active of On- 
tario mills, but it has ‘not lately been 
operating. 


The 2,000,000-bu grain elevator under 
construction at Toronto for James Play- 
fair, of Midland, Ont., and associates, 
will be ready for operation in November, 
and is expected to work a vital change 
in the grain handling operations of this 
province. Its purpose is largely to store, 
clean and distribute Ontario products. 
A feed mill is being added, and from this 
a full line of cattle and poultry feeds 
will be distributed to Ontario farmers. 


D. O. Ellis, grain merchant, has taken 
over and absorbed the Toronto office and 
business of Chaplin Bros. & Co., Mont- 
real, who are retiring from this terri- 
tory, and will hereafter confine them- 
selves to their Montreal business, which 
is one of the oldest and most respected 
in the grain trade of Canada. Mr. Ellis 
is one of the pioneers of the Toronto 
trade, and has for many years been ac- 
tive in this field. A. E.'McCuaig is as- 
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sociated with Mr. Ellis in this new un- 
dertaking. 


Further rumors of milling mergers in 
Canada which have been circulated with- 
in the week met with the same emphatic 
denial from millers whose names were 
mentioned as previous similar reports, 
For some reason the gambling elements 
in the stock markets seem determined 
that some sort of milling merger will be 
consummated. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is more unlikely, since the big 
milling companies of today are all self- 
contained and have nothing to gain by 
merging with one another. : 


The Canadian government trade com- 
missioner in Calcutta, India, reports that 
biscuit companies there have been experi- 
menting in the use of Canadian flour as 
a preventive of loss by breakage. Ap- 
parently the percentage of breakage with 
straight Indian flour is high, particular- 
ly at certain seasons of the year when 
high quality flour is not available. By 
mixing with Canadian flour the breakage 
was found to be reduced, the highest 
record being a reduction to 7.09 from 
45.50 per cent, and the lowest 2.67 from 
5.76 per cent. 

oo 


MONTREAL 


Conditions in spring wheat flour con- 
tinued fairly good last week, country buy- 
ers showing more interest. Prices were 
reduced 10c. Quotations, Oct. 26, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate joints: top pat- 
ent, $7.30 bbl; patent, $6.95; second pat- 
ent, $6.70; export patent, $6.30. 

Winter wheat flour prices were very 
firm, with a fair demand. Quotation, 
Oct. 26, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, was $6.10, in secondhand bags. 


By a regrettable lapse of attention, 
this news service failed to announce the 
fact that, following the recent golfing 
tournament of Canadian flour millers at 
Montreal, R. R. Dobell, general manager, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was de- 
clared the winner of the Morrow trophy. 
This award symbolizes the senior cham- 
pionship, and the competition for it is 
keen every year. 


WINNIPEG 


Export business in flour showed little 
improvement last week, but domestic de- 
mand continued on a good scale and 
mills all reported activity on that ac- 
count. Some low grade flours were sold 
to the Orient and to Europe, but the 
volume was small. Most mills have book- 
ings ahead with the Orient, but trading 
with China and Japan was not heavy. 
Bakers placed substantial orders, and 
buying by the country was very good. 
Prices were well maintained. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 27, at $8.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific 
Coast points, 50c more. Second patents 
to bakers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 


L. B. Stoddard, grain merchant of 
Winnipeg and London, Eng., was here 
last week. 

Fire destroyed the Saskatchewan pool 
elevator at Bruno, Sask., last week, an 
14,000 bus wheat were consumed. 

C. R. M. Bryan has gone to Vancouver 
to take charge of the grain department 
of the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co» 
Ltd. 

A. J. Diamant, vice president of the 
Continental Grain Co., Ltd., has gone to 
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Vancouver to take charge of the com- 
s office there. 

The initial pool payment on all grades 
of oats has been increased 6c, bringing 
the price to 40c bu on No. 2 western 
Canadian, basis in store Fort William. 


The first full cargo of new wheat to 
leave Vancouver this season is credited 
to Louis Dreyfus & Co. The load con- 
sisted of 1,200 tons, and was destined for 
Europe. 

J. W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has returned from Toronto, 
where he attended the annual meeting of 
the company. 

The growing volume of trade between 
Vancouver and Italy has resulted in the 
Italian government’s decision to appoint 
aconsul at that port in place of the hon- 
orary vice consul now handling Italy’s 
affairs. 

The annual meeting of the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., Ltd., was held recently 
at Calgary. Those attending from Win- 
nipeg were James Stewart, president of 
the company, C. W. Band, vice presi- 
dent, and J. C. Gage, director. 

oD 


NEW WHEAT FLOUR OF 1928 

Wixyireco, Man.—In its fifteenth an- 
nual new wheat flour bulletin to the bak- 
ing trade the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has the following to say: 

“Classification of new wheat flour, 1928: 

“The color of the flour is clear and 
bright. A close comparison with old 
crop flour shows the new product slight- 
ly creamy. This will improve with age 
and give results on a par with old crop 
flour. |The color of the bread is ex- 
cellent. 

“The loaf volume is noticeably supe- 
rior, due to greater oven spring. The 
new flour, properly fermented, will pro- 
duce loaf volume to satisfy any trade. 
Improper fermentation, however, may 
reduce volume. _ 

“Satisfactory absorption will be ob- 
tained from this year’s flour. The re- 
sults will equal, and with age will prob- 
ably exceed, old crop flour. It is unwise 
to attempt to obtain a maximum absorp- 
tion with new flour during the first weeks 
after delivery. Work doughs stiffer for 
a quality loaf. 

“The bread has a fine, even texture 
and a silky smoothness, which as a rule 
is hard to obtain from new flour. 

“With every crop we are learning that 
proper fermentation is even more impor- 
tant than a good formula. This year’s 
flour will not require any drastic change 
in fermentation. The higher protein of 
new flour indicates a longer fermenta- 
tion, and this will prove to be a general 
tendency. We would advise at first 
working new doughs close to old flour 
formulas. In doughs where mineral 
yeast foods are used, the new flour will 
stand longer fermentation. We are work- 
ing the new flour doughs two degrees 
warmer, and allowing about the same 
time in the trough. Do not allow too 
big a proof in the pans. The oven spring 
is good, and will take care of the require- 
ments in loaf volume. 

“Comparison with old crop flour: Pro- 
tein and dry gluten 1 per cent higher; 
gluten quality excellent; ash figures 
about the same on patent flours, slightly 
lower on clears; moisture in the flour un- 
changed.” 

oo SD 

LAKE OF THE WOODS DIRECTORS 

Montreat, Que.—Four new directors 
have been appointed to the board of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
one to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. K. L. Ross, and three 
additional, The new members of the 
board are the Rt. Hon. Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, of Montreal, Isaac Pitblado, K. 
C., of Winnipeg, John W. Hobbs, of To- 


. Tonto, and Paul F. Sise, of Montreal. 


The four are at present directors of sev- 
eral important Canadian industrial en- 
terprises. Since the appointments, an- 


other vacancy has occurred, due to the 


death of George V. Hastings, of Win- 
nipeg. 
oo 

Canadian implement men report heavy 
business in that line, 21 combine thresh- 
ers having been sold in the vicinity of 
Carsland, Alta., alone. One farmer near 
Tudor has three. 
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CHICAGO 


Local conditions underwent little 
change last week, and there was no ac- 
tive interest shown by buyers. The wide 
range of prices was apparently due to 
the anxiety of some mills for new busi- 
ness for immediate shipment. With ship- 
ping directions slow, some companies 
were offering inducements for new busi- 
ness, but results indicated it was of little 
use to force sales, unless prices were 
much below prevailing levels. 

Spring Wheat Flowr.— Northwestern 
brands were inactive, and prospects for 
an immediate improvement not bright. 
Buyers as a whole are well satisfied with 
present holdings, and sales were few 
and mostly in single cars, with a few 
reported of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls. Direc- 
tions were slow. 

Hard Winter Flour.— Southwestern 
flour also was quiet, and despite some 
low prices being quoted by a few mills, 
little new business was put through. 
Some representatives said the week just 
passed was one of the quietest on the 
crop. Complaints were numerous of ex- 
treme difficulty in getting specifications, 
especially against orders made early in 
the crop year. Recent purchases are be- 
ing reduced fairly satisfactorily. 

Soft Winter Flour—High prices re- 
stricted sales of pure soft wheat flour 
from the central states and the South. 
A fair small lot business was done in 
Pacific Coast brands, and in other soft 
wheat grades, but no round lots were 
booked. One or two cars seemed to be 
the average sale, although occasionally 
1,000 bbls were taken. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 27, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$5.75@6.40 bbl, standard patent $5.50@ 
6.15, first clear $4.90@5.40, second clear 
$4.10@4.40; hard winter short patent 
$5.45@6.25, 95 per cent patent $4.95@ 
5.70, straight $4.80@5.40, first clear $4.60 
@4.90; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.85, standard patent $5.90@6.50, straight 
$5.75@6.30, first clear $4.80@5.50. 

Durum.—Not much change is expected 
in the semolina market until present 
holdings of buyers are diminished. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly free. On Oct. 
27, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%4c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 34%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 3c; durum patent, 2%c; spe- 
cial grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot.: BART cccccvcevdercess 38,717 97 
Previous week .......++++:. 43,600 109 
VOM ABO .ccccccccccsscccs 37,000 92 
Two years AZO ......+65+s 37,000 92 


NOTES 

W. B. Lincoln, of Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., grain, Kansas City, was in Chicago 
Oct. 24. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, has been 
enjoying the week ends duck hunting at 
Depauw, Ind. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
stopped in Chicago. on his -way east. 

L. M. Jeffers, California state grain 
inspector, visited in Chicago, on his re- 
turn from New York and Washington. 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a Chicago visitor on Oct. 24. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., stopped in Chicago on his 
way back to Pittsburgh from the North- 
west. 

A. L. Ruland, T. C. Roberts and W. 
R. Barry, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the company’s 
local offices last week. 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
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Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
his son, Joseph, secretary of the com- 
pany, were here last week. 


R. W. Taylor, in charge of sales in 
Ohio for the Hales & Hunter Co., was 
recently operated on for appendicitis at 
the White Cross Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, and is said to be recovering. 

The news of the death of Roy P. Pur- 
chase, of the Commander Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, came as a distinct shock to 
the Chicago trade. Deceased was well 
known here, and had many close friends 
among the flour men. 


George W. Moody, general manager of 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
called at this office on Oct. 25. He left 
the same day for New York. Mr. Moody 
said he is installing in his mill a complete 
Phillips automatic sprinkler system. 


The forty-second annual reception and 
dancing party of the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association will be held at the 
Parkway Hotel the evening of Nov. 10. 
George Chussler, Jr., secretary, is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., called at 
this office Oct. 25. He recently installed 
an automatic sprinkler system in his mill, 
and also magnetic separation equipment, 
furnished by the Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Fred A. Hamilton, a semolina repre- 
sentative for the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. at Chicago, has been confined to his 
home during most of the past two weeks, 
due to illness. Mr. Hamilton has been 
suffering with stomach trouble, so has 
found it necessary to take a rest. He 
is recovering, but does not expect to 
pass more time than absolutely necessary 
during the next few weeks at his office. 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills believes in advertising its products, 
and its city as well. Recently this com- 
pany placed a sign on top of its new 
warehouse reading “Doughboy Products, 
New Richmond, Wis.” ‘The letters are 
made according to government specifica- 
tions, nine feet high and six feet wide, 
and can easily be seen by passengers 
flying in airplanes. Frank B. Mosher, 
of this company, says the sign is dis- 
tinguishable from 3,000 feet in the air. 

oe 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee did not participate in the 
recent general improvement in flour trad- 
ing and business last week was slow. 
The jobbing trade bought daily, but the 
total takings cut little figure. Buyers 
feel that wheat is going to decline, and 
as long as they cling to this belief it is 
difficult to sell flour to them. Prices re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 27: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.15@6.30 bbl, straight $5.85@6, first 
clear $4.95@5.05 and second clear $4.20 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern mills were more desirous 
of securing shipping directions on the 
orders they have on the books than of 
securing new business. Directions gen- 
erally were slow. There was not much 
new business. One sale of 2,000 bbls was 
made. Southwestern flour is working 
close to northwestern varieties, and com- 
petition is keen. Patents were off 5c bbl. 
Quotations, Oct, 27: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $5.90@5.95 bbl, straight 
$5.55@5.75 and first clear $4.65@5, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 


Maxmilian Rahr, aged 75, former brew- 
er of Manitowoc, Wis., and part owner 
of the Cereal Products Co. there, died 
at his home last week of heart disease 
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and asthma, from which he had suffered 
many years. 

The Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
started to grind rye in place of barley, 
and has practically abandoned the manu- 
facture of pearl barley. The change 
marks the passing of one of the six bar- 
ley mills of the United States. 


Wisconsin barley this year is free from 
scab, according to reports at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
compared to that from other states. The 
disease is said to be worse in sections 
where barley was seeded last spring on 
poorly plowed corn land. Wisconsin 
farmers are getting splendid results in 
producing pork, due to feeding with their 
own barley. 


The crop summary for Wisconsin as 
of Oct, 1 shows a forecasted production 
of corn of 86,912,000 bus, compared with 
68,250,000 a year ago. The forecast for 
oats was 108,532,000 bus, against 93,- 
247,000 last year; barley 26,825,000, 
against 21,390,000; rye, 2,015,000, com- 
pared with 4,046,000; winter wheat 828,- 
000, against 1,716,000; spring wheat 1,- 
290,000, compared with 1,426,000. 

°C! 


MEMPHIS 


Little buying of flour was done last 
week, with medium grades and low pro- 
teins more active than anything else. 
Reports from the trade told of repeat 
orders for the low proteins, which are be- 
lieved to be mainly responsible for the 
reduction of prices on soft winters by 
about 25c. The difference of a dollar or 
so a barrel is causing an increasing 
number of people to change their views 
as to using only soft winters. 

Shipping instructions were only fairly 
good. Spring and hard winter varieties 
eased about 10c, although the bulge in 
wheat at the close had a steadying effect. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 27, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $7.20@7.30 bbl, standard 
patent $6.65@7.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7.10, standard patent $6 
@6.40; soft winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patent $7@7.50; western 
soft patent $6.75@7, semihard patent 
$5.80, blended 95 per cent patent $6.50 
@6.75. 

NOTES 


Fred H. Kiddle, head of a large group 
of flour mills in Oregon, visited the of- 
fices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
last week. 


Floyd B. Smith, salesman for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. in Alabama, was a 
recent visitor at the local offices and re- 
ported a good prospect for business the 
rest of the year. 

+ 


NORFOLK 


Flour last week was slightly easier, 
some mills making lower quotations, but 
no large sales were reported. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 26: northwestern springs $6.85 
@7 bbl, second patents $6.60@6.75; top 
winters $6.75@6.90, second patents $6.50 
@6.65; Kansas patents $6.45@6.65, sec- 
ond patents $6.15@6.25, low proteins 
$5.95@6.15; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.25@6.80. 

oo 


REPLIES TO CHARGES AGAINST POOL 

Winniezce, Man. — Reports have 
reached Winnipeg that English state- 
ments blame the pool for the increase in 
bread and flour prices in the Old Coun- 
try. The co-operative organization is 
being charged with holding back wheat 
and increasing the cost of living. E. B. 
Ramsey, secretary of the central selling 
agency of the wheat pools, denies this 
charge, and in the course of a statement 
issued here says: “Nobody in Canada is 
satisfied with the present level of wheat 
prices; however, we are not retarding 
shipments, but are not free sellers on 
present levels. Wheat is 18c bu lower 
than a year ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that the crop is of exceptional quality, 
even if it does grade slightly lower than 
last season. If bread is dearer in Lon- 
don at the present time, they must look 
for another nigger in the woodpile. From 
the point of view of the Canadian farm- 
er we consider that prices are too low at 
present, and find that the nonpool farmer 
is also of the same opinion and is storing 
his grain. 
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NEW YORK 


Local flour business was extremely dull 
‘ last week, buyers apparently being too 
well booked to attempt further orders 
of any size, although prices were attrac- 
tive. Furthermore, there was the feel- 
ing that it will be possible to purchase 
flour as low as present levels throughout 
the crop, and it will take some startling 
development to stir buyers from this 
lethargy. 

Some prices were so far below the gen- 
eral limits as to seem almost incredible, 
and no stretch of the imagination could 
indicate how they were obtained. On the 
whole, however, average prices on spring 
standard patents hovered around $6@ 
6.10. Clears were offered very freely by 
large and small mills, the latter dropping 
down to $5.50, although sales of estab- 
lished strong flours were about 40c more. 
Spring high glutens were about 75c@$1 
higher than standards. Interest in hard 
winters was not keen. Some mills, anx- 
ious for business, made prices well with- 
in buyers’ ideas, but previous bookings 
had covered requirements until well into 
the spring, and only occasional orders 
resulted. Texas high glutens aroused a 
slight interest, being well below spring. 
Soft winters were priced high. There 
were offerings of a car here and there at 
low prices, but quotations on bulk or- 
ders were firm. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 26, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.25@ 
6.75 bbl, standard patents $5.95@6.20, 
clears $5.50@5.95; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.15@6.65, straights $5.55@5.90; 
soft winter straights, $6.25@6.50. 


ACCOUNT ADDED 


The New York office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in charge 
of John J. Fahey, is now covering great- 
er New York, a territory formerly 
worked by Henry Koper & Co., in addi- 
tion to the other sections of the East 
which have for some time been under 
Mr. Fahey’s direction. This office is also 
now representing the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co, in the metropolitan 
district, and several new salesmen have 
been added to the force -to handle the 
brands of both mills. 


NOTES 


E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, last week called upon L. A. Vi- 
viano, local representative. 


O. D. Fisher, president and general 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, passed several days last 
week with Cliff H. Morris, local repre- 
sentative of the mill. 


Clem Beckenbach, director of sales for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was 
in New York Monday and Tuesday of 
last week, making his headquarters with 
the Broenniman Co., Inc. 


Joseph L. Walker, vice president of 
and sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., arrived in New York last week 
after stopping at several cities en route. 
Walter C. Smith, vice president and as- 
sistant general manager, visited the New 
York office of the mill the previous week. 


The National Chain Store Association, 
representing over 50 chains doing a busi- 
ness of over $750,000,000, was formed 
last week. This supersedes the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association, and 
for the first timé brings all types of 
chain stores into one organization. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Oct. 20, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
—— totaled 105,021 bbls, with two 
arge shipments, one of 238,010 bbls to 
Hamburg and one of 12,345 to Alexan- 
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Last week the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. celebrated the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of the start of its business. 
Two years before the Civil War, on 
Vesey Street, New York, a little grocery 
store was opened by George Huntington 
Hartford, whose unique idea was that a 
small margin of profit on frequent sales 
was better than a large profit on a few. 
The present chain of stores is the result 
of this thought. 


Announcement was made of the sale, 
on Oct. 24, of the block front from Sev- 
enty-first to Seventy-second Street, on 
the East River, by the Gottfried Baking 
Co. The site has been bought under a 
long-term contract by a syndicate head- 
ed by the Rhoades-Kennedy Security 
Corporation for a housing development, 
and while apparently no definite plans 
have been made, it is believed that its 
development will involve an expenditure 
of about $7,000,000. The rapid residen- 
tial growth of the neighborhood has 
greatly increased land values and influ- 
enced the baking company in its decision 
to sell. 


Winners in the Lee Marshall Cup 
tournament, held at Atlantic City, Oct. 
20, by Philadelphia and New York bak- 
ers: New York, class A, A. A. Clarke, 
Paul Sanborne, Raymond Kilthau; class 
B, Ellis Baum, Leonard Broenniman, 
Brockway Dickie; class C, Farrar Til- 
ney, L. A. Viviano, W. D. Ebinger. 
Philadelphia winners: class A, A. W. 
La Roche, William Donahue, R. M. 
Hale; class B, H. Muller-Thym, E. Rit- 
ter, T. Marshall Holt; class C, David 
Wiley, Walter Zearfaus, Francis Haw- 
kins. The kickers’ handicap was won 
by I. J. White, J. C. Emley and C. B. 
Comstock. The weather was perfect, and 
the majority of those who attended 
stayed over the week end. 

oo 


BUFFALO 

Flour was dull last week. Quotations 
on patents were from unchanged to 10c 
lower, and rye flour down 20c. Clears 
remained firm and unchanged. South- 
western prices were reduced 15c. 

Most millers believe that the heavy 
booking is over, and look for no more 
than a steady market for some time. 
Stocks in the hands of the trade are 
only fair. Production at mills, 86 per 
cent of activity, was identical with that 
of the preceding week. Shipping direc- 
tions were light. 

Export business slumped a bit. Most 
of the business transacted in the past 
10 days was handled in southern mar- 
kets. European traders were interested, 
but differed widely as to values. 

Quotations, Oct, 27, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.10 bbl, standard 
patents $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.90, 
fancy clears $6.15; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, new crop, $6.25@6.50, fancy patents 
$6.50@6.75; No. 2 semolina, 3c lb, bulk, 
lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, were 20c over Buffalo prices. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Wheat clearances were 1,526,237 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 21-27 ....... 255,500 219,623 86 
Previous week .. 255,500 219,302 86 
Year ago ....... 253,000 228,762 91 
Two years ago... 238,000 212,330 89 
Three years ago. 238,000 223,760 94 


NOTES 
The weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club was held Oct. 22 in 
the Chamber of Commerce dining rooms. 
Grain receipts from the opening of the 
1928 season of navigation, to 7 a.m. on 
Oct. 27, totaled 178,236,000 bus, an in- 





crease of about 12,000,000 over the move- 
ment for the corresponding period of 
1927. 

oop 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week, with 
slight changes in prices. No satisfactory 
sales to bakers or to jobbers were made, 
due to the fact that consumers are well 
supplied for some months. Sales ‘of 
springs and hard winters were confined 
3 aap a to established brands. Ship- 
ping directions were exceptionally good, 

Light sales were made of soft winter 
flours, the business being confined to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio products. Crack- 
er bakers and pastry makers reported 
business very active, as also did bread 
bakers of this section. 

Clears were in moderate demand, and 
prices slightly lower. 

Semolina was quoted at 8%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales showed some improve- 
ment, as also did shipping directions. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 27, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6@6.75 bbl, standard patent $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.75, 
standard patent $5.60@6.10; low protein 
hard winter standard patent, $5.50@5.75 ; 
clears, $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.50@6, 
bulk. 

NOTES 


The mill at Berrysburg, Pa., has been 
sold by George Dockey to Marlin G. 
Henninger for $7,500. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has started 
work on an addition 72x10, to the plant 
at Allentown, Pa. John A. Herrmann 
is the manager. 

Members of the Altoona (Pa.) Ki- 
wanis Club were recent guests of John 
M. Simcox, manager of the Freihofer 
Baking Co. at that place. Luncheon was 
served in the plant to 91 members, fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the bakery. 


Isaac Frankel’s Sons, wholesale gro- 
cers and flour dealers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
will operate the Clover Farm Stores in 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, afid ad- 
joining territory, starting Nov. 1. About 
50 retail stores will co-operate in the 
plan. 

oo 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was in limited demand last 
week, with prices barely steady and buy- 
ers apparently awaiting the outcome of 
the election, until the close, when wheat 
suddenly turned upward. Until noon of 
Oct. 27, springs and hard winters were 
easier to buy than soft winters, though 
the latter were not quite so scarce as 
they had been. Some good standard 
springs were obtainable as low as $6 or 
less, cotton, and good hard winters at 
$5.85 or less, while an occasional car of 
near-by soft winter straight changed 
hands at $5.60, bulk, and at $5.70@5.75 
in secondhand cottons, Ohio top patent 
was offered at $6.70, cotton, in one in- 
stance, which was quite a drop in such 
stock, but still a premium over tributary 
first grade, which the local trade is now 
using as a substitute with satisfaction. 
It is claimed that standard springs were 
offered as low as $5.85, cotton, at one 
time last week, and actually sold as low 
as $5.75. The market closed strong and 
nominally 10@15c higher. 

Closing prices, Oct. 27, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.65@6.90, standard patent $6.15 
@6.40; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.65, straight $5.90@6.15; soft winter 
short patent $6.50@6.75, straight (near- 
by) $5.75@6. ~ 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,668 bbls flour and 469,922 bus barley 
destined for export. 

A. W. Mears, head of White & Co., 
Baltimore, and the Harry E. White Co., 
New York, flour dealers, is planning a 
trip to Florida. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, president of Den- 
nis & Co., Inc., grain commission and 
forwarding, returned from Europe, Oct. 
24, on the France. 

H. J. Smith, president Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and James L. 
King, grain and feed, Westchester, Pa., 
were among visitors on ‘change last week. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
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were 583 cars, grading as follows: 5 No 
1 hard spring, 11 No. 1 dark northern, 
114 No. 2 dark northern, 63 No. 3 dark 
northern, 164 No. 4 dark northern, 27 
No. 5 dark northern, 169 sample grade 
dark northern, 18 sample grade northern 
12 No. 2 red durum, and 2 No. 2 mixed 
durum. 


The Baltimore Food Show, held in the 
Fifth Regiment Armory Oct. 15-20, was 
a very successful affair. The attendance 
147,000, exceeded all previous records, 
while the number of booths was 158, 
against 98 last year. The free distribu. 
tions were said to include 150,000 “hot 
dogs,” 80,000 pieces cake and 25,000 cups 
coffee, in addition to large quantities of 
other edibles, souvenirs and samples, 


C. H. Dorsey, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was dull early last week and 
limits generally were reduced about 10¢, 
Later, however, a better feeling devel- 
oped, influenced by the upward move- 
ment of wheat, and the market closed 
firm. Buyers showed a little more in- 
terest, though they were not inclined to 
anticipate future needs to any extent at 
present. Quotations, Oct. 27, basis 140-lb 
jutes: spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, 
standard patent $6.50@6.85, first clear 
$5.90@6.15; hard winter short patent 
$6.60@7, straight $6.20@6.45; soft winter 
Straight, $5.75@6.75. 


NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ey- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 


The following certificates of member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange will 
be sold on the floor at noon on Nov. 19: 
F. J. Barndt & Co., S. F. Collins, John 
A. Killpatrick & Co. Carl Fredrick 
Pfund, A. H. Preston, G. Harry Righter 
and John G. Schaal & Sons. 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia is 
planning for its annual orphan children’s 
Christmas celebration, which will be held 
on the floor of the Bourse the last week 
of the year. There will co-operate with 
them the Commercial Exchange and the 
Maritime Exchange. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oad 


LARGE CROWD AT A. & P. OPENING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—More than _ 10,000 
persons inspected the new Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. warehouse, office and 
bakery at Altoona, Pa., on the night of 
Oct. 18, The new plant will furnish 
employment to about 100 men and 
women, and will be the distributing cen- 
ter for this section. The general super- 
intendent is H. O. Weinert, with J. M. 
Doherty as sales manager. The bakery 
occupies portions of the first, second and 
third floors, and is equipped with the 
latest mechanical equipment. C. A. 
Brooks, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
central division of the company, attend- 
ed the opening, and it developed that the 
day also mated his fiftieth anniversary 
with the company. Floral tributes were 
sent by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and 
The Fleischmann Co. The new ware- 
house is four stories high, with basement, 
and 100x210. 

ead 
FEED PRODUCTION GROWING 

Attanta, Ga.—According to figures 
recently compiled concerning industrial 
activities in the group of 16 southern 
states for the first nine months of 1928, 
the flour and feed manufacturing indus- 
tries have made a good record so far 
as construction of new mills is con- 
cerned, about 50 such projects having 
been announced. No detailed figures are 
available, but a majority of these were 
in the feed milling field, with not more 
than a dozen or so flour mills included. 
Figures regarding the total cost of these 
projects are not available, either, but it 
can be conservatively estimated at some- 
thing over $1,000,000, which would be a0 
average of less than $25,000 for each. 
Incidentally, this figure is well above 
that for the corresponding period in 
1927. At the same time, 30 to 35 new 


companies were organized and incorpo 
rated in these states the first nine months 
of this year in the flour and feed milling 
field mainly. 
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SEATTLE 


Bids from the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Central West were somewhat more 
in line last week than for some time, and 
most mills took on additional orders from 
those sections. Interior mills, which have 
their brands established in the Central 
West, operated close to capacity and sold 
alarge part of their output there. Sales 
of flour in the East have been much 
heavier so far this crop year than dur- 
ing any previous season. 

Bakers throughout the Pacific Coast 
have generally provided for their future 
requirements and present sales to them 
are meager, though some of the Califor- 
nia trade still is buying from north coast 
and spring wheat mills. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 26: family 
short patent $6.80@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.50@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $6.70@7.60; Montana, $5.90@ 
7.10. 

Export Trade—There was some de- 
mand from the Orient, but almost entire- 
ly for deferred shipment, and as Cana- 
dian mills are underbidding Pacific 
northwestern mills, and have secured 
most of the ocean space, they did most 
of the business. Large amounts of flour 
sold some time since are on passage to 
the Orient, and during five days last 
week over 75,000 bbls were dispatched 
from Seattle and Tacoma, mostly to 
Hongkong and Manila. United Kingdom 
= South American demand was very 
ight. 

7 of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot, 21-27 ...... 46,800 36,553 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,356 71 
Year ago ....... 46,800 31,470 67 
Two years ago... 52,800 31,989 60 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,117 53 
Four years ago.. 562,800 34,878 66 
Five years ago... 52,800 43,633 83 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ce ee 57,000 51,844 91 

Previous week .. 57,000 55,240 97 

Year ago ....... 57,000 49,421 87 

Two years ago... 57,000 45,482 80 

Three years ago. 57,000 33,556 59 

Four years ago.. 57,000 21,800 38 

Five years ago... 57,000 54,913 96 
NOTES 


Rain is needed in the Pacific North- 
west for winter wheat seeding and for 
the germination of earlier sown wheat. 
There has been almost no rain during 


October. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Oct. 17-24: to Boston, 510; New 
York, 2;460; Charleston, 1,000; Balti- 
more, 250; Philadelphia, 3,775; Provi- 
dence, 500; Oakland, 960; San Francisco, 
2,520; Los Angeles, 860; San Diego, 75. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
Coma, Oct. 18-23: to Hongkong, 52,250 
bbls; Shanghai, 350; Manila, 17,125; 
Singapore, 2,625; Java, 1,325; Sumatra, 
1485; Glasgow, 1,065; Hamburg, 168; 
Amsterdam, 2,180; Malmo, 225; Liver- 
Pool, 114; Oslo, 490; Bergen, 785; 
Trondhjem, 170. 

oS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Flour prices declined 10@20c last 
Week, but this did not bring any new 
iness. Prices still were above the 


level at which most bakers have con- 
teacted. Deliveries showed a slight in- 
Crease. Quotations, Oct. 26, basis 98’s, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 


draft terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60 
@6.80 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.30@7.60, clears $5.75@6; Kansas 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.30@8.50; Idaho hard 
wheat patents, $6.30@6.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.40@ 
6.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $5.75@6; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.50@6.70. 


oo 
PORTLAND 


All mills in this section are well sup- 
plied with flour orders, some to a record 
extent, and many of them are assured 
of steady grinding for several months. 
A fair amount of new business was 
placed last week for both domestic and 
export account. While oriental buying 
is likely to be irregular, a steady trade 
with the Atlantic Coast and the South- 
east is anticipated. 

All grades of family flour continued 
firm, with the best family patents listed 
at $7.50 bbl in straight cars. Because of 
the impossibility of obtaining blue-stem 
wheat from farmers except at extreme 
premiums, most of the mills have with- 
drawn second blue-stem flour from the 
market. Montana hard wheat flours are 
being shaded to the extent of 30c in 
some instances as a result of the relative 
cheapness of Montana hard wheat, which 
is being pressed for sale on this market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get,  BR<BF ccccccccceseves 32,64 88 
Previous week .......s..06. 33,113 89 
WOOF GEO cccccccccccccsecs 98,828 45 
TWO years AGO ......ee0es 26,842 43 
Three years ago ........+.-. 27,966 45 
Four years ag0 ......eeeee 30,076 48 
Five years AgO .....eeseee 55,390 89 


NOTES 


Wheat exports from Portland last 
week were 168,933 bus to the United 
Kingdom and 137,200 to Holland. 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Oct. 27 
was 2,716,628 bus, an increase of 575,612 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
2,537,001 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 14,000 bbls to China, 1,835 to 
Holland, 357 to the United Kingdom and 
13,520 to Atlantic ports. Astoria shipped 
37,875 bbls to China. 


J. M. LownspDate. 
oso 
OGDEN 


Excepting for a lowering in quotations 
to southeastern dealers, flour was firm 
last week. There was considerable de- 
mand from California, and also from the 
intermountain and Rocky Mountain 
areas. Shipments were heavy, delivery 
orders keeping all mills busy throughout 
the entire week. 

Large plants in other Utah cities also 
were running full time, while small ones 
in both Utah and southern Idaho were 
operating at over 50 per cent of capacity. 
Advance bookings are reported sufficient 
for continued operations at this rate un- 
til Jan. 15. 

Reductions of 20c were made in quo- 
tations to southeastern dealers, flour 
prices being based (all in 98-lb bags) as 
follows: high patents $7.40@7.80 bbl and 
straights $6.35@6.70, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. Offers to Cali- 
fornia dealers: first patents $6.90@7.05, 
second patents $7.05@7.20 and straights 
$6.55@7, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Utah and Idaho dealers were quoted as 
follows: family patents $6.30@6.80, sec- 
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ond patents $6.70@6.80 and straights 
$5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, president and man- 
ager of the Royal Milling Co., has re- 
turned to Great Falls, Mont., after at- 
tending conferences in Ogden regarding 
the Royal mill addition. 


Utah’s 1928 wheat crop is estimated at 
6,892,000 bus, compared with-5,678,000 in 
1927, by Frank Andrews, agricultural 
statistician for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


P. H. Mulcahy, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has named a special 
committee to urge the Association of 
Operative Millers to hold its next nation- 
al convention in Ogden. Members of this 
committee are H. P. Iverson, local man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., E. R. Al- 
ton, local manager for the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., W. W. Percival, president 
of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., M. R. 
Sherwood, vice president of the Royal 
Milling Co., and C. E. Robinson, chief 
miller for the Sperry Flour Co. 


W. E. Zuppann. 
oS 


SEATTLE BAKERY TO BE BUILT 

The Washington Bakery, a subsidiary 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
plans to erect a bakery, costing $225,- 
000, at Eighteenth and Jackson streets, 
Seattle. Of the total to be expended, 
$75,000 will be used to purchase new 
machinery. The company’s present plant 
is located at 1805 Main Street. 

oo 


JUNIOR CONVENTION WILL 
DISCUSS PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


In urging every baker to attend the 
junior national convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, which 
will be held at the Clift Hotel, San 
Francisco, Jan. 21-25, it is pointed out 
that beyond the Rocky Mountains near- 
ly 20 per cent of the membership of 
the society is producing bread for 7 per 
cent of the population of the nation, and 
that the fact that they must master vari- 
ations in manufacturing conditions such 
as no other section of the country has to 
face has no doubt built up the member- 
ship of the organization on the Pacific 
Coast. 

For three years the Pacific Coast chap- 
ters of the society have had a taste of 
the benefits of the national convention 
by way of “flying squadrons” of speak- 
ers furnished by the national association. 
Since only about 1 per cent of the west- 
ern members can attend the national con- 
vention, due to the fact that the small 
organization prevents their absence from 
their jobs, a junior national convention 
is being held in San Francisco this year. 

The society urges every baker to at- 
tend this meeting, whether he is a mem- 
ber of the national body or not, believ- 
ing that the peculiar problems which the 
Pacific Coast bakers have faced and sur- 
mounted will prove of. invaluable infor- 
mation for any baker in the country. 


“<< 


GRAIN FUTURES MARKET IS 
SUGGESTED FOR PORTLAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The grain trade 
of Portland has gone on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of a ‘grain option 
market here. At a well-attended meet- 
ing presided over by A. M. Chrystall, 
chairman of the grain committee of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, it was decided to 
start immediately with the preliminaries. 
Mr. Chrystall has appointed a commit- 
tee to canvass the grain trade for finan- 
cial support of the undertaking. It is 
proposed to begin with a membership 
of 60, each to subscribe $500 toward the 
capital stock and also $50 for operating 
expenses. Shipping men and bankers, as 
well as grain men, will be asked to juin 
the organization. As soon as sufficient 
financial support is assured, application 
will be made to Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
chief of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
for a permit to operate the option mar- 
ket. In view of Portland’s position as 
the chief wheat exporting point in the 
Pacific Northwest, it is believed gov- 
ernment permission for such a market 
will be forthcoming. 





| THe BuckwHeaT ALARKET | 


Toronto.—There was no movement of 
buckwheat to market last week, owing to 
wet weather, and the price advanced 3c. 
On Oct. 27 good quality was quoted at 
82@83c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 


Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour last 
week sold slowly at former rates. Offer- 
ings were light. Quotation, Oct. 27, $3.75 
per 98-lb cotton sack. 


oe 


LACK OF RAIN THREATENS 
TO RUIN AUSTRALIAN CROP 


MeExsourne, Victoria. — Throughout 
the Australian wheat belt, the month 
ending Sept. 15 has been very dry. In 
many places the rainfall has been al- 
most negligible and, consequently, crops 
have not made the progress expected, 
while in parts of Victoria some of the 
late fields appear to be practically hope- 
less. Meteorological conditions have 
been very unusual. Again and again 
heavy rain has threatened, but after a 
sprinkle, or at best a shower, the sky 
has cleared. August generally produces 
soaking rains, but this year has been a 
marked exception. Something in the na- 
ture of a miracle is needed to bring 
about the realization of the record yield 
which was promised a few weeks ago. 
Over the greater portion of southwestern 
New South Wales lack of moisture is ap- 
parent, and unless heavy rain is received 
immediately, accompanied by cool condi- 
tions, the harvest will inevitably fall far 
short of expectations. In South Aus- 
tralia, crop prospects are fairly satisfac- 
tory, but there also heavy rains within 
the next week or two would make a 
world of difference. The only state in 
which the position is wholly satisfactory 
is Western Australia, where rains have 
been regular and adequate. Up to a 
month ago, and even more recently, the 
chartering of vessels for the coming 
wheat harvest was on a fairly substan- 
tial scale, but lately demands for ton- 
nage have practically ceased, due to the 
uncertainty of the season. Before en- 
tering into further commitments, ship- 
pers want more definite knowledge of 
the probable outcome of the harvest. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 
oo 


WORLD MARKET CONDITIONS 
AFFECT AUSTRALIAN MILLS 


MeExsourne, Vicror1a.—The flour mill- 
ing situation in Australia continues to 
leave much to be desired, and during the 
ensuing months the position is likely to 
become worse rather than better. In the 
present state of the world’s wheat and 
flour markets, over-sea buyers are con- 
tent to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
a policy which particularly affects the 
Australian trade. Recently, Egypt has 
been buying Australian flour on a fair 
scale, and contraets for shipments dur- 
ing September represented several thou- 
sand tons, Millers, to reduce stocks, have 
been obliged to accept competitive prices 
which leave little margin of profit. West- 
ern Australian millers are in a position 
to supply larger quantities of flour than 
those in the eastern states and have re- 
cently chartered a steamer to take a car- 
go of flour to Alexandria. Whether it 
has been sold, or is to go forward on 
consignment, is not known, but the lat- 
ter is believed to be the case. 

Cuartes J. MaTruews. 


Pittsburgh—Oats sold very slowly 
last week, and there was a rather liberal 
amount offered. Prices were slightly 
lower. Quotations, Oct. 27, No. 2 white, 
491,,@50c bu; No. 3 white, 48@481,c. 

oo 

Buffalo.—Rye flour continued practi- 
cally without change last week. Quota- 
tions were firm to 20c lower, and pro- 
duction was steady. Quotations, Oct. 27: 
white $7.05 bbl, medium $6.60 and dark 
$6, f.o.b., Buffalo; Rochester quotations 
were 20c over Buffalo. 

oo ; 

Receipts of spring wheat at Duluth 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1928, 
totaled .56,006,660 bus, compared with 
28,249,502 for the previous year. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was firm and active 
early last week, but later slipped. Bran 
and standard middlings were quite ac- 
tive, but the heavier grades were draggy. 
Offerings were not very plentiful. On 
Oct. 27, spring bran was quoted at $30.50 
@31 ton, hard winter bran $30.50@31, 
standard middlings $30.50@31, flour mid- 
dlings $34.50@35.50 and red dog $40@41. 

Milwaukee—Bran held steady until 
the close, when both spring and winter 
receded 50c. Standard middlings were 
firm and unchanged, but flour middlings 
declined 50c and red dog $3. There was 
not much demand, and bran and standard 
middlings were limited for immediate 
shipment. Receipts totaled 1,541 tons, 
against 1,400 last year; shipments 1,780, 
compared with 2,251. Quotations, Oct. 
27: spring bran $30@31 ton, winter bran 
$30.50@31, standard middlings $30.50@ 
81, flour middlings $33.50@34 and red 
dog $39@40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —After a fairly strong de- 
mand for millfeed early last week, the 
market became materially easier, and 
millers and other sellers reported some 
difficulty in making immediate sales. 
Offerings were light, but apparently am- 
ple for the demand existent. There was 
no radical range in prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: soft winter bran, $30@30.50 
ton; hard winter bran, $30@30.25; gray 
shorts, $34.50@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are not as active as a week ago, 
and prices have receded $1. The larger 
mills are, of course, sold well in ad- 
vance, so that offerings are meager. It 
would be virtually impossible to pick up 
a dozen cars or more without affecting 
the market. On the other hand, flour 
middlings and red dog are in good sup- 
ply and very difficult to move, with job- 
bers offering country brands at $1@1.50 
under a week ago. City quotations are 


nominal. Bran is held at $28@29 ton, 
standard middlings $28.50@29, flour 
middlings $34@35, red dog $39@4l, 


wheat mixed feed $30@34.50 and rye 
middlings $25@26, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. ; 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 30 Year ago 


Bran ...ceceesees Su roes @ 28.00 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@28.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings... 31.50@32.50 31.00@31.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@39.00 34.50@37.00 

Duluth—Few inquiries were received 
for millfeed last week. There was no 
accumulation, as steady loading and de- 
livery on old contracts keep the output 
well cleaned up. 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed was 
very good last week, with prices firm to 
higher. Quotations, Oct. 27, f.o.b., mill, 
100-lb sacks, car lots: middlings, $29 ton; 
mixed feed, $28; bran, $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—NMillfeed is somewhat 
weaker, although there has been no espe- 
cial increase in offerings nor has demand 
lessened. Mills have no difficulty in sell- 
ing all they can make. The mixed car 
trade in feed is excellent, and would al- 
most care for all which millers have 
available. Reports of good shipping di- 
rections on flour, however, lend some 
support to the bearish side of the mar- 
ket. Quotations, Oct. 27: bran, $27@ 
27.50 ton; brown shorts, $31.50@32; gray 
shorts, $33. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed was 
very firm last week, with deferred $1@2 
over October prices. Bran was selling 
on Oct. 26 at $28.50@29 ton, mill-run 
bran $30.50@81 and gray shorts $33.50 
@34. Mills have only limited amounts 
to offer, and are hesitant in selling fu- 
ture feed. Shipping directions are from 
hand to mouth, and mills that sold fu- 
ture feed are forced to go into the open 
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market to cover their requirements or 
else secure an extension from the buyer. 


Hutchinson.—Inquiry for millfeed de- 
clined last week, and prices showed a 
weaker trend. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $28 ton; mill-run, $31; gray 
shorts, $34. 

Omaha.—Production of wheat feeds 
last week was relatively large, and the 
market fairly active. Standard and pure 
bran were 50c higher at the close. Wheat 
shorts and gray shorts, and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, were unchanged. 
Quotations: standard bran, $27.50 ton; 
pure bran, $28; wheat shorts, $32; gray 
shorts, $33; flour middlings, $35; red 
dog, $42.50; ton lots, $3 more; mixed 
cars flour and feed, 50c more. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed was good 
last week, with a brisk movement of all 
types. Quotations, Oct. 25, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $27.50@29 ton; mill-run, 
$31.50@33; gray shorts, $34.50@35.50. 

Oklahoma City—Millfeed was very 
strong last week, though there was not 
much activity, due to the small offerings. 
Dealers were expecting no great change 
in present conditions, except a possible 
upward trend in prices. The heaviest de- 
mand was for shorts, and prices ad- 
vanced $2@2.50 ton. Mills were limit- 
ing their customers to 100 sacks, and 
even that bothered them to supply the 
regular trade in mixed car lots. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 24: straight bran, $29.50@ 
80 ton; mill-run, $33; shorts, $26@37. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed was steady last 
week, with demand not rushing but no 
accumulations. Prices are about the 
Same as a week ago, with bran a trifle 
stronger, if anything, and firmer than 
middlings. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Oct. 26, at $31@82 ton, mixed 
feed $34@34.75, and middlings $37, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis.—Sales of millfeeds con- 
tinued in considerable volume last week. 
Prices were firm, in spite of grain weak- 
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ness, and offerings were somewhat re- 
stricted. Most buying seemed to come 
from adjacent territory, and mainly for 
immediate delivery. Quotations, Oct. 27: 
spring bran, $31 ton; hard winter bran, 
$31; standard middlings, $30@82; flour 
middlings, $84@35; red dog, 42@43. 


Evansville.— Millfeed business was 
brisk last week, sales and shipment show- 
ing a marked increase. Quotations, Oct. 
27: bran, $32.50 ton; mixed feed, $37; 
shorts, $40. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta—Brokers and mill represen- 
tatives last week disposed of practically 
the whole output by mills of wheat bran 
and shorts. Most orders were for cur- 
rent or near future wants, though there 
were some bookings for 60 and 90 days. 
Soft winter wheat bran and middlings 
were especially brisk. Prices were steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta: soft 
winter wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $37 
@38 ton; white shorts, $51@52; gray 
shorts, $45@46; brown shorts, $40.50@ 
43; red dog, $51.50@52.50. 


Memphis.—Buyers took but little mill- 
feed last week, awaiting expected lower 
prices. Wheat bran eased slightly, be- 
ing offered for immediate shipment on 
Oct. 27 as low as $31 ton. Standard 
middlings, immediate, were held at $34.50, 
and gray shorts $36.50@37. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
and some mills were higher on quota- 
tions. Business was fairly brisk. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 26: red dog, $48.50@51 ton; 
flour middlings, $38.50@39.50; standard 
middlings, $36.25@36.75; standard bran, 
$34.50@35. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was fair last week, and prices re- 
mained steady. Foreign demand also 
was fair, and 2,241 sacks left this port, 
650 to San Juan and the rest to other 
Latin American ports. Europe was ap- 
parently out of the market temporarily. 
Quotations, Oct. 25: wheat bran, $1.68 
per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.08. 


Nashville—Millfeed continued strong 
last week. Nearly all southeastern mills 
reported satisfactory demand for wheat 
bran and middlings. The market ruled 
about steady. Quotations, Oct. 27: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $29@31 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $36@40. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 30, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


e Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............ Boece @34.00 $28.00 @29.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.75 @36.50 
Hard WENGE DHGR 2 ccccs sicce @34.00 .:...@..... 27.00@27.50 30.00@30.25 ..... AS 
OCs WEkOS BOOM ccccess wesee Discoas -senes 2 aeeie eeees@..... 30.00@30.50 35.75 @36.50 
Standard middlings* ... .....@34.00 28.50 @29.00 31.50@32.00 .....@..... 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.00 34.00 @35.00 +e+++@33.00 34.50@35.50 40.00@40.50 
BOR GOP vs6e 66s tvcavdas 39.50@40.50 39.00 @41.00 cccce @eccce covce@eces 46.00 @ 47.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Serta WEG «0 <cccsnscue B. ven @32.50 $35.50 @36.00 $36.50@37.00 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 35.50 @36.00 37.00@37.50 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
eee: SUOE NE wanes ccoss coe 37.50 @38.50 38.00@38.50 34.00@35.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* ... @33.00 36.50 @37.50 37.50@38.00 36.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @39.00 40.00@46.00 43.50@44.00 41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
BO GO. 6.ccc060bn0cceas ceads @46.00 46.50@47.50 .....@47.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DePeRte ceccesccces Gecccs @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@45.00 
SUE weancneee webee @ 28.00 «+++ @30.00 eevee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Oct. 29, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BE bab CR knees cévnet $25.50 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.00 28.00@28.50 
BEOREUIASS cc ccecvcuses 26.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 31.00@32.00 
MOG GOP secccscccvces 37.00 36.50@37.50 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 56.00@56.50 
BOE cccescccaeccecse 33.00 36.00@36.50 
Middlings® ........... 35.50 36.50@37.00 
BE GAS? ewe cvndésce 50.00 48.50@49.00 

Duluth— 

BR cn de on Fee meeeeex 26.00 28.50@29.00 
rr ee 28.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 30.00@30.50 
TOG GR) énccsncesnecs 43.50 39.50@40.00 
St. Louis— 
SA a eS 27.50 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 34.00@35.50 
Gray Certs cccccccvces 36.00 36.00@37.50 
GORE BOON coccesccccses 13.00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ........ 35.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
WETS DERM oviccccsiicns 29.00 32.50@33.00 
WOM. siiccs code Soceseve 28.50 32.00@32.50 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 37.50@38.50 
MOG GO 2occcccccscee 42.00 44.00@44.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 32.00 31.50@32.50 
Oil meal ......eeeeeee 46.00 62.00@52.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 


OO BOO eo oven <suded $25.50 $27.50@28.00 
eee eee ere 25.50 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 31.00@32.00 
GEE GOTT occ cccccce 32.50 33.00@34.00 
We GE. cwiiwsccccewes 45.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 34.00 36.50@37.00 
OE EE 00000000 awa 33.50 36.50@37.00 
Gpeems WAR 2... cccecs 33.00 35.50@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 36.00@36.50 
BE MOE. « bewasdeceee'’s 46.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 43.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
WUINONe UEOR occ ccciee 28.80 30.50@31.00 
BY noe. eenakie< ae ¥%es 28.00 30.00@31.00 
rer 29.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 33.50@34.00 
WeOG GO scveccccivsss 39.50 39.00@40.00 
a eee ee eee 26.00 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 44.50@652.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 32.00 38.50@39.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 40.50 39.00@39.50 
Gluten feed ............ 35.20 .....@39.65 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
DEES oo-cbdecscccceess 7.00 9.10 
St ME ewescéneesoeee eebe 7.50 
Kansas City ........... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........+. 5.70 6.50 
BEND ive cnc cc evecoece cece 4.70 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 
Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of | 
September, 1928, as officially re- | 
ported, amounted to 19,808 tons, 
valued at $531,404. Of this amount | 
19,488 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
For the two months from Aug. | 
1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1928, Canada 
exported 34,292 tons bran, shorts, | 
etc., valued at $966,376, of which 
83,720 tons were exported to the 

United States. 

















THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Millfeed was a little ir- 
regular last week, bran being easier and 
standard middlings and red dog a trifle 
steadier, with demand slow throughout, 
Quotations, Oct. 27, basis prompt or lake 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$35.75@36.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$35.75@36.50; standard middlings, $36.50; 
flour middlings, $40@40.50; red dog, $47. 


Buffalo.—Millfeed was unchanged last 
week. The market was exceptionally 
strong, bran and middlings taking the 
lead. Quotations, Oct. 27: spring bran, 
$32.50 ton; red dog, $46; heavy mixed 
feeds, $40.50; flour middlings, $39; stand- 
ard middlings, $33. 

Philadelphia.—There was little doing 
in millfeed last week, and the market 
was weaker. Quotations, Oct. 27, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $35.50@36 ton; 
hard winter bran, $35.50@36; pure bran, 
$36@36.50; soft winter bran, $37.50@ 
38.50; standard middlings, $36.50@37.50; 
flour middlings, $40@46; red dog, $46.50 
@47.50. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
light last week, as pasturage was still 
good. Offerings were liberal, and prices 
practically unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
27: standard middlings, $34.50@35 ton; 
flour middlings, $38@89; spring wheat 
bran, $35@35.50; red dog, $44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco—Millfeed was dor- 
mant last week. Although demand was 
fair, offerings were light and prices firm. 
Buyers believe that a decline will come 
as soon as the eastern demand is satis- 
fied. Local mills undoubtedly will have 
feed to offer within a short time. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 26, basis carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Kansas bran, $38@39 ton; 
Idaho blended mill-run, $35@36; Idaho 
white mill-run, $36@37; Idaho red mill- 
run, $34@385; northern white bran and 
mill-run, $33@34; northern red mill-run, 
$32@38; northern standard bran and 
mill-run, $31@382; shorts, $33@34; mid- 
dlings, $42@43; Montana bran and mill- 
run, $32@33; low grade flour, $42@43. 


Seattle.— Millfeed continued steady 
last week, with only slight fluctuations in 
prices. An element in the strength was 
the continued absence of any volume of 
offerings here by Montana mills. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run and Montana 
mixed feeds were quoted, Oct. 27, at $27 
@27.50 ton, coast. 

Portland.—There was moderate trading 
in millfeed last week, with prices firmer 
at the close, $27 ton being bid for mill- 
run in straight cars. Colder weather in 
the interior had some effect in stimulat- 
ing demand. Stocks are fairly large. 


Ogden—Millfeed output of Ogden 
mills is being contracted far ahead, with 
little mill-run being offered for spot de- 
livery either in intermountain or Pacific 
Coast territory. Quotations were un- 
changed last week in California centers 
and throughout Utah and Idaho. Book- 
ings have been made far into December 
by several mills, although smaller plants 
are making some offers to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles buyers. Prices re 
mained unchanged. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia dealers were on the following ba- 
sis: red bran and mill-run $33.50@34.50 
ton, blended bran and mill-run $35@36, 
white bran and mill-run $36@37 and 
middlings $44@45, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho dealers, 
quotations were as follows: red bran an 
mill-run $31, blended bran and mill-run 
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$32, white bran and mill-run $33 and 
middlings $41@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto—Millieed was in better de- 
mand last week, as weather was cooler. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: bran $34 ton, shorts $36 and 
middlings $45, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, spot cash 
terms. 

Montreal—Demand was good for all 
kinds of millfeeds last week. Country 
stocks were low, and millers were com- 

ied to limit quantities in mixed cars. 
Numerous offers are coming from New 
England at good prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 26: bran, $34.25 ton; shorts, $36.25; 
middlings, $45.25. At Fort William: 
bran, $27; shorts, $29; middlings, $38. 


Winnipeg.—Bran and shorts were in 
excellent demand last week, and prices 
held steady. Western buyers were the 
most aggressive, since weather has be- 
come colder on the prairies, but there 
was fairly active trading with the East. 
Stocks were not accumulating anywhere. 
Quotations, Oct. 27, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31; British Columbia, 
bran $29@381, shorts $31@33; Pacific 
Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34@36. 









MIxeD FEEDS _ 
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Chicago.—The mixed feed market was 
spotted last week, buyers only taking on 
supplies as needed. When the new corn 
crop begins to move in volume, business 
is expected to improve. On Oct. 27 24 
per cent dairy feeds were quoted at $47 
@48 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $45.50@ 
46 and mash feeds $60@61.50. 


St. Louis ——There was a better de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week, partly 
due to lower prices for horse and scratch 
feeds. New corn is beginning to arrive, 
which is given as the cause for this 
reduction. Dairy feeds, however, were 
slightly stronger on account of the 
strength shown in linseed and cotton- 
seed meal. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Oct. 27, at $50.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $41, and scratch feed $47. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed bookings were 
heavy last week, though brokers said 
most orders were for current or near 
future wants, with comparatively few 
bookings beyond 60 days. Best grades 
dairy feeds advanced $1@1.50, some 
grades of chicken feed also being marked 
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up about $1. Southeastern mills were 
running nearly 80 per cent of capacity. 
Quotations, Oct. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
100-lb bags: best grade horse feed $44 
@45 ton, second grade $40@41, lower 
grades $34@385; best grade chicken feed 
$54@54.50, lower grades $47@48.50; best 
grade dairy feed $50.50@52, lower 
grades $40.50@41.50. 

Memphis.—There was good pasturage 
last week in a large part of the cotton 
belt. Mills operated only sufficiently to 
make prompt shipments. Horse and 
mule varieties were quiet, but dairy feed 
moved in greater volume than last year, 
due to expansion of the industry. Poul- 
try feed was seasonably quiet. 

Nashville —Mixed feeds moved in light 
volume last week, Buyers were not in- 
clined to purchase at high prices, except 
for current needs, Market practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 27: dairy 
feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, 
$38@50 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $44@ 
50; poultry mash feeds, $55@72; horse 
feeds, $36@47. 

Indianapolis—Dairy feeds were in 
continued demand last week, but mash 
and scratch feeds were inactive. Manu- 
facturers were offering in only the 
amounts required. While a few deferred 
sales were made, the trend was for 
smaller individual sales and immediate 
shipment. Quotations, Oct. 27: high 
grade dairy feeds, $47@48 ton; scratch 
feeds, $45@47; mash feeds, $59@62. 

Toronto.—Crushed oats declined $1 
last week. A brisk business was done 
in all lines of mixed feeds. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: oat chop $47 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $50, crushed oats $46, corn meal 
$48@50, feed wheat $46, oat feed $27, 
chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Flour conditions were good 
last week. Recent rains compelled farm- 
ers to keep their cattle indoors, forcing 
them to use more mixed feeds. Prices 
were firm. Quotations, Oct. 25, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: barley meal, 
$45.25 ton; oat moulee, $47.25; mixed 
moulee, $47.25. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Demand for gluten feed and 
meal was fairly active last week, al- 
though no heavy buying was reported. 
On Oct. 27, gluten feed was quoted at 
$39.65 ton, Chicago, and meal at $49.65. 

Atlanta.—Demand for gluten meal and 
feed for shipment later was reported 
by brokers last week as fairly brisk for 
this period, though orders were light 
for spot shipment. Meal prices were 
marked up about $1. Quotations, Oct. 


26, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, 
$48.50@49.50 ton; gluten meal, sacked, 
$56@57. 

Buffalo—Gluten feed was in very 
strong demand last week, and a large 
business was transacted. Offerings of 
gluten meal were light. On Oct. 27, feed 
was quoted at $43.55 ton, sacked, Buffalo, 
and meal at $53.55. Bulk feed was quot- 
ed at $40.90. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
unchanged but in fair request at $45.55 
ton in 100-Ib sacks for November ship- 
ment. Gluten meal also held its advance 
of the previous week, and continued to 
sell well at $55.55 ton in 100-lb sacks 
for November loading. 


Milwaukee—Gluten feed was un- 
changed and firm last week, and the mar- 
ket only nominal. Quotations, Oct. 27, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.65 ton; 
gluten meal, $49.65. 


HOMINY FEED 


Atlanta.—Wet weather last week ad- 
versely affected hominy feed demand, 
sales being few and for current or near 
future wants only. Offerings were light. 
Some sales of corn bran were reported 
at the same price as hominy feed, which 
sold at $42@44 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, on 
Oct. 26. 

New Orleans——Domestic demand for 
hominy feed was only fair last week, and 
there was no change in prices. Offerings 
were light, and buying was limited to 
immediate or near future requirements. 
Exports improved. Quotation, Oct. 25, 
$2.08 per 100 lbs. 


Nashville—Hominy feed was quiet, 
with light sales last week, buyers being 
inclined to hold off. Market practically 
unchanged. Quotation, Oct. 27, $36@37 
ton. 

Memphis.—Offerings of corn offal were 
very light last week. A few cars of 
hominy feed and corn bran changed 
hands at $35 ton. 


Omaha.—Hominy feeds were in fair 
demand last week at about unchanged 
prices. Quotations, carloads: white $31 
ton, yellow $31; ton lots, $3 more. 


Chicago.—Demand for hominy feed was 
a little better last week, although not ac- 
tive. On Oct. 27 it was quoted at $34.50 
@35 ton, Chicago. 


Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was steady and in good 
demand last week at $40 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for either prompt or deferred 
shipment. 

Buffalo—Hominy feed was slow last 
week, with demand for immediate ship- 
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LARGER EXPORTS OF 
COMMERCIAL FEEDS 


Increased Buying of United States Feeds 
Abroad Partly Responsible for Strength 
in Domestic Markets 


Exports of feedingstuffs from the 
United States are generally being given 
some credit for the present firm levels 
in domestic markets. The principal in- 
crease, comparing this year with last, 
is in cottonseed meal, of which 88,931 
short tons have been exported so far in 
1928, compared with 27,011 in the same 
period of 1927. Cottonseed cake also 
shows a gain, the movement going from 
102,730 short tons to 190,667. A consid- 
erable portion of these increases has 
been made within the last three months. 

Shipments of linseed cake abroad this 
year have been 245,808 short tons, com- 
pared with 204,371 at this time a year 
ago. Exports of linseed meal were only 
5,269 short tons, or about the same as 
last year. 

Exports of prepared and mixed feeds 
reached a total of 21,952 short tons at 
this time in 1927, compared with this 
year’s volume of 39,916. 

Other feeds, including hay and screen- 
ings, have been shipped from the United 
States to foreign markets in quantities 
practically unchanged from those of 
1927. 

By far the greater part of these ship- 
ments are going to Latin American mar- 
kets, chiefly the West Indies, but in- 
creased buying also is the rule with the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


<_< 


ment quiet, but some business in future 
delivery was reported. On Oct. 27 both 
white and yellow were quoted at $37 ton, 
sacked, prompt shipment Buffalo. 


Indianapolis.—There was improvement 
in demand for hominy feeds last week. 
Manufacturers have cut down their pro- 
duction and offerings are limited, but 
demand is not sufficiently heavy to cause 
a shortage. Quotation, Oct. 27, $31 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Hominy feed was _ un- 
changed last week. Demand was fair to 
good. Quotation, Oct. 27, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $32@32.50 ton. 

Evansville—Hominy sales were slow 
last week, mainly for future delivery. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
27: flake, $1.80 per 50-lb sack; pearl, 
$2.50 per 100-lb sack; grits, $2.50. 

Philadelphia.—There was little doing in 
hominy feed last week, and the market 
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was easier. Quotation, Oct. 27, $38@ 
88.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed meal was fair last week, al- 
though the foreign call declined, and 
exports were negligible. There was a 
good foreign inquiry for cottonseed cake, 
and 26,032 sacks left this port, 8,795 for 
Vejle, 8,148 for Korsor, 8,008 for 
Aalborg, 784 for Copenhagen and 297 
for Hamburg. Cotton Exchange quota- 
tions, Oct. 25: 8 r cent ammonia, 
sacked, $45.50@46 ton; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $11.50, delivered. 


Atlanta.—Seed prices have advanced, 
and mills have increased cottonseed meal 
and cake quotations, with the result that 
spot demand is less active, though fu- 
tures are fairly brisk at somewhat lower 
than spot prices. Export sales of meal 
were reported slow, though cottonseed 
cake was active. There is not much 8 
per cent meal in this district, but a fair 
supply in the Mississippi Valley, mills 
asking last week up to $44. Quotations, 
Oct. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $38.50@40 ton; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $10.50@11.50, bulk $7.50@8.50. 


Memphis.—Larger crop ideas for cot- 
ton were stimulated by the census re- 
port on ginning to Oct. 18, causing easi- 
ness in meal, although mills were fairly 
well sold up and not offering freely. 
Buyers were out of the market last week, 
as the unusually fine weather has been 
increasing the potential supply of meal. 
Prices, Oct. 27, were nominally $44 ton 
for 41 per cent and $46.50 for 43. Loose 
hulls were quoted at $8@8.50. 


Minneapolis.—Reaction from the steady 
advances recently experienced in the 
market for cottonseed meal brought 
prices lower for the second consecutive 
week, the decline being about $1. On 
Oct. 30, 43 per cent was quoted at $51 
@52 ton, basis Minneapolis. 


Kansas City—Heavier offerings, with 
only a fair demand, have weakened the 
cottonseed meal market somewhat. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 27, $50.40 ton. 

Omaha.—Cottonseed meal ruled some- 
what stronger last week. Demand was 
moderate. Quotations, carloads: 43 per 
cent protein, fine size $51.60 ton, pea size 
$52.60, cold pressed cake $42.10; ton lots, 
$3 more. 

Chicago.—There was some buying of 
cottonseed meal last week, but the mar- 
ket was far from active. On Oct. 27, 43 
per cent was quoted at $52 ton, Chicago, 
and 41 per cent at $49. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, and closed unchanged. Some 
reselling was reported. Quotation, Oct. 
27, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44.50@52.80 ton. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was slow 
last week. There was little change in 
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demand, and prices remained the same, 
being, on Oct. 27, $51 ton for 41 per 
cent, and $53 for 43 per cent. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
oil meal was confined last week to small 
bookings. Offerings were rather light. 
Consumers are said to be well stocked. 
On Oct. 27 41 per cent protein was 
quoted at $51.20 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Kansas City—There was no activity in 
dried buttermilk last week, prices being 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 27: car 
lots, 6Yec lb; Le.l., Te. 

Chicago.—Shipping directions for dried 
buttermilk were very good last week, and 
old orders were being cleaned up. New 
business was light. On Oct. 27 it was 
quoted at 642@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 7@7%¢, l.c.l. 


Evansville. — Dried buttermilk re- 
mained unchanged last week. Prices 
were firm and the movement steady. On 
Oct. 27, semisolid, in barrel lots, was 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 


St. Paul—There was no change in 
dried buttermilk last week, with demand 
still quiet. Quotations, Oct. 30: car lots, 
6Yec |b; Lel., 6%4c. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
strong last week, and offerings light. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 27, $36 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Milwaukee.—Prices of brewers’ dried 
grains are nominal and unchanged. Quo- 
tation, Oct, 27, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $38.50 
@39 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Arrivals of screenings 
for the past week or more have been far 
in excess of current needs, and prices 
have weakened perceptibly, except on 
light-weight stuff, which is still com- 
paratively scarce and wanted by mixers. 
Cleaners and grinders are able to pick 
up good country run at really cheap 
prices. Light-weight screenings are 
quoted at $5@6 ton, medium $7@8 and 
cleaning varieties and seeds at $9@11, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are prac- 
tically unchanged at 26@27c bu. 


Duluth—Screenings were slow last 
week, with little inquiry. Some tonnage 
was shipped, all-rail, on former sales, 
and while this is being done, nothing 
much in the way of new contracts can 
be expected. Local supply is ample. 
There was a small inquiry for flaxseed 
screenings toward the end of last week, 
but previous apathetic conditions re- 
turned, Heavy wheat screenings were 
quoted at $8 "ton, mill oats 251,,@27c bu, 
according to weight, and heavy flaxseed 
$10.75 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Increasing supplies of 
screenings and a very limited demand 








resulted in shut-offs declining $1 last 
week. Standard recleaned remained 
steady, quotations, Oct. 27, being: shut- 
offs, $4 ton; recleaned, $20. 
Toronto.—Screenings moved in mod- 
erate volume last week, at unchanged 
prices. On Oct. 27 recleaned standards 
were quoted at $25 ton, track, bay ports. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed was firm 
last week, with demand slowing down. 
On Oct. 27 it was quoted at $138@14 ton, 
Chicago. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in feed- 
ing tankage last week. Trading was 
light. Quotations, carloads: 60 per cent 
protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat 
and bone scrap $75, ton lots $5 more. 


HAY 


Minneapolis.—Notwithstanding the re- 
ports of a short hay crop the country 
over, local receipts are heavy and, with 
no outside demand, prices have eased off 
a little. No. 1 timothy is quoted at $16 
ton, No. 2 $15, No. 1 clover mixed $14, 
and No, 1 clover $14, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Minneapolis.—Offerings of Manchurian 
soy bean meal for October-November 
shipment from the west coast have been 
absorbed. Dealers now quote December 
shipment at $56 ton, in 100-lb sacks, and 
January forward at $55, delivered, Min- 
neapolis and points taking the same rate. 
This feed tests 43 per cent protein, and 
has been in keen demand by mixers who 
have wanted high concentrates. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—The market for molasses 
strengthened last week, prices going Yec 
lb higher. On Oct. 30, it was quoted at 
$37.10 ton, in barrels, basis Minneapolis, 
and at 10c lb, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis —A good demand exists 
for dried beet pulp, and offerings are 
limited. Quotation, Oct. 30, f.o.b., track, 
factory, $33 ton. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Alfalia meal ruled practical- 
ly unchanged last week. The market was 
not very active. Quotations, carloads: 
medium size, choice $28 ton, No. 1 $26, 
No. 2 $22; ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Louis.—No. 2 alfalfa meal, in sec- 
ondhand sacks, was quoted Oct. 27 at 
$24.50 ton, and choice at $30. The last 
sale of No. 1 was made at $28. 

Atlanta.—Stocks of alfalfa meal are 
large enough in this district to supply 
present needs of buyers, with the result 
that demand last week was light. Sales 
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were about normal for this period. The 
market was firm. Quotations, Oct. 9 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 meal, sacked, $35 
@35.50 ton; No. 2 sacked, $33@33.50, 
Memphis.—Only an occasional car of 
alfalfa meal changed hands last week 
No. 1 medium was steady at $30 top, 
and No. 2 firm at $27. F 


@ATMEAL 





Toronto.—Millers of oats products re- 
ported business slow last week, and be- 
lieve that buyers are expecting lower 
prices. There was no change in price, 
Quotations, Oct. 27: rolled oats $7.40 bb! 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c 
bbl for cash; straight cars, delivered on 
track, $7.10; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Some mills reported a fair 
business in oatmeal last week, and others 
nothing at all. High premiums asked 
for certain grades curtailed export busi- 
ness, and there was great scarcity of high 
grade oats. Domestic trade was fair, 
both east and west. New crop oats from 
the country arrived in fairly large quan- 
tities, but few of good milling quality, 
Quotations, Oct, 27: rolled oats in 80-ib 
bags. $3.60; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Conditions remained good 
in rolled oats last week. Prices were un- 
changed, and on Oct. 26, quotations were 
$3.65 per 90-lb bag, delivered to the 
wholesale trade. 


Chicago.—Oat products showed more 
activity last week. Domestic buyers were 
in the market in a larger way, and mills 
also did a fairly satisfactory export 
business. On Oct. 27 rolled oats were 
quoted at $2.35 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.60 per 100 lbs. 


Buffalo—A_ considerable volume of 
business was done last week in rolled 
oats, as demand was better than average, 
On Oct. 27, they were quoted, in 90’s, at 
$2.65, Buffalo, with Rochester offerings 
5c more. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week was 
quiet and unchanged, with the moderate 
offerings ample for requirements. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 27: ground, $3.25 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 30 at $2.43 per 90 lbs. 


oS] 


San Francisco.—Barley continued 
quiet last week, farmers not offering in 
quantity. Quotations, Oct. 26, basis 
100’s, sacked, delivered, San Francisco: 
feed, $1.65; grading, $1.70; shipping, 
$1.85. Oats were inactive. Quotations, 
basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: feed, $1.95; seed, $2.40. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash red wheat premiums 
declined last week. Offerings were ex- 
ceedingly light. Hard winters and 
springs were readily picked up, but re- 
cipts were moderate. Trading basis, 
Oct. 27: No. 1 red 25@28c over Decem- 
her, No. 2 red 20@26c over, No. 8 red 
jo@25e over; No. 1 hard 2@8c over, 
No, 2 hard December price to 2c over, 
No. 8 hard 1@2c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 2@4c over, No. 2 dark north- 
em 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 1@2c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
i hard $1.17, bu, No. 2 hard $1.16%4@ 
111, No. 3 hard $1.11@1.14; No. 8 north- 
ern $1.04, No. 4 northern $1.01@1.03. 

Minneapolis.— Consignees report im- 
proved milling inquiry for wheat, both 
local and shipping. Eastern buyers are 

ing to show interest in supplies 
for shipment by last boats of lake sea- 
son, but bottoms for winter storage are 
not available. Meantime, there is still 
marked congestion at the Head of the 

Lakes, which makes more wheat available 
for local buyers, notwithstanding the 
slowing up in interior movement and 
country elevator loadings. City terminals 
are more in evidence, and the cash mar- 
ket is stronger all around. For 15 per 
cent protein wheat the asking price now 
is 25@380c bu over December; 14 per 
cent, 15@22c over; 13% per cent, 12@ 
18 over; 13 per cent, 9@14c over; 124% 
per cent, 4@8c over; 12 per cent, 1@3c 
over; 1144 per cent, option price to Ic 
over. Terminal elevators ask Ic over for 
12 per cent protein mix, 5@6c over for 
12% per cent and 9@10c over for 18 
per cent. 

Based on the close, Oct. 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark 90c bu, No. 1 
northern 89c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 92c, No. 1 northern 91c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 
lnorthern 87c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 76c, No. 1 northern 75c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 27 
was 954/c@$1.224%, and of No. 1 durum 
%4%c@$1.03Y2. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 80 at 97%c@$1.20%, and No. 1 
durum at 9674c@$1.01%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 27 
was $1.0674,@1.35%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.0674@1.18%4. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 80 at $1.091,@1.33%, and No. 1 
northern $1.0914@1.11%,4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Oct. 27, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 












































1928 1927 1926 1925 
Minneapolis.. 45,543 46,994 27,172 33,362 
Duluth ...... 54,700 63,049 17,251 33,726 





Totals ..... 100,243 110,043 44,423 67,088 
Winnipeg—Cash wheat business was 
large last week, with low grades chiefly 
affected. Reports from England indi- 
tated that the quality of low grade 
Manitobas was proving satisfactory, and 
at the present heavy discounts under the 
contract grades attractive to buyers. 
tge quantities of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
Were disposed of, much of the business 
being handled by the pool. Deliveries 
of Nos. 2 and 8 northern were made 
against the October contract, and this 
Was said to pass largely into the hands 
of millers, who have been good buyers 
from day to day. A buyer for French 
and German mills, in Winnipeg last 
Week, said that his people were interest- 
in No. 4 and would probably use a 
good deal of that grade this season. 
Supplies of all the lower grades were 
abundant, but holders were not pressing, 
and steady spreads were the result. Fort 
William price for No. 1 northern at the 
- Oct. 27, was $1.25% bu. 
wluth.—O fferin of high protein 
Spring wheat a. scarce “ast: week. 
ery little of the dark type arrived, 
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most samples being northern grades, 
chiefly No. 1. Top premiums on dark 
were raised 4c, with northern unchanged. 
No. 1 dark closed Oct. 27 at $1.15%@ 
1.35% bu, No. 2 dark $1.133%,.@1.33%, 
No. 3 dark $1.10%@1.27% and No. 1 
spring $1.18%,@1.29%. Durum interest 
was fairly good, but slackened toward 


the close. Mills took all high quality 
offerings. Some export business was re- 
ported. Better buying and outside 


strength in the closing session was re- 
flected here. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum———, -—-Durum-—. 
Oct No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
20... 100 @118 99 @118 108 108 
22... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
23... 102 @120 101 @120 110 ~+=110 
24... 101 @119 100 @119 109 #86109 
25... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 


26... 1005 @118% 995% @118% 108% 108% 
27... 104% @122% 103% @122% 112% 112% 

Kansas City.—Cash wheat turned very 
strong at the close, influenced almost en- 
tirely by the futures. All the week there 
was a good demand for the milling 
grades. Quotations, Oct. 27: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.31 bu, No. 2 $1.08 
@1.30, No. 8 $1.05@1.28, No. 4 $1.01@ 
1.26; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.32@1.38, No. 
2 $1.31@1.36, No. 3 $1.18@1.30, No. 4 
$1.16@1.20. 

St. Louig—Demand for soft wheat 
was very limited last week, and confined 
to selections of sound, bright starchy 
grain. Dark types, western varieties, 
damaged No. 3 and No. 4 and low grade 
stuff were very dull, and there was a 
considerable carry-over of these classes. 
The hard wheat market was stronger, 
with an improved demand. Export in- 
terests took a good deal of the low 
grade, and some of the better grades. 
There was also some milling demand. 
Receipts were 469 cars, against 569 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Oct. 27: 
No. 2 red $1.48@1.45 bu, No. 3 red $1.33 
@1.35; No. 1 hard $1.20, No. 2 hard 
$1.17@1.18, No. 3 hard $1.12@1.14. 

Toledo.—Premiums on red wheat de- 
clined steadily with the price last week. 
New low was established on present 
movement, Oct. 26, when the bid for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, was $1.38, 
24c over Chicago December, compared 
with $1.41%, or 27c over, a week ago. 
The decline in the premium in reference 
to December has been 11'4c since Aug. 
81, and that in the bid since Sept. 7 has 
been 138c. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat slumped last 
week, but the market on Oct. 27 showed 
some steadiness. Offerings were not 
large, but buyers were few. Most mill- 
ers have purchased wheat for the season. 
Both soft and hard seemed to decline 
proportionately. Elevator men say there 
is quite a lot in rural elevators, wait- 
ing to be sold. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 
2 red, $1.88@1.86 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.04 
@1.07. 

Nashville——Wheat movement has been 
light during October, though about nor- 
mal for this period, when mills are usu- 
ally supplied with liberal stocks. Re- 
ceipts for 10 days were 53 cars, com- 
pared with 63 last year. Considerable 
of the movement was hard wheat. Trend 
of the market was lower last week. On 
Oct. 27 No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.48@1.52 bu. 

Atlanta.—Most soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast have plenty of wheat for their 
present needs, and buying was on a 
moderate basis last week. Receipts were 
about the same as last year. Prices con- 
tinued strong, No. 2 red, with bill, being 
quoted, Oct. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta, at around 
$1.63@1.67 bu. 

Seattle—There was little trading ac- 
tivity last week, and wheat sales were 
restricted to milling demand, which was 
fair. Bids were reduced for soft whites 
and Big Bend blue-stem, and growers, 
at no time free sellers this season, with- 
drew from the market. Quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, 30-day delivery, coast, 
Oct. 26: soft and western white, $1.17 
bu; western red, $1.10; hard winter, 
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$1.09; northern spring, $1.09; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.45. — 

San Francisco. Wheat was quiet last 
week, with considerable grain being of- 
fered, but mills were not buying. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 26, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, 
San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.20; 
No. 1 soft western white, $2.15; feed, 
$2.10. 


Ogden.—Arrivals of wheat at Ogden 
terminal elevators dropped to 35 car- 
loads daily last week. Mill elevators 
were filled to capacity, outside storage 
was being utilized for considerable sacked 
grain, and country elevators were filled, 
while diversions continued to California 
elevators. Prices declined 8c, being 
based as follows on Oct. 27: No. 2 soft 
white 96c@$1.03 bu, No. 2 northern 
spring 75@79c and No. 2 hard winter 
80@85c, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—Two or three full cargoes 
of wheat were sold to Europe last week, 
in addition to considerable parcel busi- 
ness. Exporters were regular buyers, 
though most of them were already well 
supplied. A number of farmers were on 
the market, and a considerable amount 
of wheat was consigned. Cash prices at 
the close were $1.44 bu for Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.18 for soft white, $1.17 for 
western white, $1.10 for hard winter, 
$1.11 for western red and $1.08 for 
northern spring. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was bullish 
last week. Mixed was up 5c, red winter 
8c, hard winter 4c, and durum 1@3c. 
Receipts were light, and all varieties 
except durums were in good demand. 
Offerings were 63 cars, against 138 the 
previous week and 45 last year. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 27: No. 1 hard winter, $1.20@ 
1.21 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.43@1.45; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.18@1.19; No. 1 durum, 
97c@$1.01. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of wheat last week 
were lighter, only 7,795,834 bus arriving 
from the Head of the Lakes, compared 
with 8,615,901 in the previous one. Rail 
receipts were 15,000. Very little trading 
was done on the local market. 

New York—Wheat was practically 
featureless last week, although prices 
were firm, closing at slightly higher lev- 
els. Export operations in all positions 
were fair. Cash grain quotations, Oct. 
26: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.571% 
bu; No. 2 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.2954; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.274,; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.3114,; No. 2 
amber durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.23%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New York, 
$1.07. 

Baltimore——Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat, on Oct. 27, 
was 1%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand on the in- 
crease and stocks, only a little over twice 
as much domestic as Canadian, showing 
an increase of 732,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Oct. 27, all based on No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, $1.35% 
bu; October, $1.35144; November, $1.353%. 
Practically no southern wheat is arriv- 
ing and therefore there is no market for 
it. Southern millers who anticipated 
wants last year when prices were high 
are now buying from hand to mouth. 
Exports were 156,545 bus, 32,717 domes- 
tic and 123,828 Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat were 939,746 bus; stock, 
1,706,528. 

Philadelphia. — Wheat was irregular 
early last week, but closed firm at a net 
advance of 4c. Offerings were light, and 
demand fair. On Oct. 27, No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, was quoted at $1.35@ 
1.87 bu, car lots, in export elevator. 

Toronto.—Supplies of winter wheat 
were more plentiful last week. Fine 
weather stimulated deliveries, and mills 
had all the wheat they could use. Prices 
were steady. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 2 
red or white, $1.15@1.20 bu, in farmers’ 
wagon loads at mill doors; pool is ask- 
ing $1.28, f.o.b., car lots, country points. 
The price of western spring wheat was 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 2 
northern, $1.23 bu, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 
8, $1.18. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 27, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 29, respectively: 
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No. 8 white oats, 384,@40%c, 38%@ 
40%c; No. 2 rye, 934%,c@$1.02%, 953,¢ 
@$1.01%; barley, 51@69c, 52@69c. 

Chicago.—Receipts of rye were very 
light last week, and the few cars re- 
ceived were readily disposed of. No. 2 
was quoted around $1.07@1.08 bu. Cash 
oats were draggy, and no special activity 
was reported. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 44c bu, No. 3 white 4144,@42c, and 
No. 4 white 38@39c. 


Duluth—Oats were slow last week. 
Feeders picked up an occasional car as 
required, but displayed no particular 
interest. Choice No. 3 and No. 4 white 
were in demand, but receipts were neg- 
ligible. No. 3 white on track closed, 
Oct. 27, at 3834@393%,c bu. Demand for 
barley was sufficiently active to absorb 
the present reduced receipts and offer- 
ings. Choice heavy malting was firmer 
and sold 1@2c over the quoted top price. 
The remaining grades moved within the 
going range, closing, Oct. 27, at 51@59c 
bu. Rye was quieter, with receipts 
smaller and the bulk of arrivals of the 
ergotty type, which were sold at wide 
discounts. Top grades continue scarce 
and in good demand, unchanged from 
last week. 


Milwaukee——Rye advanced 4%%c last 
week, oats 1c, and barley Ic. There 
was a good demand for choice, but the 
poor grades moved slowly. Receipts of 
barley totaled 176 cars, against 312 the 
previous week and 196 last year. Oats 
offerings were 86 cars, compared with 
109 the week before and 114 a year ago. 
Rye receipts, 177 cars, compared with 
111 the week before and 14 in 1927. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 27: No. 2 rye, $1.08%@ 
1.10% bu; No. 3 white oats, 421,@431,c; 
malting barley, 60@75c. 

Indianapolis.—Reacting to the slump 
in other grains, oats declined last week. 
Offerings were not large, since farmers 
are feeding oats instead of putting them 
on the market. Quotations, Oct. 27, for 
cash oats: No. 2 white, 39@40c bu; No. 
8 white, 38@39c. 

Buffalo.—Demand for barley was very 
slow last week, and anything but choice 
quality was hard to sell. Receipts 
dropped somewhat, only 1,811,285 bus 
being received by lake and 21,000 by 
rail. Nominal closing quotations, Oct. 
27, Philadelphia basis: No. 2 barley, 76c 
bu; No. 3 barley, 72@74c; No. 4 barley, 
68@70c. Receipts of 47,466 bus oats 
by lake and 281,600 by rail, were just 
sufficient to meet the demand. Good test 
oats found a ready market, but eastern 
demand was slow and any increase in 
receipts would force the local market to 
a lower level. On Oct. 27, No. 2 white 
sold for 485,c bu and No. 8 white for 
4754.c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 27: No. 
2 white, domestic, 524.@58%c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 50@511,c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, and the market 
ruled firm and Yc higher under light 
offerings. On Oct. 27 No. 2 whites were 
quoted at 54@58c bu. 


Winnipeg.—Short covering in October 
rye overshadowed all else in the coarse 
grain markets last week. A tight situa- 
tion developed in the cash month, and 
buyers had to do some tall bidding to 
get their requirements. The net ad- 
vance for the week was more than 8c. 
Some excellent export business was done 
in Canadian barley, all grades being in 
demand. Offerings were free, but or- 
ders were sufficient to absorb them, and 
firm prices ruled. Oats were also in de- 
mand, but only the low grades were 
available in any quantity, and business 
was curtailed. Receipts of new oats, 
while quite large, still showed a very 
small percentage of the high grades, and 
exporters are not inclined to offer very 
much abroad. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 54%,c bu, No. 
8 Canadian western barley 71%4c, No. 2 
Canadian western rye $1.071%, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Dealers found a ready mar- 
ket for western feed oats last week, but 
this was the only business done. Prices 
were lower. Quotations, Oct. 27: Ontario 
oats 48@52c bu, car lots, country points, 
according to freights; barley, 68@72c; 
rye, $1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed 
oats 54c bu, No. 2 feeds 52c, track, bay 
ports. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
Oct. Dec. March Dec May 
Tee ccces 113% 118% 109% 116 
CEs cisvs 13 118% 109% 115% 
Bcc obs 113% 118% 109% 115% 
Bb.cccce 114% 119% 109% 116% 
Bvicseds 118% 122% 113% 120% 
BDavcsvc 117% 121% 112% 118% 
Kansas City St. Louls 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
BB accece 108% 115% 113% 121 
Fe 07 114% 112% 120% 
re 109% 114% 112% 120% 
Besvvsece 108 115% 113% 121% 
ST vn evece 112% 119% 117% 125% 
eee 111 118% 116% 124% 
Seattle 
Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
Oct. 28.. 111 118% Oct. 26..110% 118 
Oct. 24.. 110% 117% Oct. 27.. 113% 121% 
Oct. 25.. 110 117% Oct. 29.. 112% 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
BS. ccces 117% 117% 100 101% 
eee 116% 116% 99 100 
ere 117 116% 98% 99% 
ee 117% 118 98% 100% 
Bl esecvve 121% 121 102% 103 5% 
erred 119% 119% 101% 102% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct Oct. Dec. Nov Feb. 
BB.cvcce 133% 133% 114% 116 
BGe coves 133% 133% 113% 113% 
BOcccces 134 134 112% 116% 
B6..rcee 134% 134% 112% 116% 
Be cecdes 135% 186 qj = = eeese cvvee 
|) Pea 137% 1387 = = = sesee eevee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
BB cccce 81% 83% 74% 79 
S4.ccccs 80% 82% 73% 78% 
ere 81% 82% 74% 78% 
Bevacese 81% 83 74% 18% 
Bicccece 81% 83% 75% 79% 
BO. crcee 81% 84% 74% 79% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
BB. ccece 43% 44% 39% 42 
SE cccee 43 44 39% 42 
BB rv ecece 43 44 39% 42 
DBeecece 42% 43% 389% 41% 
Blaceses 43% 44% 39% 42 
i 43% 44% 39% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec March Dec. May 
BB. csces 101% 103% 96% 100% 
Bbsccvee 99% 102% 95% 100 
BOcccoce 100% 102 95% 100% 
Bevesvec 100% 103% 96% 100% 
, Sree 103% 105% 98% 103 
Biiceceme 102% 105% 97% 102 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
BB. ccves 223% 225% 225 224% 
Pee 223 224% 223% 223% 
Bevveces 222 223% 221% 222 
Seecsces 221 222 220% 221% 
Be eccves 222 223% 222% 222% 
eee 224 225% 222% 223% 





Receipts, 
at the princip 


Chicago 
New York .... 
Philadelphia 


Milwaukee . 
Duluth-Sup. 
Buffalo 
*Nashville 


week ending Oct. 27, 
ted), with comparisons: 


Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City... 


Baltimore .... 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
shipments and stocks of barley 


al distributing centers for the 
in bushels (000’s omit- 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
610 6524 725 4721,324 470 
57 46 70 8 33 371 
. 544 287 174 51 os es 
953 1,037 850 345 296 238 
113 53 283 10 26 45 
470 198 403 273 415 89 
-. 841 335 136 97 es ee 
. 1,143 1,267 1,113 1,095 3 625 
1,832 223 642 8182,533 956 
8 3 ‘ .% ee ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell's 
United States 


Week ending 

Production Ju 
Oct. 13 
Imports— 

July 1-Oct. 1 
Exports— 


ment as follows, 
Production— 


July 1-Oct. 13 


Rusesell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Commercial 


News estimates 
flour production and move- 
in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 


Oct. 13. 3,000 3,000 2,945 

ly 1- 

ed oe wa bi $8,249 38,200 43,200 

 Pereer i eee eee 2 
Ceeeve $3,033 3,770 4,485 





Russell's 
United States 
as follows, in 


Oct. 13— 
Receipts from 
Exports 
Imports 





At terminals 






mills and in 
Week's 






increase 
Week's decrease 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Commercial 


News’ estimates 
wheat stocks and movement 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
- 460,000 441,000 440,000 
39,292 77,600 777,000 
2,600 3,390 


96,145 82,899 


190,355 161,591 
13,590 
5, 100 cone 


farms. 


Stocks on Oct. 13— 


At country elevators, 


transit . 222,596 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 27, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ...... 3,174 8,994 1,418 1,819 26,469 17,621 
Kan. City. .1,327 2,804 1,4121,136 20,389 13,993 
Chicago ...1,231 3877 297 194 
New York. . 2,418 2,361 1,763 1,524 1, 322 1, 679 
Philadelphia 139 163 14 642 1,004 1,005 


Baltimore .. 997 539 = 339 4,447 2,585 
Milwaukee... 75 85 

Dul.-Sup. ..5,1245,026 4, 598 3,864 25, 003 18, 208 
Toledo ..... 192 49 48 

Buffalo .. 


- 7,811 5,680 3,314 3,022 15, 139 13, 7179 
*Nashville . 66 78 35 33 715 740 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 27, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 





Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 386 484 726 7812,693 9,559 
Kansas City... 80 206 48 64 11 268 
Chicago ...... 712 684 365 688 as 22 
New York.... 192 120 191 -. 823 398 
Philadelphia _ - 26 16 17 22 201 111 
Baltimore .... 2 22 ee 2 161 59 
Milwaukee 189 306 71 223 ss oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 64 12 100 47 3641,087 
WOROES cocccce 131 80 51 = 45 vs °0 
Buffalo ...... 329 223 as .. 1,913 2,479 
*Nashville - 379 # 77 96 84 5625 360 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Oct. 27, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 236 271 os ee 
Kansas City... 25 17 174 216 ee 
Chicago ...... 263 285 210 170 oe ‘0 
New York .... 350 320 132 153 725 6535 
Philadelphia . 45 51 40 57 89 78 
Baltimore .... 21 31 1 14 ee ee 
Milwaukee ... 75 85 1 4 es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 189 139 210 180 231 204 
*Nashville .. es ee 58 52 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 27, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 262 123 26 95 3 2,032 
Kansas City.. 336 237 130 102 13 1,366 
Chicago ...... 609 3,504 885 677 ee ee 
New York .... 28 52 oe 26 21 134 
Philadelphia . 3 3 4 12 5 42 
Baltimore .... 10 8 es ee 10 22 
Milwaukee ... 46 6527 18 103 e* oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 4 es é0 
Toledo ....... 33 50 2 5 es ar 
Buffalo ...... 419 35 ee oe 49 1,646 
*Nashville 102 47 56 20 37 56 


*Figures fqr 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shi its and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 27, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 202 155 142 46 687 157 
Kansas City... .. 6 9 7 25 107 
Chicago ...... 567 53 15 1 oe os 
New York ... 18 204 225 115 99 
Philadelphia . 2 2 os 1 6 12 
Baltimore .... .. oe oe 26 3 19 
Milwaukee ... 255 16 7 14 os ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 360 789 498 9761,193 941 
Buffalo ...... 193 312 85 853 428 822 
*Nashville ... 3 12 7 


*Figures for 10 “days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 27, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
19 


28 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,873 1,532 17,005 17,848 
Kansas City... 1,420 1,260 5,169 3,780 
New York .... 2 2 ace eee 
Philadelphia .. ies 140 
Baltimore 396 262 eve or 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 2 2 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
27, 1928, and Oct. 29, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 


c-American— ,-—In bond—, 
Oct. 27 Oct. 29 Oct. 27 Oct. 29 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 139,062 93,050 14,257 8,716 
MPO sevcsdes 4,598 2,075 120 442 
GOFR ceccccce 1,349 21,733 one oes 
Barley ...... 11,018 6,925 2,684 717 
GBRR coccccce 16,883 25,691 259 139 
Flaxseed .... 2,581 5,353 1 1 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 27 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (6,874,000) 
bus; rye, none (1,359,000); corn, none (2,- 
116,000); barley, none (344,000); oats, none 
(113,000). 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c— Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 
Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20, 1928 

oo0e eoee 55,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
c— Week ending——, 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 
472,000 562,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Oct. 20, 1928 
7,053,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Oct. 27: 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,736 il 128 3 314 
Boston ..... . 27 3 31 
Buffalo ..... 5,700 “49 1,771 $35 1,223 
Afloat .... 821 é02 oes 43 215 
Chicago ...12,746 774 3,689 1,688 1,258 
BIRR ccce kee eee 123 eee eae 
Detroit ..... 241 20 40 12 54 
Duluth ....25,003 ee 361 1,193 803 
Galveston ..2,524 ees ees 5 709 
Indianapolis 1,054 120 1,851 rte aa 
Kan. City. .20,367 12 71 25 29 
Milwaukee .1,084 2 575 338 681 
reer 26,469 3 2,693 687 1,324 
N. Orleans... 951 82 6 10 799 
New York.. 289 17 204 124 134 
Newp. News 5 bee oes ese éee 
Fort Worth.4,818 66 224 6 28 
Omaha ..... 9,473 44 642 66 162 
Peoria ..... 14 10 730 eas oes 
Philadelphia 688 7 144 5 275 
Sioux City.. 768 22 251 ees 35 
St. Joseph. .2,493 Pe of en es ‘ee 
St. Louis... .4, 9 398 3 170 
Toledo ..... 34 269 5 28 
Wichita ....5, 2 2 cee 1 
Canals ° eee 126 
EMMOG 220000 100 201 
Totals .133,224 1,281 14,350 4,551 8,600 
Last year. .88,290 20,574 23,857 2,143 4,377 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 3,461,000 bus; rye, 448,- 
000; barley, 118,000. Decreases—Corn, 862,- 
000 bus; oats, 392,000. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 





Sept. 30, 1927 and 1928, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1928 1927 
WER cccccccccscccss 42,669,916 10,979,580 
GOES. ode ccivescnsionscss 1,152,911 289,388 
OOP 8,842,435 2,344,765 
WUNOOE ccc cc cssteees 112,524 89,448 
BE a vaveocasseassese 2,199,222 2,583,260 
COEM eccdcvorcccccecce A): ry 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1928 1927 
WER cicccccsccscess 48,819,797 26,205,045 
CRED esse ceccceccececs 2,405,011 954,175 
pA ee 6,179,539 2,415,623 
a 806,161 624,329 
TR so hace bone rccns ce 1,724,402 2,506,976 
By rail— 

Wheat 321,714 321,326 
GEE idiis vicces 229,302 271,954 
Barley 8,627 6,873 
Flaxseed 1,477 12,217 
BOs Odie Sib edbwetores 3,000 5,000 
CEE cece we cwvccciccees 1,464 8 =—«s—snvesee 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














a—————_Weeek ending. ,¢¥ July 1 to 

Wheat to— Oct. 20,°28 Oct. 22,°27 Oct. 13,°28 Oct. 20,’28 Oct. 22, 27 
TET 656,000 355,000 179,000 4,043,000 4,346,000 
United Kingdom ....... 270,000 * $81,000 53,000 5,057,000 21,404,000 
Other Europe .......... 4,230,000 4,823,000 3,688,000 22,105,000 38,745,000 
COMBED. 6ksicckosnniveds tenees .. , aaa 11,473,000 19,278,000 
Other countries ........ 22,000 18,000 3,000 3,617,000 3,320,000 
BORA. ncccccccrccecs 5,178,000 6,170,000 3,923,000 46,295,000 87,093,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and .Canada, in transit.. *335,000 272,000 198,000 3,988,000 4,578,000 
DONTE cevccevedodevesedescs 2,481,000 794,000 3,095,000 33,324,000 15,910,000 
GOT vccowcvccccecsddeowevocee 164,000 152,000 59,000 2,832,000 1,888,000 
Oats ° ce evicn éneses 393,000 92,000 531,000 6,199,000 2,830,000 
TOG wm oncebnsc cee cesdececsce 00 1,138,000 326,000 4,638,000 14,782,000 


230,0 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,089 





,000 bus; flour, 134,100 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 20, jn Ps 
United States, Canada and the United Kip, : 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held ; 
the United States and Canada, with png 

parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 22, 
Wheat— Oct. 20 vious week 1927 

United States*... 134,230 +6,205 90 128 
United Statesf... 4,410 +753 4,233 
CABOGS cocccciese 149,042 +14,615 50,456 
Totals ........ 287,682 +21,573 145,417 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Totals $47,400 —200 


American and United Kingdom 


58,200 


ee cccceces $35,082 -+ 21,373 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
TEARS ccccvscese 2, —1,158 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals 9 +614 28,869 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup. 


203,617 
19,244 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
cs United States 
East Pacific 

1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
y ® See 55,362,000 1,748,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 + 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 

Week ending— 
Oot, 6 veces 120,933,000 3,609,000 124,542,000 
Oct. 13 ....128,025,000 3,657,000 131,682,000 
Oct. 20 --134,230,000 4,410,000 138,640,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada obothcoasts_ afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 

Week ending— 
Out, B.cvcs 106,197,000 230,739,000 49,300,000 
Oct. 13....134,427,000 266,109,000 47,600,000 
Oct. 20....149,042,000 287,682,000 47,400,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Oct. 6....280,039,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Oct. 13...313,709,000 
Sept. 1....179,726,000 Oct. 20...335,082,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Oct. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G. FZ. Prcsccee 2,843 96 329 27 «124 








Can. Gov't 174 34 91 54 26 
Sask. Pool 
Be. 4 cecess 3,653 70 275 30 = 159 
WO. ] ascess 4,988 139 486 54 122 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5...1,660 1 oe 
Sask. No. 7. 31 os ee 
Sask. No. 8. ‘1, 333 1 “s 
Wheat No. a, 11,280 5 260 
Wheat No. 2.. 217 - 
Private “regu- 
OY ee 40,075 1,851 5,993 412 1,605 
Other private.. 35 11 1 
Totals ...... 40,110 1,862 6,006 412 1,605 
Week ago ..... 36,308 1,219 5,942 309 1,490 
Year ago ..... 16,169 758 1,802 792 1,581 
Week's receipts 18,169 1,200 2,670 152 3873 
Shipments— ‘ 
By lake ..... 18,784 408 2,545 49 251 
By rail ...... 582 149 61 os 8 
Year ago— 
Week’s re- b 
ceipts ....... 11,542 3894 1,435 92 455 
Shipments— a 
By lake ..... 9,401 19 702 147 162 
eee 641 41 27 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S ouITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 567 2 C. W. ....++: 31 
No. 2 northern..5,311 3 C. W. ....--> 35 
No. 3 northern..5,537 Ex. 1 feed ..... 139 
No. 4 .ccccce ---4,3818 1 feed ......-> 1 
eRe 5,800 2 feed ......-+> 74 
NO. © cccccscecs 6,688 Others .....--> 262 
Feed ©. .cccccces 89 ¥ 
Durum— Total ......+> 1,851 
2. We kes Flaxseed— Bus 
$C: W. A....1,489 1N. W. C...... 38 
8 C. W.. A.«..8,087 3 :C. W. .....>- 33 
OUSP 22.066 1,685 3 C. W. .....>+- 1 
WHA rods veceweds 1 Others .......-: 12 
White spring... 489 = 
Winter ... 06000. 44 Wetel 2.5.00 412 
Others .......+. 3,197 Rye— Bus 
BG. WW. ....sss 95 
Total ....60% 40,075 3 C. W. .....-> 461 
Others ......-- 1,049 
Total .......- 1,605 
FI d—R , Shi ts and Stocks 





Receipts, ghipenente and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Oct. 27, in bushels (000’s omit 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 574 819 201 176 2,909 2, ” 
Chicago ...... 44 160 1 . 
New York ... 223 8 es 782 
Duluth-Sup. ..*798 1,024 572 160 1,528 2,78 
Buffalo ...... 540 302 - .* oa 


*Mill receipts not included. 
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Gorn PRO 


tlanta.—Due to active production by 
Tigers mixed feed mills, demand 
for white milling corn was heavy last 
yeek, and movement larger than normal 
in this district for October. Average 
output was nearly 80 per cent, large 
- anticipating wants well ahead, 
current purchases were the pol- 
‘w with smaller ones. There was a fair 
demand for corn meal, Prices were 
frm. Quotations, Oct. 26, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
pill, $1.20@1.21 bu, bulk, No. 3 white 
$1.19@1.20, No. 4 white $1.17@1.18; No. 
2 yellow $1.21@1.22, No. 3 yellow $1.20 
@121, For sacked corn, about 4c more. 
New Orleans.—There was little change 
in corn last week, demand being fair 
aad prices steady. Most buying was for 
immediate or near future requirements. 
Foreign demand improved, and there 
was a good call from Latin America. 
Exports to Europe were negligible, 19,- 
189 bus leaving this port, all of which 
went to Latin America. Quotations, Oct. 
95: No. 2 yellow $1.20 bu, No. 3 $1.18; 
No. 2 white $1.20, No. 3 $1.19 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.50; 
standard meal, $2.40; grits, $2.50. 


St. Lowis—Old corn was in light sup- 
ply and fairly steady last week, but new 
nd considerably lower. Only a fair 
demand was reported, chiefly from glu- 
cose plants, and the supply was not quite 
cleaned up. Receipts were 277 cars, 
against 229 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Oct. 27: No. 3 yellow, 89c@$1.01 
bu; No. 6 yellow, 95c; No. 1 white, $1.03. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.30 and 
cream meal at $2.40, in 100-lb sacks. 


Nashville—Demand for corn last week 
was well sustained in the South. Rains 
retarded movement of new corn in some 
sections, and shippers continued to move 
western grain. Receipts for 10 days 
were 82 cars, compared with 38 last 
year. Trading has been larger this year 
than in 1926. Corn meal was in fair 
current demand. Market was lower at 
the close. Stocks are low. Prices, Oct. 
27: corn, No. 2 white $1.10 bu, No. 3 
white $1.07; No. 2 yellow $1.10, No. 3 
yellow $1.07; degerminated cream corn 
meal, $2.35 per 100 Ibs. 


Memphis—Both jobbers and consum- 
ers took corn meal conservatively last 
week. In some sections the cheapness 
of flour lessened demand for meal. 
Cream was offered for immediate ship- 
ment at $4.40@4.50, old corn meal hold- 
ing steady at $4.75@4.85. December 
shipment at $3.85 failed to awaken any 
interest. 


Kansas City—Corn declined last 
week, although receipts of the new crop 
were not heavy. Prices were sharply 
lower. Quotations, Oct. 27: white corn, 
No. 2 90@95c bu, No. 3 87@93c, No. 4 
84@90c; yellow corn, No. 2 90@92ce, No. 
3 86@88c, No. 4 883@85c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 85@89c, No. 3 84@87c, No. 4 
81@85c. 


Chicago.—Corn products were in fair- 
ly active demand last week, although 
bookings were in small amounts. On 
Oct. 27, corn flour was quoted at $2.60 
per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.60, cream meal 
$2.60, and hominy $2.60. Cash corn was 
lower, and spot prices broke around 12c 
during the last few days. A good de- 
mand prevailed at the lower levels. No. 
8 mixed was quoted at 88@89c bu, No. 
5 mixed 85@911,c, No. 6 mixed 83c; No. 
2 yellow 98@991,c, No. 3 yellow 90@96c, 
No. 4 yellow 86@94c, No. 5 yellow 85 

9c, No. 6 yellow 88@91¥%c; No. 4 
white 87@88c, No. 5 white 85@92c, No. 
6 white 83@831,.c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
not very extensive last week and offer- 
188 were not as heavy as in the pre- 
vious week, but were ample. Sales were 
principally in small lots. Quotations, 
ae 27: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.14@ 
= bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.1244@ 
aon kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
ancy, $2.85@2.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


Milwaukee—Corn declined 5@7c last 
Week as the movement got under way. 
Receipts here were light, but heavier in 








other centers. Most of the corn arriv- 
ing was new crop stuff. There was a 
good demand from industrial buyers and 
shippers. Receipts were 28 cars, com- 
pared with 57 the previous week and 368 
a year ago. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 3 
yellow, 98@99c bu; No. 3 white, 97@ 
98c; No. 8 mixed, 92@97c. Meal held 
steady, with a fair to good demand. On 
Oct. 27 it was quoted at $1.75@1.80 per 
100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis.—Local receipts of corn 
have been unusually heavy for this mar- 
ket, with the result that, for the time 
being, it is a buyers’ market. No. 2 
yellow on track is quoted at 90c@$1 bu, 
No. 8 yellow 80@90c, No. 4 yellow 75 
@80c and No. 5 yellow 70@75c. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 27 
was 8642c@$1.09; the closing price on 
Oct. 29 was 8142@938%ec. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 
30 at $4.90@5 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.90@5. 


Indianapolis—With the approach of 
the harvest, corn prices declined last 
week, quotations being the lowest for 
months. Prospects for a very heavy crop 
of Indiana corn caused many buyers to 
withhold orders. The new crop is said 
to be excellent as to quality, but as yet 
it is very soggy and the price is likely 
to go below 80c bu when it finally comes 
on the market in quantities. Quotations, 
new corn, Oct. 27: No. 4 white 87@89c 
bu, No. 5 white 84@86c; No. 4 yellow 
85@87c, No. 5 yellow 82@84c, No. 4 
mixed 78@80c, No. 5 mixed 74@76c. 


Evansville—Corn mills reported im- 
provement last week, and plans have 
been made to begin a regular 24-hour 
schedule. White corn deliveries were 
steady, with a promised increase. Yel- 
low corn has been obtained from the 
West. Prices decreased slightly. There 
were no offerings of old corn. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 27: new corn, 75c bu; cream 
corn meal, $2.60; cracked corn, $2.40; 
feed meal, $2.10; corn bran, $2. 


Baltimore.—Corn was inactive last 
week, with the supply of old stock about 
exhausted and new grain not yet com- 
ing to market. Arrivals of old corn for 
the week were only 9,964 bus, all by rail. 
Sales, if any, were not reported, although 
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it is practically certain that something 
is being done in new crop for export. 
There were no closing quotations, either 
for contract grade or domestic No. 2 
yellow, track. Cob-corn (old) was nom- 
inally quoted at $5@5.50 bbl, which is 
50c lower, with new cob said to be ob- 
tainable around $4.50. Corn meal and 
hominy were easier and quiet, the for- 
mer at $2.85@2.45, and the latter at 
$2.60@2.75, per 100 Ibs. 


Buffalo.—Light receipts of corn and a 
good demand early last week made a 
strong market, with all offerings of both 
old and new readily salable. Toward 
the close, larger receipts and freer of- 
ferings for quick shipment changed the 
situation, and with offerings of new corn 
for immediate shipment 10c under re- 
cent spot prices, buyers held off. Stocks 
are light. During the week 204,697 bus 
were sent forward by lake from Chi- 
cago, and 214,400 were received by rail. 
Little change is expected in the move- 
ment of new corn for another month. 
On Oct. 26, No. 3 yellow, low moisture, 
sold for $1.16 bu, Philadelphia. Corn 
meal was quoted 10c per 100 lbs lower, 
with no letup in demand. On Oct. 27, 
domestic meal sold for $2.55. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
steady last week, with trading fairly ac- 
tive. Quotations, Oct. 26, basis 100 lbs, 
delivered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $2.20, bulk; California yellow, 
$2.25, sacked; Egyptian, $2.10, sacked; 
California milo, $1.80, sacked; eastern 
No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; eastern No. 2 
Kafir, $1.72, bulk. 


Philadelphia.—Corn advanced 2c early 
last week, but later dropped 4c, with 
buyers showing little interest. Supplies 
were small. Quotations, Oct. 27: No. 2 
yellow (old), $1.18@1.20 bu; No. 3 (old), 
$1.16@1.18. «There was little doing in 
corn goods and the market was easier. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meals 
in 100-lb sacks were quoted at $2.85. 


Toronto.—There was nothing doing in 
American corn last week for present de- 
livery, all business being for December- 
January shipment. No. 3 yellow corn 
declined 1c, and was selling, Oct. 27, at 
93c bu, delivered, Toronto, December 


shipment; Argentine corn $1.09, track, 
Port Colborne. 
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Minneapolis.—Linseed meal is in fair 
demand, and the market remains firm. 
Crushers report shipping directions as 
very good. Quotations, Oct. 30, $56.50 
ton for November shipment, $57.50 for 
December shipment. The export market 
is holding firm, despite slight indications 
of tightness, with cake priced at $49 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, for November-January 
shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Oct. 23...$2.26% 2.25% 2.27 2.25 2.26 
Oct. 24... 2.24% 2.25% 2.25% 2.23% 2.24% 
Oct. 25... 2.28% 2.23% 2.23% 2.21% 2.21% 
Oct. 26... 2.22% 2.22% 2.23% 2.20% 2.21% 
Oct. 27... 2.23% 2.28% 2.24% 2.22% 2.22% 
Oct, 29... 2.26 2.26 2.25 2.22% 2.23 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 27, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 











--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis 6,762 8,097 1,518 1,176 
DGIAUN. 5c30 443 976 4,418 1,565 2,136 
Totals ...... 9,738 12,510 3,083 3,312 
Milwaukee—Linseed oil meal last 


week advanced 50c. Buyers were more 
inclined to take it at the advancing 
prices. Quotation, Oct. 27, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $57.50@58 ton. 

Duluth—The flaxseed movement has 
passed the peak. Cash buyers continue 
to absorb offerings, but with a plentiful 
array from which to select, demand lacks 
its former snap. Crushers are mainly 
interested in the choice to fancy grades, 
and occasionally: heavy dockage offer- 
ings. Sometimes, for extra good cars, 
bids are raised a cent or so. Elevators 
absorb the surplus, keeping the market 





cleaned up. No. 1 spot is now based 
on November price to 4c over; to arrive, 
November price. Futures closed mixed, 
May with a %c gain and the rest show- 
ing 1@15c loss. 

Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal was in excess of supply last 
week, and prices maintained their bulge. 
Mills are carrying very small stocks. 
Quotations, Oct. 27: oil cake in bags, 
$46 ton; meal, $48. Trading in flaxseed 
was limited, and crushers bought spar- 
ingly. Duluth continued to influence 
Winnipeg, but the former range was 
much steadier, and fluctuation here was 
small. Fractional net gains were scored. 
No. 1 northwestern closed, Oct. 27, at 
$1.91 bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—There was no change in lin- 
seed meal prices last week, and demand 
was at normal levels. On Oct. 27 in sec- 
ondhand bags, it was quoted at $54.50 
ton, f.o.b., mill points. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal was stronger 
last week, and demand excellent. Offer- 
ings from mills were restricted. On Oct. 
27 it was quoted at $58@58,50 ton, Chi- 
cago. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal was un- 
changed last week. Crushers held their 
prices very firmly, and there was a fair 
demand, which would develop into a very 
good one if prices were not so high. Re- 
sellers were in the market at about $3 
under current quotations. Quotation, 
Oct. 27, $59.30 ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal last week ad- 
vanced $1@2, with demand unusually 
active. At the close, Oct. 27, 34 per cent 
was quoted at $57 ton, for November 
shipment. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was moderate last week, with prices con- 
siderably higher, due to scarcity. Of- 
ferings were very light. Quotation, Oct. 
27, $60.20 ton. 





Rye PRopucts 


Milwaukee.—Pure white rye flour was 
15c bbl higher last week, light 15@20c 
and medium 20c. Pure dark declined 
20c, and rye meal 10c. Buyers continued 
to hold off. They regard the stronger 
market only temporary. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: pure white, $6.60@6.75 bbl; 
light, $6.45@6.60; medium, $6@6.15; 
pure dark, $4.30@4.35; meal, $5@5.15. 


Minneapolis.—With top rye flours al- 
most on the same level as wheat patents, 
bakers are doing as little buying of the 
former as possible. Those who were for- 
tunate enough to cover their needs be- 
fore the advance began made good money 
on their purchases, and are making their 
supplies last as long as possible. Others 
content themselves with buying a few 
barrels at a time ex-warehouse, or for 
prompt shipment in cars with wheat 
flour. There is no interest shown in 
purchases for forward delivery. Pure 
white is quoted at $6.30@6.55 bbl, in 98-, 
Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $5.70@5.90 and pure dark $4.20@ 
4.40. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,686 bbls flour, compared with 
17,948, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, and sales scattered and 
in small lots. Reports as to directions 
varied. The local output totaled 7,072 
bbls, against 7,621 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Oct. 27: patent white, 
$6.30@6.45 bbl, jute; medium, $5.70@ 
5.75; dark, $4.10@4.50. 


Duluth—Few buyers were interested 
in new supplies of rye flour last week. 
They came in on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
due to high prices. Quotations, Oct. 27, 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.60 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.95; No. 3 
coae $4.70; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, 

35. 


Indianapolis.—Little rye flour moved 
in this territory last week. Prices for 
cash rye have driven several buyers from 
the flour market, with the prediction that 
prices will be lower. Quotations, Oct. 
27: pure white $6.20@6.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons; pure medium, $5.50@5.90; pure 
dark, $4.25@4.50. 


St. Louis—Mill quotations for rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Oct. 27: pure white patent, $6.75 
bbl; medium, $6.15; pure dark, $4.90; 
rye meal, $5.50. 


New York.—Rye was rather quiet last 
week. Many of the local dealers have 
flour bought at levels well below current 
prices, and prefer to use this before tak- 
ing on any new lots. White patent, Oct. 
pe in jutes, was quoted at $6.50@6.90 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week was 
quiet, but ruled firm under light offer- 
ings. Quotations, Oct. 20, in 140-lb jute 
sacks: white, $6.90@7.25 bbl; medium, $6 
@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Offerings of rye flour 
were materially increased last week, and 
demand was light. The larger consum- 
ers are said to be well covered for some 
time. Quotations, jobbers’ prices: pure 
white $6.25@6.75 bbl, medium $5.50@6 
and dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was strong at 
the close of last week, but the market 
has lost much interest due to the re- 
ported 50,000,000-bu increase in world 
production. Buyers insist they will not 
pay a premium for rye flour over spring 
patent, and they seem to be living up 
to their declaration, though the closing 
advance may cause them to change their 
minds. Nominal quotations, Oct. 27, in 
the absence of trading, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white top patent $6.85@7.10 bbl, 
straight or medium $6.10@6.85 and dark 
$5@5.25. 


Atlanta.—Rye flour offerings were 
rather light last week, and demand slow, 
few orders being reported for other than 
current or near future wants. Prices. 
were marked down, and the range closed 
about $6.50@6.75 for No. 2 dark, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, on Oct. 26. 
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#RANSPORTATION 


LAKE RATES STEADY AS 
EMBARGO THREAT FADES 


Dututrn, Minn.—Boat chartering con- 
tinued quiet last week, with demand for 
space showing no improvement and very 
few vessels offered to shippers. Busi- 
ness worked to Buffalo was on an un- 
changed basis, 4%2c bu on wheat, while 
Georgian Bay delivery was quoted at 
8%,@4c and Montrea! at 12%c, for 
prompt loading. Elevators at Georgian 
Bay are reported pretty well filled, with 
a short supply of cars, and vessels are 
being delayed. Grain shipments from 
here last week exceeded receipts by 1,- 
500,000 bus, due to a reduction in coun- 
try movement. Elevators have been 
rushed to keep cars from clogging the 
tracks while waiting to unload, and ne- 
cessitating an embargo. With shipping 
‘opening up more elevator room, receipts 
declining, and tracks being cleared, the 
threatened congestion has been avoided. 
If this week’s shipping keeps pace with 
last week’s, a further stock reduction 
undoubtedly will be shown. A large 
number of boats have been placed to 
take grain cargoes the last half of No- 
vember, but no charters have been re- 
ported for December loadings. Accord- 
ing to a press announcement from the 
East, boats that take out lake cargoes 
after midnight, Nov. 30, when the regu- 
lar insurance expires, will have to ask a 
high rate in order to cover extra insur- 
ance. Local vesselmen, however, report 
that they have not been advised of the 
increased rates for December shipment. 
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VESSEL SPACE DEMAND SLOW 
BUT RATE REMAINS STRONG 


Dututrn, Mi~n.—Demand for vessel 


space for grain is slow, with shippers not . 


in the market to any extent, and taking 
little tonnage for future shipments. The 
rate is somewhat stiffer, wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, now being quoted at 442@5c 
bu, with 4c to Georgian Bay and 12¥ec 
to Montreal. Boats under contract to 
take storage grain during the last half 
of October are now reporting for car- 
goes, and more of them will be in port 
this week, which will give some relief 
to crowded elevators. A large amount 
of tonnage has been chartered for win- 
ter storage the latter part of November. 
It is reported that many boats will win- 
ter at Duluth, and will take on grain to 
relieve the elevators. 
oS 
NEW ORGANIZATION IN SOUTH 

Artanta, Ga.—Formal organization of 
a new corporation, known as The South, 
Inc., has been effected by a group of 
leading members of the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board, the pur- 
pose of the new concern being to bring 
about the further expansion and de- 
velopment of the keynote industries of 
the southern states, not the least of which 
are soft wheat flour milling and mixed 
feed. The organization will give spe- 
cial attention to traffic matters, will use 
its influence to enact laws favorable to 
the leading southern industries or de- 
feat laws unfavorable to them, and will 
maintain regular offices at New York, 
Chicago, London, Rio de Janeiro and in 








FEED BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

BIG DIAMOND, and diamond design; Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; wheat 
offals. Use claimed since about June 1, 
1926. 

DICAPHO; Bay Chemical Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; stock and poultry feed. Use 
claimed since Aug. 18, 1928. 

WASHBURN’S GOLD MEDAL; Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis; stock and 


poultry feed. Use claimed since March 10, 
1927. 


the Far East to look after sales of south- 
ern industrial concerns. A number of 
the leading members of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association are taking an active 
part in the work of the new corporation. 


oo SD 
EXPORT RATE CASE NEAR END 
Puiaverpui1a, Pa—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has announced 
that oral briefs in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce action against the Ann 
Arbor Railroad and other carriers on 
export rail rates will be heard in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 12-13. This will mark the 
last step for the litigants before the case 
goes to the entire Commission for de- 
cision. Favorable reports have been sub- 
mitted by Examiner R. N. Trezise for 
the complainants, recommending an in- 
crease in the differential now possessed 
by Baltimore under New York. Closely 
following the Baltimore report the ex- 
aminer made a similar favorable report 
in regard to Philadelphia export traffic, 
still retaining the differential spread as 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, but 
considerably under New York. 


2S 
DELAY IN RATE CASE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The filing of briefs 


in the C. F. A. rate case has been fur- 
ther postponed from Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. 
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GAIN SHOWN IN QUARTERLY 
REPORT OF FLEISCHMANN CO. 


The report of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, for the quarter ending Sept. 
80, shows a net income of $5,075,492 after 
charges and federal taxes, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.12 per 
share earned on 4,500,000 shares of no 
par common stock. This compares with 
$4,996,062, or $1.11 per share on com- 
mon, in the preceding quarter, and $5,- 
152,006, or $1.14 per share, for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1927. Net income 
for the first nine months of 1928 totaled 
$14,604,647, or $3.23 per share on com- 
mon, against $14,467,358, or $3.20 per 
share, in the first nine months of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Consolidated income account for quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1928: 


1928 1927 
WOE GIES oon ccvccces $16,578,120 $16,955,602 
Costs and expenses... 11,228,054 11,278,992 
Operating profit .... 406,950 264,957 
Other income ....... 406,950 264,957 





Gross income ..... 
Charges and federal 
CAKCR cccccccccscce 


$5,757,016 $5,941,567 


681,524 789,561 





Net income ....... $5,075,492 $5,152,006 
Preferred dividends. . 18,330 18,330 
Common dividends .. 3,375,000 3,375,000 








Balance® .....cceee $1,682,162 $1,758,676 
Profit and loss credit ...... 40,085 
Insurance fund, etc.. 42,657 83,900 

Burplas wecscesscce $1,639,505 $1,714,861 

Nine months ended Sept. 30: 

1928 1927 
WOE GRIOW 2 cc cccccccs $48,322,098 $48,754,129 


Costs and expenses.. 32,665,355 32,813,015 





Operating profit... $15,656,743 $15,941,114 














Other income ....... 962,730 750,815 
Gross income ..... $16,619,473 $16,691,929 
Charges and federal 
CARAS cccccccccccce 2,014,926 2,224,571 
Net income ...... $14,604,547 $14,467,358 
Preferred dividends... 54,990 54,993 
Common dividends .. 10,125,000 10,125,000 
Balance ........+. $4,424,557 $4,287,365 
Profit and loss credit 234 48,135 
Insurance fund, etc.. 193,534 227,640 
Surplus .....eseee $4,231,257 $4,107,860 
<_<! 


NORTHWEST MAINTAINS ITS 
LEAD IN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., engineers 
and operators of the Cities Service Co. 
and subsidiaries, say in their weekly re- 
port on the northwestern economic situ- 
ation, prepared by J. W. Goldsbury, 
district manager at Minneapolis: 

“Despite decentralization of the mill- 
ing industry into the East and the South- 
west, the Northwest still produces more 
flour than any other similar area in the 
world. A total of 119 mills in the four 
northwestern states produced 2,211,270 
bbls flour from 10,211,765 bus north- 
western .wheat in August, according to 
figures compiled by the district office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for September. 

“Minnesota produced 18.6 per cent of 
all the flour manufactured in the United 
States in that month, more than any 
other single state. Total production of 
flour in Minnesota was 1,923,416 bbls, 
Montana 141,583, North Dakota 184,039 
and South Dakota 12,232. 

“Total flour production in the United 
States during the same period was 10,- 
841,285 bbls, according to the government 
statistics. The four northwestern states 
produced more than a fifth of it. 

“Minnesota has 75 mills in operation, 
Montana 18, North Dakota 17 and South 
Dakota 9. 

“From the same wheat used to manu- 
facture the 2,211,270 bbls flour, Minne- 
sota produced 155,669,706 lbs animal and 
dairy feed, Montana 99,887,417, North 
Dakota 10,777,240 and South Dakota l1,- 
088,204. 

“Fifty years ago, in 1878, total flour 
production for the district was but 950,- 
000 bbls. Since that time it has de- 
veloped into one of the greatest single 
industries in the Northwest, employing 
more than 10,000 persons.” 
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GAINS SHOWN IN REPORT OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


The statement of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and sub- 
sidiaries, for the year ending Aug. 31, 
shows a substantial increase in the net 
income and working capital, while the 
funded indebtedness has been reduced. 
Net income, after taxes and bond inter- 
est, totaled $1,565,140, compared with 
$1,098,682 in 1927; profit and loss sur- 
plus was $4,887,828, against $3,810,170; 
working capital was $4,653,161, compared 
with $4,178,066. The balance sheet also 
indicates that outstanding bonds have 
been reduced from $467,000 in 1927 to 
$431,500 in 1928. 

The consolidated surplus accounts for 
the past two years compare as follows: 


1928 1927 
Previous surplus ....... $3,810,171 $3,239,042 
Net income (after taxes 
and bond interest).... 1,565,140 1,098,682 
Other income .......... 180,580 104,300 





$5,555,891 $4,442,024 
Preferred stock and 

bond premiums ...... $554 
Preferred dividend ..... 205,009 
Common dividend ...... 462,500 


181,854 
450,000 





Profit and loss sur... .$4,887,828 $3,810,170 
Consolidated balance sheet, as of Aug. 
31, 1928: 
ASSETS 
Current assets— 


COG 0.0.00 640 008 4005 m6 0b 006 be $926,501.74 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 1,301,027.11 


Salesmen’s advances ........... 16,296.52 
Advances on grain in transit... 239,067.83 
Inventories of grain, flour, feed, 

packages and supplies ....... 5,354,123.75 

Total current assets ......... $7,837,016.95 
Prepaid insurance, interest, 

CR, GOR, coe wesedscnsecece 190,142.38 
Due from employees .......... 37,103.92 
Funds for redemption of bonds. 3,946.90 
Memberships (at cost) ........ 53,425.00 

Investments— 

In subsidiary com- 
CRE ibis dct aceaced $382,455.79 
Miscellaneous ....... 22,332.17 
————_ 404,787.96 
Real estate, buildings, etc....... 6,933,095.45 
WORE cdc scnvccsdoceceessnns $15,459,518.56 
LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities— 


Notes payable ............. - - $2,003,250.00 





Accounts payable ..........e00. 781,099.26 
ROOTUOE TOMES . oiicicricdsesccs 257,333.24 
Accrued interest, commission, 

WO WOE, WOO. sca cbescacerbace 90,079.44 
Accrued preferred stock divi- 

dend (paid September, 1928).. 52,094.00 

Total current liabilities....... $3,183,855.94 
6 per cent first mortgage gold 

MOUS ob ccctasvececdeeticvice 431,500.00 


Reserve accounts— 
For maintenance and de- 
WOOUNEUEEE oc dtsvvescéeves $1,217,761.88 


Contingent reserve for taxes 117,500.00 

For other contingencies.... 84,289.52 

Insurance funds ........... 59,982.96 
1,479,534.36 


Capital stock— 
7 per cent sinking fund cu- 

mulative preferred stock— 

29,768 shares of $100 each $2,976,800.00 
Common stock — 50,000 

shares of no par value 

(including «2,500 shares 

held as treasury stock).. 2,500,000.00 


5,476,800.00 

BUPPIUS. .coccoccccccsccsesvisvevs 4,887,828.26 
WOU | sicbcccccccccccbscpees $15,459,518.56 
NOTE: At Aug. 31, 1928, there were 


obligations in connection with improvements 
in progress amounting to $92,716.33. 


October 31, 1923 


QUALITY BAKERS TO MEET 
IN NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


In issuing the official call to members 
of the Quality Bakers of America {o, 
the twelfth general conference of the op. 
ganization, H. J. Laub, of the Jacob 
Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, president, 
announced that an exceptionally practi- 
cal and stimulating program, ‘coverin 
the consideration of every important 
problem before members and the indys. 
try at large, will be presented at the 
meeting in New York, Nov. 12-15. Since 
the foundation of the Quality Bakers of 
America six years ago, the organization 
has held general conferences twice yearly 
for owners and managers of the plants 
and in addition a production managers 
conference and a sales managers’ con- 
ference are held every year. At these 
meetings it is the custom for all member; 
to contribute out of their experience 
whatever they feel will be of value and 
assistance to their fellow-members. 


<_<! 


UNITED BISCUIT CO. SHOWS 
GREATER ASSETS IN REPORT 


A statement by the United Biscuit Co, 
of America as of June 380, 1928, shows 
total assets of $11,686,138, compared with 
$11,560,864 on Dec. 81, 1927, and an 
earned surplus of $280,021, compared 
with $162,566 on the latter date. The 
two balance sheets compare as follows: 


ASSETS 


June 30, ’28 Dec. 31,'27 
*Land, buildings, 


equipment, etc. ... $4,569,090 $4,618,745 
GE. oF Fc ccesbercove 439,365 467,640 
Investments ........ 154,963 36,200 
Cash sur. life ins.... 34,836 64,667 
Notes and accounts 

receivable ........ 1,017,963 945,151 
Inventories ......... 1,399,502 1,378,701 
Returned containers, 

WRORM, COCO, ci cecccs 188,458 184,191 
Other assets ........ 6,309 11,319 
Good-will .......... 3,733,845 3,733,845 
Deferred charges ... 141,807 120,403 

Totals ......eeeee $11,686,138 $11,560,864 

LIABILITIES 
Preferred stock ..... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
tCommon stock and 

initial surplus .... 4,348,583 4,348,583 
Minority interest in 

WURUEGORTIOR cocccce 8 8 cvccee 3,104 
Debenture bonds .... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Notes payable ...... 256,700 335,636 
Accounts payable ... 360,916 282,271 
Preferred dividends 

DAVADIO wccccevcee 85,000  —_snaaeee 
Interest, general tax, 

etc., payable ...... 85,426 95,188 
Federal tax payable. 131,372 145,805 
ROSOTVO ccccccssccce 188,120 187,711 
Earned surplus ..... 280,021 162,566 

Petals s.ccew nes sens $11,686,138 $11,560,864 

*After depreciation. tRepresented by 
323,000 no-par shares. 

oS! 


OCEAN RATE WAR SETTLED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is announced 
that peace has been established between 
the Shipping Board and private carr- 
ers, one of them an American concern, 
in the India-North Atlantic trade. The 
“war” that went on in that trade for 4 
year had considerable bearing on jute 
and its products, such as burlaps, im- 
ported on a huge scale largely for use 
as wrapping, bags and other containers 
for grain, flour, cotton and other prod- 
ucts. While the contest was on, these 
products came into the country at ur 
usually low ocean carrying costs. With 
the dispute settled, rates are expected to 
go back to normal, and perhaps be 
somewhat higher than before the war 
began. 
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FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Aug. 28, prior t 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washingto? 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the resis 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after public 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of opP® 
sition. f 

LAND O’ LAKES; H. F. Steinkraus, doins 
business as Steinkraus Mercantile Co., Bet 
tha, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
July 28, 1928. 

LINDY, .and airplane design; Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas 
Texas, and Alton, Ill; wheat flour. Us 
claimed since December, 1927. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Landscape Gardening for the 
-SPVill “Premises 


ECREATION is an important 
factor in modern business; 
so is ornamentation. Few 
factories are built in these 
days without some consid- 

eration for the health and safety of em- 
ployees, and among the many means for 
attaining healthful working conditions is 
proper provision for recreation. Such 
arrangements take many forms, chief 
among them the maintenance of fields 
convenient to the factory where em- 
ployees may indulge in games. Scarcely 
less important is the landscaping that 

res with marked importance in build- 
ing plans for many of the most modern 
manufacturing enterprises. And here the 
utilitarian motive yields largely to the 
other important consideration that seems 
to be actuating manufacturers, namely, a 
recognition of the importance of sheer 
ornamentation. 

Possibly the landscaping of a factory’s 
premises should be considered as chiefly 
a practical matter, after all, since most 
of the effects can be boiled down to some 
utility. A handsome factory building is 
a definite business asset. Time was, of 
course, when any old’ shack would do; 
and the result of this state of mind 
filled the land with factory buildings that 
today have more of the ugly aspect of 
prisons than workshops. ‘Today it is 
understood that it is just as easy to build 
a structure that will not offend the eye, 
and generally be no more expensive. In 
any case a handsome building is looked 
upon as a direct asset to the enterprise, 
whatever it may be. In a sense it is 
to be charged up to the item of adver- 
tising. Generally speaking, it commands 
attention and respect. It is a builder 
of reputation. And above all it con- 
tributes to a morale among the em- 
ployees that has its direct reflection in 
the factory’s earnings. : 

Beautified surroundings for flour mills 
seem at first thought inappropriate. 
There is a good deal of dust and drab- 
ness associated with the actual process 
of milling. Usually, too, there are re- 
strictions of space and discouraging dif- 
ficulties from surrounding property 
which may prohibit or seriously limit 
even the most modest of ambitions in the 
way of mill ornamentation. But just as 
builders of mills are more and more at- 
tentive to the consideration of making 
their plants handsome to look upon, so 
is there an increasing tendency to go 
still further than the building itself and 
to beautify its surroundings. 

Many an example can be found of 
flour mill premises that more nearly re- 
semble parks than business properties. 
The Northwestern Miller has published 
pictures of more than one such plant. 
There are few better examples, however, 
of what may be done in this respect, than 
the gardens that adjoin the plant of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Portage la Prairie, Man. Recent pic- 
tures of these gardens appear on this 
page 


Though such a passion for landscaping 
May, as has been suggested, seem inap- 


propriate for a modern flour mill, which. 


is essentially and intensely industrial in 
all its purposes and aspects, there is 
plenty of thoroughly justifying tradition. 
The mill of older days, of the days when 

ls were numerous and small, and when 
they had not yet been crowded into the 
great industrial centers, stood habitually 
amid scenes of natural beauty. Its home 
was the leafy glen, its companion the 
Waterfall. It was of a piece with the 
mirroréd calm of the millpond, and it 
shared in the philosophical solitude of 
ample spaces. Entirely fitting and prop- 


er, therefore, is the modern millowner’s 
striving to perpetuate, at least to the ex- 
tent of a lawn and a few clumps of 
shrubbery, these ancient charms. 

To revert again to the utilitarian as- 
pects of mill landscaping, there is a pro- 
tective factor involved in such simple 
expedients as a fenced inclosure. Any 
good fence will repel trespassers, but a 
handsome iron railing will do more—it 
will inspire respect and lend attractive- 
ness. It will lead, logically, to further 
steps toward beautification. Many plants 
have unusual natural conditions about 
their buildings which can be taken ad- 
vantage of, such as bowlders and rocks, 
hillocks and tree growth. And while it 
isn’t a cheap or simple matter ordinarily 
to secure a high development of turf 


in industrial districts, with their smoke 
and grime, some surprising results have 
been obtained as a result of careful 
planning, good preparation and adequate 
care afterward. 

The advertising value of a well-kept 


property is, of course, hard to estimate.. 


The results on employees and their at- 
titude toward the organization are ob- 
vious and established. There is a direct 
reaction locally—with the general public 
—that has a definite value in building 
good will. The plant with an attractive 
exterior shows its civic spirit, and this 
never is harmful. 

Recently the writer came upon some 
figures on the cost and upkeep of typi- 
cal plant grounds which may be of in- 
terest to executives interested in doing 
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HE accompanying pictures show the beautiful gardens which have been cul- 
tivated on land adjoining the plant of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 


Ltd., at Portage la Prairie, Man. 


These gardens have become justly famous 


in that ‘district for the wealth of flowers they display throughout the summer 
months, and motorists from many parts of the country come upon this beauty 


spot with surprise and delight during their dusty travels. 


While petunias perhaps 


here present the greatest pageant of color, cosmos and other sturdy annuals 


continue to bloom until the advent of frost. 


So lovely are these mill gardens 


in summertime that it has become a custom in the locality for newly married 
couples to use them as a background for their wedding photographs, and a 
rustic arbor at one end ‘of the garden has in consequence, and rather roman- 


tically, been named the Bride’s Chair. 





Cfhlour 


something along this line now or in the 
future. One concern had two acres of 
ground surrounding its building. In 
1922 this was waste land, commonly used 
by the public as a footpath, harboring 
refuse and developing a tremendous 
weed growth in summer. In the spring 
of 1928 $1,245 were appropriated for im- 
provements, which included a wrought 
iron fence, a good lawn, gravel walks 
and two flower beds. This work was 
all done between May 10 and July 1. 
The cost of upkeep has averaged $520 
a year. A corner of this “garden” is 
given over to the use of employees, with 
benches available in the shade of some 
old trees. 

Another milling firm had one acre of 
land available which had been allowed to 
go to weeds. It was an eyesore. The 
cost of turf and fencing in this case was 
$950, with an average upkeep of $375. 

Still another mill, in 1921, had four 
acres of adjacent land upon which one of 
three projected building units have been 
carried to completion. At present there 
are not quite three acres which have been 
successfully turfed under adverse cir- 
cumstances, trees planted and walks laid 
out. The property has been surrounded 
by a privet hedge which is progressing 
nicely. The original outlay here was 
$3,400. 

Privet and other certain varieties of 
hedge are not well adapted to industrial 
property, as they are difficult to main- 
tain under adverse conditions. The iron 
fence will give as good an effect and 
certain protection. 

In many places where there are impor- 
tant production units, chambers of com- 
merce and other civic bodies are offering 
prizes for firms that make the best show- 
ing in the protection and beautification 
of their exterior properties. And it is 
to be observed that when one prominent 
concern awakes to the advantages of 
property improvement, it isn’t long be- 
fore others follow suit. In fact, the pres- 
ent trend in the industry is for progres- 
sive concerns to buy surrounding vacant 
property or large plots to allow for fu- 
ture development. 

Russell Byron Williams, speaking re- 
cently in Detroit on this subject, said, 
among other things: “Employees can 
hardly fail to be responsive (although 
perhaps this is unexpressed) to the es- 
sential beauty of their surroundings. 
- . . And whether we realize it or not, 
at present it is nevertheless a fact that 
such a favorable psychology, however 
analyzed or unexpressed, has a very defi- 
nite bearing on turnover costs, the atti- 
tude of the operative to the management 
and a far-reaching effect upon perform- 
ance and production.” 

The time has passed indeed, when it 
seemed to the manufacturer that a plant 
must of necessity be a gloomy and un- 
inviting mass of bricks and mortar, con- 
crete and steel. With modern welfare 
work striving to make the lot of the 
worker more pleasant during working 
hours, it is natural to find a trend toward 
better outward surroundings. It was 
claimed not long ago that a certain plant 
in Ohio had more applicants for work 
than it could use, in a time of labor 
shortage, because of the beauty of its 
surroundings and the comfort of its in- 
terior features. Workers, everything 
else being equal, preferred to labor in a 
place where there was grass outside, 
flowers in the windows and ivy clinging 
to a wrought iron fence inclosing the 
property. In some industries exterior 
plant properties have been developed in 
this way by employees’ associations, which 
is a pretty good indication of what the 
worker thinks of the idea. 
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Making a Fortune in the Feed 
Business 


By 8. T. Edwards 
of S. T. Edwards & Co., Inc. 


From an Address Before the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association 


RECENT issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
A contained a cartoon of an old man making a 
“stump” speech in 1878. He was saying to the 
other village powers: “If you would have our fair 
village grow and take its just part in the rich years 
that are before us, we gotta’ have more hitchin’ posts.” 
Just a few more hitching posts was his idea of putting 
the town over big. The upper portion of this same 
cartoon showed the same town, 50 years later, but 
there were steel hitchin’ posts to tie the air horses to 
—air horses like the huge Zeppelin that brought Dr. 
Hugo Eckener here from Germany. 

Here is another example, close to the subject, 
which has transpired in just about the same length of 
time. In 1883 I saw choice wheat bran, made in the 
mills at Minneapolis, blown into the Mississippi River. 
I could get all I wanted, just by hauling it away. This 
was fancy bran with no mill-run in it. Talk about 
fillers for feed—that is what we called bran in 1883. 
We had to beg our customers to take it, and we sold 
it delivered in Chicago as low as 25@50c per 100 lbs. 
Last week I bought some of the same kind of bran 
in a Cleveland hotel, put up in a nice little individual 
package. Here is the same bran, done up as a fancy 
breakfast food, and we pay 25c for a serving. De- 
ducting possibly 20c for cream and service, we pay 
5c for 2 oz bran, of $40 per 100 lbs, $800 ton, so you 
see in less than 50 years science, system and service 
have changed a supposedly worthless product to a 
value far greater than the original products from 
which the bran came. 

Science, food and feed system engineering have 
discovered a wonderful value in bran, and the same 
high values today are being discovered in byproducts 
of all kinds which not so long ago were wasted. I 
believe the greatest field is in the feeding of animals 
and poultry. That is where much of our quality food 
is first developed. 

I know you have grown in the grain business as 
every other line,—more elevators, better machinery, 
etc.,—but your business is limited. You are handling 
a line of raw material that must be moved in volume 
to make anything. Your only asset is excellent serv- 
ice, good judgment of quality, and personality. These 
are what hold the trade. If you stop doing business 
you are quickly forgotten. You know there would 


not be one call for your No. 2 yellow corn, because ~ 


the buyer can get the same thing from 50 others. 
To be sure your product is graded, but it bears no 
brand or trademark. 

Rendering real service in the grain business is of 
considerable value, but your place is being filled by 
the grain departments of the feed manufacturing con- 
cerns of today. There are a good many feed con- 
cerns that have first class facilities for handling and 
storing 500,000 to 1,000,000 bus grain, in addition to 
all other commodities. 

Your service in handling grain for the feed manu- 
facturer is a good deal like that of the property man 
in a show. You furnish the grain, but the manufac- 
turer who makes the scientific feed gets the credit. 
His feed makes the animals and poultry thrive better, 
and produces more meat, milk and eggs. In other 
words, the feed manufacturer is riding around in the 
ring, in view of all, with his branded feeds emblazoned 
on every side. You are back in the tent, carrying 
feed ‘and water to the elephants. You see there are 
two kinds of “hitching posts” in every business. Do 
not think I am opposed to the grain man; we need all 
of the topnotch grain companies who are rendering 
a real service. I have been in the grain business on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and understand some 
of the conditions. 

We have all heard the machinery salesmen telling 
how easy it is for the grain man who buys from the 
farmers to get into the feed business. He says that 
all you need to do is buy one of their mills and batch 
mixers and after the business; forget about formu- 
las, vate ot ye bags, state licenses, and all that. The 
farmer tells you what he wants; you simply grind and 
mix the feed for him. -You are working for the farm- 
er, making what he tells you to, and you do not know 
whether the feed is any good or not. This is all wrong, 
according to my judgment. Making a different feed 
mixture for every farmer, from many articles that 
you must purchase in l.c.l. lots, runs the cost up. 
You never know what articles to buy when the mar- 
ket is low, because some one else is dictating the 
formulas. Then, too, the farmer is always changing 


his formulas. When the prices of the different prod- 
ucts change, you “hold the bag” on the high-priced ma- 
terials on hand. Again, the feeder upsets his stock 
when he keeps changing from one mixture to another. 
If you were making your own line of feeds, you would 
know what articles were included, and you could buy 
to advantage. 

If you have any idea of going into the feed busi- 
ness, you should go into it right, or act as a dis- 
tributor for some good manufacturer who will supply 
the best feeds that science and machinery can produce. 
Farmers and feeders are learning that not all feed 
is the best feed. They see that the formulas supplied 
them from general sources are often out of line, not 
because the articles named are not first class, but 
because the one supplying them has no knowledge of 
the market situation, the sources of production, cost 
of milling some formulas as against others, and many 
other conditions. All of these add to the cost. 

The modern plant is turning out 20 to 25 different 
feeds, all made expressly for certain growth and pro- 
duction. 

Designing, building and equipping an up-to-date 
feed plant to operate economically requires: 


First. A full set of at least 20 high quality 
tested formulas, to fit the requirements of the 
district to be served. Careful consideration should 
be given to see that all articles most available in 
the locality be used in as large amounts as pos- 
sible, in the makeup of quality feeds. 

Second. Machinery must be chosen which will 
make every type of feed in the quantities required 
for an average day. 

Third. A complete system should be planned, 
since many of the articles that are milled are sep- 
arated and used in varying proportions in as many 
as eight different feeds. In other words, a well- 
balanced mill is one where all the departments 
co-operate and the grinding and mixing equip- 
ment is so arranged as to prevent the mixing 
department standing idle, waiting for some other 
department to catch up. 

Fourth. The purchasing department must be 
careful to see that every article required in the 
feeds is on hand, and careful attention must also 
be given in the sales department to prevent 
swamping the mill with unprofitable orders, as 
in the manufacture of certain feeds there is con- 
siderable byproduct, like corn feed meal, that 
must be disposed of in other feeds, or the profits 
in the original sale are lost. 


This “Making a Fortune in the Feed Business” 
takes considerable study. Just take for instance one 
good feed, and start with the purchase of all the raw 
materials, the milling of each article, the kind of ma- 
chinery best adapted for the mixing, and then be 
able to tell the feeder how to use it. Do not forget 
that you must produce more in growth and produc- 
tion than the feeder is securing from his method. 

Farm bureaus like the G. L. F. and Eastern States 
Federation have found it cheaper and better to have 
a feed manufacturing plant and do business with its 
members on a regular basis. Other farm bureaus are 
having a full line of feeds manufactured by an outside 
firm and the bureau does the distributing. I can 
name plants that are turning out over 200 40,000-lb 
cars of feed per week. That would keep some of 
your elevators busy on grain going in one side of the 
elevator and out of the other, to say nothing of 10 
different kinds of feed in each car and some single 
feeds containing 14 different articles. That sounds 
like a lot of detail, but we have machinery now that 
will measure accurately as many as 20 different articles 
for one feed, including molasses, and will produce 20 
bags per minute, accurately weighed, sewed and de- 
eel into a car, ready for piling We have new 
molasses machinery which will maintain the heat of 
molasses regulated by thermostatic control and 
will spray into a molasses feed mixer, any amount 
from 6 to 350 lbs per minute. By pressing a button 
you can trip the test gates and get an exact weight 
sample of every article, including the molasses. 

The production received from the finest feed, in 
conjunction with good breed and first class care, will 
revolutionize the farm methods of feeding, I feel sure. 

oS 

Professor Tillmanns, of Frankfort on the Main, 
has discovered in rye flour a carbohydrate, a trifruc- 
tose anhydride consisting of three fructose molecules 
less three molecules of water. This carbohydrate is 
characteristic for rye flour and so far has not been 
discovered in any other flour, whether wheat, oat, 
barley or corn. It is thus possible to distinguish -rye 
flour from wheat and other flours; and: Professor 
Tillmanns hopes, as he reported at the last meeting of 
the Association of German Food Chemists at Gotha, 
to be able to detect rye in wheat bread.—Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, News Edition. 
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Weed Seeds in Screenings 
By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


Secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association 


From “Commercial Feeds” 


N important objection offered against screenings 
is the danger of spreading weed seeds to the 
fields. Several states have passed laws forbid- 

ding the sale of feeds containing live weed seeds, 
Some claim that proper cultivation of composting 
manure will remove all danger from fouling the land, 
This is probably true, but the farmer who will do 
neither becomes a menace to his neighbors. That many 
seeds will pass through the animal’s tract has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. Sheep and poultry appear 
to destroy the germinating power of seeds, but many 
uneaten seeds in practice become mixed with the ma- 
nure, so this danger is not absent even with them. 

Weed seeds are divided into two groups by seed 
specialists: noxious and nonnoxious. The nonnoxious 
seeds are easily controlled, while the noxious weed 
seeds, such as Canada thistle and quack grass, are 
hard to kill off, once they have obtained a foothold, 
and in some sections have become a real menace to 
profitable farming. Fortunately, the seeds which pre- 
dominate in grain and flax screenings are nonnoxious, 

Two methods are suggested for killing weed seeds— 
heat and grinding. Some manufacturers claim or have 
claimed that in the manufacture of molasses feeds 
sufficient heat is applied to destroy the life of the 
seeds. This is not true. There is no stage in the 
process of making molasses feed where nearly enough 
heat is applied to accomplish this. Seeds have a re- 
markable resistance to heat. Cases have been reported 
of certain seeds being boiled in water for 48 hours 
without destroying vitality. It is, therefore, not prac- 
tical to destroy the life of seeds on a commercial scale 
by heat. 

All molasses feed manufacturers and millers using 
screenings in millfeeds, and most other sellers of 
screenings, grind them prior to use and sale. The 
author recently visited nearly every plant of impor- 
tance in the Middle West to determine whether or 
not seeds were being destroyed. Processes were 
studied, and samples collected and examined. Not one 
manufacturer was destroying every weed seed, al- 
though some were more efficient than others. The 
number of whole seeds in the best of them was large 
when the number in a ton was considered. Noxious 
seeds, however, were present in only three out of 
thirty samples. Whether that would have been true 
had the screenings come from wheat or flax fields 
badly infected with noxious weeds, such as the Canada 
thistle, is.a question. 

Several representatives of grinding machinery were 
interviewed, and most of them claimed it is impossible 
to destroy every seed by grinding, without making 
the cost prohibitive. Whether or not it be true, and 
regardless of the danger of live seeds in feeds, if the 
laws of some states were enforced to the letter, no 
screenings would be sold as now ground. Manufac- 
turers of grinding machinery and of screenings feeds 
should give the problem very careful consideration, 
for, rightly or wrongly, a prejudice regarding the sale 
of screenings feeds will exist until the problem is 
solved. 

Some weed seeds have a sharp, bitter taste, and 
stock do not relish rations having too large a per 
centage of such seeds. This may be overcome by mix- 
ing the screenings with palatable feeds. 

Some weed seeds, such as corn cockle, are poisonous 
when fed in too large quantities. However, as 4 
matter of practice, sufficient amounts of such seeds 
to cause trouble rarely occur. When farmers lose 
stock from any cause whatever, they are likely t 
blame the feed. In the author’s 10 years’ experience 
in feed control work he has had hundreds of com- 
plaints of stock being poisoned by feed. In most of 
these cases the trouble was traced to improper feed- 
ing, unsanitary conditions, or infectious disease. In 
a few cases the animals had obtained access to poison 
sprays. Only two cases are recalled where the trouble 
was directly traceable to the feed. In one case some 
lambs were undoubtedly poisoned by feeding screen 
ings containing about 60 per cent corn cockle. In the 
other case an ignorant dealer had used 5 per cest 
coarse salt instead of grit in a poultry feed of his ow? 
manufacture. at 

It is difficult to identify some poisons, and it 
possible that in a very few cases the trouble may hav¢ 
been due to the feed, where it was not recogn 
The blame that the dealer gets for most live st 
losses is one of the many reasons why he should & 
courage good methods of feeding and management, i 


order that such losses be as small as possible. 
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Fighting the Stinking Smut 
in Pennsylvania 
By Dr. R. S. Kirby 


Extension Plant Pathologist, Pennsylvania State College 
Photos from United States Department of Agriculture 


TINKING smut in Pennsylvania, as well as in 
G nos of the eastern and central states, has risen 

steadily during the past seven years from a place 
of little or no economic importance to that of being 
the most destructive fungous disease attacking wheat. 

To avoid attacks of the Hessian fly, farmers have 
been planting their wheat from 10 days to three weeks 
later than they did previous to 1920. This means that 
it is planted under conditions which allow for the 
rapid increase of smut. Since wheat will be attacked 
by the Hessian fly if planted before the fly-free date, 
and planting at or after that date favors smut, the 
only way to control both pests is to treat the wheat to 
control the smut, and plant after the fly-free date. 

Each year since 1924 stinking smut has been more 
destructive than ever before recorded in Pennsylvania 
and in many of the other eastern and central states, 
and has caused the following losses: 

1. The destruction of the average in Pennsylvania 
of approximately one bushel of good wheat per acre, 
or a yearly total of 1,000,000 bus. 

2. Since smutty wheat is unfit for making flour 
until it goes through. an extensive cleaning process, 
growers have been discounted from three to thirty 
cents a bushel. This discount has averaged nearly 
$200,000 a year. 

8. Farmers have been unable to sell thousands of 
bushels of the most heavily smutted wheat at any 
price, since many grain dealers are unable to dispose 
of this type. 

Stinking smut is a fungus that replaces all of the 
wheat grain except the hull with a black mass of fetid 
smelling powder. This black powder is the spores of 
seeds of the smut, smut being in reality a minute plant 
which, unable to manufacture its own food, must grow 
inside of the wheat plant in the same manner as a 
tapeworm would live inside a person. 

The spores, of which 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 are 
produced in each smutty head of wheat, are scattered 
over the healthy wheat grains during threshing. On 
planting the wheat, the smut balls sprout by sending 
out delicate roots which may enter the young wheat 
plant. Once inside, the smut fungus sends a stem 
up inside the wheat plant much like the lead in a 
pencil. As the head of the plant starts to form, the 
smut enters practically every grain, replacing it with 
a black mass of smut. 

Eight years of investigation have shown that the 
following are the essential steps in the control of this 

(1) all smutted kernels must be removed 
from seed wheat before treating; (2) before planting, 
each bushel of wheat should be treated with 24% oz 
pure copper carbonate dust. 

In view of the importance of stinking smut, the 
Pennsylvania State College, co-operating with the 
Reading Railway System, equipped a 60-foot baggage 
car with the most improved machinery to demonstrate 
to growers the proper method of treating wheat and 
to millers the installation and operation of cleaning 
and treating machinery. For millers who already have 
their own cleaning equipment, a three-machine unit 
was installed in the car. In this the wheat, after 
being placed in chutes on the outside of the car, was 
first elevated into a rotary disk machine, which re- 
moves most of the smutted kernels or smut balls, as 
well as many weed seeds. The partly cleaned wheat 
was then run into a receiving separator where all the 
Tfemaining smut balls and light, shriveled kernels, 
which usually are carriers of certain blight and root- 
totted diseases of wheat, were removed. 

The cleaned wheat was then run into a single unit 
treating machine, where every kernel was given a thor- 
ough coating of copper carbonate dust. From the 
treating machine it was delivered through a chute to 
the outside of the car, where it was bagged. 

The triple unit line had a capacity of 125 to 150 

an hour. Each machine and elevator is so con- 
structed that the entire line can be thoroughly cleaned 
in two to three minutes. This was done to safeguard 
all growers from receiving any but their own wheat. 

In addition, a single unit combination was operated 

Same as the triple line, in that the wheat was 
delivered to and taken from the machine in chutes. 
The combined machine had a capacity of from 50 to 
60 bus an hour. The purpose was to demonstrate a 
= that small millers and large farmers may 


All the machines, as well as the four elevators, were 
toa from a line shaft running the entire length 
the car. Power was obtained from a 20 h-p, four- 





cylinder gasoline engine installed in one end of the car. 

Since copper carbonate dust is objectionable in 
mills, it was eliminated from the car by the use of 
suction fans which removed the air from the outlets 
of the treating machines and recleaned it by running 
it through dust chambers located under the car. 

The smut control car was operated by a crew of 
five men, three working on the inside and two on the 
outside. The car was on the road 29 days, making 27 
stops in Pennsylvania and two in New Jersey. The 
train remained an entire day at each stop, and farm- 
ers brought their wheat to the car to have it treated 
and cleaned. 

Approximately 31,315 bus were cleaned and treat- 
ed. This means that over 12,000 acres will be planted 
with wheat cleaned and treated on this car, or that 1 
per cent of all the wheat sown in the fall of 1928 in 
the states through which it operated will have been 
cleaned and treated on this train. 





The Smut Treating Car in Operation 


The Standardization of Milling 
Methods in America 


By Dr. G. Van der Lee 


Novadel Laboratory of Noury & Van der Lande, 
Deventer, Holland 


From an Article in Milling 


trip through the United States, during which sev- 

eral laboratories were visited, including the high- 
er scientific institutes of the universities and agricul- 
tural experiment stations, as well as the more technical 
ones connected with flour mills and large bakeries. 
Also, apart from this, the writer was given access 
to a number of private laboratories engaged in con- 
sulting work in the field of cereal chemistry. 

Milling a uniform flour (practically impossible in 
Europe, due to the ever-varying qualities of the 
wheat) is, in America, chiefly a problem of regularity 
in the milling process proper. A modern flour mill 


R ‘tip throu the writer completed a two months’ 





Interior of the Pennsylvania Smut Car, Showing Combined 
Treating and Cleaning Machinery 





with its automatic and mechanical operation can regu- 
larly accomplish this. 

The progress made in baking methods has also led 
to uniformity. Several baking concerns are operating 
or controlling chains of bakeries throughout the states. 

These big bakeries, in which all processes are stand- 
ardized and carried out on machines where formulas, 
temperatures, fermenting periods, etc., are strictly 
uniform, require as raw material flour which has uni- 
form characteristics. Further, the management of 
the company can only function properly if no trouble 
is experienced with raw materials and standard 
methods. 

There are other reasons why the baking companies 
watch the regularity of the delivered flour. The flour 
supply contracts are often drawn up for large quan- 
tities to be delivered in lots with intervals of weeks 
between them, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
buyer to protect himself and maintain regularity 
against a quite comprehensive tendency of the seller, 
who, as the price has been fixed, would like to eliminate 
the consequences of fluctuations of the wheat market 
by varying the quality of the flour he delivers. This 
accounts largely for the large bakeries buying flour 
on a well-defined quality guaranty. 

In the growing system of standardization of the 
flour milling process and uniformity of products, the 
function of the laboratory is that of a checking insti- 
tute. It ascertains for the miller, firstly, whether the 
raw material has the proper characteristics for pro- 
ducing a flour of standard quality, and, secondly, to 
test the final product, the flour, for comparison with 
the standard. This flour is the raw material for the 
baker, and the bakery laboratory has to decide wheth- 
er it fulfills the requirements for its purpose. 

Articles which appear from time to time in Ameri- 
can milling and allied papers often convey the im- 
pression that the tests on wheat and flour as carried 
out in America are very numerous and very compli- 
cated. Tables, etc., which accompany these articles 
often include data on certain cereal tests and cereal 
properties to which we in Europe do not pay very 
particular attention. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the writer 
was astonished when he found out that, as a rule, 
the routine tests as applied in the American labora- 
tories were very straightforward. Usually the deter- 
minations are restricted to moisture and protein in the 
wheat, and moisture, ash and protein content in the 
flour; additionally, the state inspection test for wheat 
is duplicated, and, if necessary, regrading is asked for. 
As a routine test, the color of the flour, of course, is 
checked, the baking test completing the control work 
of the laboratory. 

Contrary to European practice, in most American 
laboratories the baking work is carried out by the 
chemists. The Americans are satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and the writer must admit that he saw 
excellent loaves of bread baked by capable chemists. 

As the flour is judged in most cases by the scoring 
of the loaves and not by the quality of the dough, 
the capability of the baker is considered to be entirely 
satisfactory if he turns out a good loaf. 

Generally speaking, more accurate and uniform 
work may be expected from a chemist who has been 
trained in carrying out his manipulations in an exact 
and scientific way. One might express the difference 
between American and European conditions by say- 
ing that, in American laboratories, baking is chiefly 
a science, while in Europe it is chiefly an art. 

In America, milling is becoming a highly special- 
ized and standardized manufacturing business. In 
considering the outcome of such development, we have 
to remember that in other branches of industry, slowly 
but surely the testing of the raw material and of the 
manufactured products has become more and more 
efficient. Gradually the personal element is being elim- 
inated, more and more are the properties expressed in 
numerical values estimated by standardized methods 
of testing. Not only in the mill is this system gaining 
ground, but it is finding its way into the commercial 
side as well. 

As in other industries where the quality of goods 
or the buying and selling contract is specifically de- 
noted by numerical value, so in the milling industry are 
the words “flour of good quality” gradually being 
replaced by detailed specification. This procedure is 
taking more time in the milling industry to show itself 
than is the case in other industries, yet it is noticeable 
in the United States. Whether this will appear in 
Europe also, and when, is a problem -which will have 
to be solved by the future. 

At present one can say of the American milling in- 
dustry and its laboratories that they undoubtedly 
know how to control the milling process in no ordinary 
manner, seeing that the final products can be sat- 
isfactorily produced to. satisfy such sharply defined 
demands. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








Arizona 
The Arizona Baking Co., Lowell, has 
been reopened under new management. 
The proprietors are S, S. Balich and D. 
T. Komnenich. 
Arkansas 
J. A. Hofstetter, of Van Buren, has 
bought the Ozark (Ark.) Bake Shop 
from O. G. Milton. 


California 

Charles A, Fawkes has opened the 
Dainty Maid Bakery, 38154 Glendale 
Boulevard, Glendale. 

The new plant of the Model Bakery 
has been opened at Portola. 

A. Petersen has purchased the bakery 
owned by Hans Christensen, 2820 West 
Slawson Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Albert and Oscar Hottinger have pur- 
chased the Log Cabin Bakery, Oroville, 
from Claude B. Wilson. 

The San Clemente (Cal.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Henry Fate. 

Joseph Rathbone has purchased the 
bakery owned by Albert Mortimer, 10612 
South Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Claude Popplewell has opened a bak- 
ery and lunch counter at Exeter. 

The Passini Bakery Co. will build a 
plant at Vallejo. 

Warren and Walter Kinnear have 
opened a bakery at Tustin. 

Beede’s Bakery No. 2 has been opened, 
as successor to the Leader Bakery, on 
Main Street, Salinas, with J. O. Gilbert- 
son aS manager. 

Joseph Saballeda has purchased the 
New Parisian Bakery, 307 Eighth Street, 
Petaluma, from Sabaca Bros. 

The Scotch Bakery, Pacific Grove, has 
completed an addition. 

Joseph Etcheto has sold the French 
Bakery, Manteca, to D. A. Rogers. 

The Security Baking Co., Glendale, has 
completed construction of a 40,000-loaf 
plant. 

Colorado 

Carson Bell has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Canon City. 

B. H. Jorgensen has purchased the 
one fifth interest of Milton Zugelder in 
the Jorgensen Cash Grocery & Bakery, 
Gunnison, and is now the sole owner. 

The Kottal Bakery, Limon, has moved 
to a new building. 

R. N. Dillon has opened a bakery at 
Palisades. 

Connecticut 

The bakery of Thomas Kelly, Inc., 
Waterbury, has been sold to Albert Erbe 
and Louis Wendler, former employees. 


Florida 
The Sunlite Bakery, Palatka, has been 
opened in its new location at 1004 Lemon 
Street. 
I. Tannenbaum has opened the Bell 
Bakery, Miami. 


Georgia 
William Craig, president of Craig’s 
Bakery, Columbus, has announced that 
the company will erect a two-story bak- 
ery. 
Idaho 
V. E. Sims and A. A. Miller have 
opened a wholesale and retail bakery 
at Lewiston. 
Edward North has again purchased 
the City Bakery, Payette. 
Louis Fey has sold the Mackay (Ida- 
ho) Bakery to I. J. Wagner. 


Illinois 


S. Davidson, who operates a bakery 
at Howard and Paulina streets, Chicago, 
is erecting a wholesale bakery at Howard 
and Robey streets. Both shops will be 
under one management. 

Emile Geiger has purchased the Dainty 
Bakery, 31 Prospect Avenue, Park Ridge, 
from R. D. and F. E. Hams. 

A Downy Flake Doughnut Shop has 
been opened at Peoria, under the man- 
agement of William P. Mullens. 

The Imperial Baking Co., Chicago, has 
opened a four-oven bakery at 1021 Ro- 
bey Street. 

Paul Stankus and his son are taking 
over the Highway Bakery, 7053 South 
Archer Avenue, Chicago, formerly op- 


erated by Mr. Trakszlis. Mr. Stankus 
is well known in the baking trade of 
Chicago. 

Arthur G. Stahl will open the first 
of a chain of bakeries at 4056 Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago. 

J. Biddleman has opened the Chicago 
Bakery, 801 North East Street, Kewanee. 

Fred E. Todd has purchased an inter- 
est with Don M. Houpt in Houpt’s Bak- 
ery, Palestine. 

Donald Kirkpatrick has opened a bak- 
ery at Mendon. 

Mrs. B. D. Hummer has sold the 
Quality Bakery, 918 Eighth Street, La 
Salle, to the Wicks & Sauers Bakery 
Co., Streator. 

Indiana 

Charles Lanbour, Markle, has sold his 
bakery to Geiger Bros. 

A. B. Karle, Crawfordsville, recently 
installed a Standard doughnut machine 
in his bakery. 

Louis Kuehn, Evansville, has begun 
the manufacture of Keenie’s Pop Corn 
Crispies. 

Walter Maxwell has repurchased the 
Brookston (Ind.) Bakery from John L. 
Copsey, who has owned it for a year. 

Eugene Morgan, Hebron, has sold his 
bakery to Edward Brick. 

Lewis Denny has purchased the Tra- 
falgar (Ind.) Bakery from Gilbert Mer- 
cer. 

DeBerry & Crawley have opened the 
Sanitary Bakery, Bicknell. J. E. De- 
Berry formerly operated the plant as the 
Star Bakery. 

Iowa 

The Colonial Baking Co. has com- 
menced construction of its plant at 800 
Fifth Avenue East, Cedar Rapids. The 
building and equipment will cost $150,- 
000. The C. J. Patterson Corporation, 
Kansas City, planned the structure. 

Samuel Fielding has purchased the 
Lohrville (Iowa) Bakery. 

W. Keiffer and Walter Doll have pur- 
chased and reopened the Milford (Iowa) 
Bakery. 

The Standard Biscuit Co., Eighth and 
Tuttle streets, Des Moines, will spend 
$100,000 in remodeling. 

C. M. Ligier has purchased the bak- 
ery owned by H. L. Hagin, Sheffield. 

W. V. McCormick has succeeded D. 
L. Beach as manager of the Continental 
Bakery, Davenport. Mr. Beach has been 
transferred to the Kansas City plant. 

W. H. Corey has closed his bakery at 
Exira and opened one at Cumberland. 

The Spencer Bakery, Iowa Falls, has 
moved to a new location. 

Louis Filger has begun construction 
on a plant for the Sanitary Bakery, New 
Hampton. 

A. C. Kallmer has purchased the in- 
terest of R. E. Lynch in the Storm Lake 
(Iowa) Bakery. C. E. Satterlee remains 
as a partner. 


Kansas 

W. J. Schroth has reopened the Home 
Bakery, Beloit. 

William J. Martin has opened the 
Iola (Kansas) Home Bakery. 

Ray Potts has purchased the Ryan 
Bakery, Olathe. 

G. R. Brown and Carl Beyer have 
opened the Goody Shop, 919 Kansas Av- 
enue, Topeka. 

William Gregory has opened a bakery 
at Parker. 

Clyde Alexander, of the Sally Ann 
Bakery, Parsons, will build a plant at 
2520 Main. 

Kentucky 


A Federal Bake Shop has been opened 
at 228 South Fourth Street, Louisville. 


Louisiana 


F. Capdeville, Kenner, has sold his 
bakery to Nick De Belo. 


Maryland 

The Western Maryland-Fairfield Bak- 
eries, Inc., Baltimore, has been incor- 
porated, capital stock 1,000 shares of no 
par value, by Edward W. Beatty, Edgar 
F. Voelcker and Leonard O. Groves, 

A bakery is planned for the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Frank E. Soule has opened a bakery 
at 28 Cross Street, Somerville. 

The bakery of Edward J. Sheehan, 
Falmouth, burned recently, with a loss 
of $35,000. 

Michigan 

John Keranen and Hugo Sundell have 
purchased the Baraga (Mich.) Bakery. 

C. R. Boettger is building a bakery 
at Pleasant Ridge, to be open soon after 
Jan. 1. The plant will be 258x90, one- 
story, brick, and the building will cost 
$125,000. A house-to-house business will 
be done. 

R. A. Stuart, Portland, has sold the 
Quality Bakery to August Peiffer. 

The Dunlop Bakery, Hecla Street, 
Houghton, operated by Mrs. Janet Dun- 
lop, has been remodeled and a new oven 
and cake machine installed. 

La Clear & Lamson, Pontiac, have in- 
corporated their baking business for 
$3,000. 

Minnesota 


J. O. Huset has purchased a bakery 
at Long Prairie. 

Friedrich Schafer, Minneapolis, has 
purchased the bakery owned by George 
Witti, 41474 Fremont Avenue North. 

Edward C. A. Johnson, proprietor of 
the Star Bakery, Virginia, has installed 
an automatic doughnut machine. 

Hugo Wojahn, Blooming Prairie, will 
enlarge his bakery. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Blue Earth, has 
moved to new quarters. 

August Markes has opened a bakery 
at 3504 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 

The C. Thomas Stores, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, has been incorporated for $75,000 
by Leslie Bayley, Morris D. Chase, Clyde 
Peeper and R. L. Mitchell, to operate 
a chain of grocery, meat and bakery 
stores. 

The Rafert Baking Co., 324 University 
Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, has let a. con- 
tract for the construction of a $12,000 
addition. 

William Frederickson has applied for 
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Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, Va., Newly 
Elected President of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association. 


a license to operate a bakery at 3706 
East Thirty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

G. L. Schmitz has sold the bakery he 
operated in connection with the Wells 
(Minn.) Drug Co. to C. M. Peterson. 

William Wilbing has opened a bakery 
at 5436 Lyndale Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mrs. George Tschida has purchased 
the interest of her brother, Anton, in 
the Pitz Bros. Bakery, Hastings, and is 
now sole owner. The Pitz Bros. Bakery 
Co. has been dissolved. 


v= 


Lou Bernhardt will build a $150,009 
baking plant at Springfield, on St. Louis 
Street, between Dollison and Hampton 
avenues. 

John and Victor Evans have pur- 
chased the Hartville (Mo.) Bakery from 
J. P. Martin & Son. . 

Montana 

Paul W. Koetitz has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Pfau, Fourth Avenue 
Lewistown. , 

John Smovir has sold the Barker Bak- 
ery, Helena, to O. M. Elton, Henry G. 
Parchen, Joseph Gabel, Fred: Buck and 
Earl Padbury, who have incorporated 
as Barker Bakeries, Inc. 


Nebraska 


J. B. Wright has sold the Bancroft 
(Neb.) Bakery to S. A. Keil. 

Jack Hopkins and A. R. Young have 
opened a bakery at 830 West Court 
Street, Beatrice. 

Victor Hokuf has _ purchased the 
Golden Krust Bakery, Dewitt. 

J. H. Emerson, Diller, has sold his 
bakery to S. Thompson. 

W. E. Lee will build a wholesale 
bakery at Fairbury, costing $25,000. 

Alex Proch has opened the new plant 
of the City Bakery, Pierce. 

Carl Stamm, Weeping Water, has sold 
his bakery to Emmet A. Smith. 

- D. Frahm has purchased the 
Laurel (Neb.) Bakery from George Ray. 

O. R. Stone has sold the Beaver City 
(Neb.) Bakery to V. L. Marble, who 
will add new machinery and otherwise 
improve the present equipment. 

Charles 'T. Hornby has sold the Bassett 
(Neb.) Bakery to Ivan Steele. 

Al Eckwall has taken over the bakery 
business of the Jose Bakery and Cafe, 
Gibbon. 


New Jersey 


Carl Stangl has opened a bakery at 
155 Sterling Avenue, Jersey City. 

R. Erk has opened a bakery at 206 
Third Avenue, Westwood. 

A. Edelman & Sons, Inc., Garfield, has 
been incorporated for $190,000, to man- 
ufacture and sell pastries. 

Mrs. A. E. Schneider has taken over 
the Lloyd Bakery, 314 Main Street, 
Avon, Asbury Park. 

Hausold Bros. will open a bakery at 
2803 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City. 

Dominick Soreca, 82 Cedar Street, 
Paterson, has moved his bakery to 48 
Oak Street. 

The erection of a bakery is contem- 
plated by the New Suburb Development 
Co., Morris Avenue, Union City. 

A. Exton & Co., cracker bakers, Tren- 
ton, will enlarge their plant. 

Fred Diez has opened a bakery at 9 
North Day Street, Orange, and is spe- 
cializing in Danish coffee cake and 
French pastry. 

Sol Zweben has opened the Zweben 
Home Made Bakery, 160 East Front 
Street, Plainfield. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Paterson, is 
erecting a three-story addition, costing 
$100,000. 

New Mexico 

The Raton (N. M.) Bakery has in- 
stalled an electric oven. 

H. C. Conley has ‘opened the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, 210 West Second Stree, 
Roswell. E 

John H. Turner, Roswell, has begun 
business as the Pecos Valley Baking Co. 
Inc. The bakery is electrically equipped. 


New York 


The Baldwin Bakery & Delicatessen 
Hempstead, has been incorporated for 
$10,000. 

The Slade Construction Corporation 
Springfield, M. Slade, president, 881 
Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, will erect 4 
one-story bakery at a cost of about 
$50,000. 

Robert E. White has purchased the 
bakery owned by John Sponnoble, Jt» 
Johnstown. 

The Dalros Building Corporation, car¢ 
Bates, Heindemann & Franklin, 2526 


Webster Avenue, will erect a one-story. 
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on Rosedale Avenue, New York, 


at @ cost of $40,000. 


r R. Sprague has purchased the 

ee pesiness of Stanley Mulkins, 321 

Oneonta. 
bar's Bakery, 14618 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica, has been reopened. 

The Hertel Home Bakery will open at 

and Crestwood Avenue, Buffalo. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Fried Bros., in the bakery 
husiness at 1602 Second Avenue, New 
York. 

§, Bodner has opened the New Jersey 
Bakery, 268 Hudson Avenue, Rochester. 
The New York Bakery, Rochester, will 
nove to 877 Joseph Avenue. 

Fred Getzinger will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at Naples. 

§, Brauman, 5220 Twelfth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, will open a bakery at 8616 
Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I. 

B. Stern’s Bakery, 1157 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, is being remodeled. 

John Baal’s Bakery, 304 McNeil 
Street, Far Rockaway, has been enlarged. 

I. Gaistman’s Bakery, 214 Buffalo 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been damaged by 
fre. The new plant of the Highland 
Bread Co., Inc. Newburgh, has been 
opened. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
dude: Koster’s Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, 
incorporators David Stern, 80 Bulwer 
Place, Brooklyn, and others; Ace Baking 
Co, Inc., capital stock $10,000, care Ben- 
jamin Saks, 2167 Sixty-first Street, 
Brooklyn; Remppie’s Bakery, Inc., 
Brooklyn, capital stock $15,000, incor- 
porators J. W. and Augusta Remppies, 
7309 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
Charles J. Eichman, Palisades; Steinway 
Pastry, Inc., Long Island City, capital 
stock $5,000, incorporators Tilo Urban, 
2164 Twenty-fourth Street, Gertrude E. 
Trager and Arthur Heilman, 364 Thirty- 
fourth Street; Harry Gelvin, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
Harry Gelvin, Albert Van Damm and 
Raymond Morse, 114 Mercer Street; 
853 10th Avenue Bakery & Lunchroom, 
Inc, New York, capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators Herman Kahana, 963 East 
One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Street, 
Morris Schenkman, 514 East One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eighth Street, and Rose 
Baron, 7516 Eighteenth Avenue; Cobart 
Pure Food Corporation, care Charles 
Bartell, 512 East One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-fourth Street, New York, capital 
stock $10,000; Kornblatt Bros. & Doren- 
feld, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators H. Kornblatt, Max 
Forenfeld and George Berman, 1440 
Broadway; Princeton Baking Co., Inc., 
New York, capital stock $5,000, incor- 
porators Samuel Hagler, Samuel Pruz- 
ansky and Albert Ross, 67 East One 
Hundred and Ninth Street, New York; 
Blumstein, Goldstein & Rigrodsky, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $10,000, incor- 
porators Phillip Blumstein, 5 Hester 
Street, Meyer Goldstein, 394 Grand 
Street, and Benjamin Rigrodsky, 366 
Henry Street; Garis & Lamont, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $20,000, incor- 
porators J. J. Garis, G. P. Lamant and 
N. J. Garis, 54 Bennett Avenue; Fa- 
mous Food, Inc., Yonkers, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators J. Vlahos, 77 El- 
litt Avenue, P. Kyritsis and Harry 
Petrides, 270 South Broadway; La Pal- 
tmitana, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Ersmo Enna, 278 
First Avenue, New York, Joseph Ca- 
tania, 88 Lawton Street, and Phillip 
Parisi, 199 Johnson Avenue, both of 
Brooklyn; Happiness Doughnut Shop, 
Inc, New York, capital stock $10,000, 

corporators Joseph Fitzgibbon, 2084 
Grand Avenue, Regina Fisher, 1513 Tay- 


lor ‘Avenue, and Emanuel H. Reiker, 32- 


Broadway; P. & S. Dairy Restaurant, 
Inc, New York, capital stock $15,000, 
incorporators Anne Neugeborn, 58 West 
One Hundred and Eightieth Street, 
Morris Share, 557 Faile Street, William 
Pollack, 1291 Washington Avenue, all of 
Bronx; Greenwich Wafer Co., Inc., 
New York, capital stock $10,000, incor- 
Porators George HH. Meehan, 8647 
Eightieth Street, Woodhaven, L. I., G. 
E. Haring, 238 West Street, New York, 
C. V. Meehan, 678 Bellville Avenue, Bell- 
boro N. J; Golbern Baking Co., Inc., 
Tonx, capital stock $10,000, Beatrice 
Brown, 116 Bassau Street, New York, 
is a majority stockholder; Pure Profit 
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Corporation, Brooklyn, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Harry Williams, 
451 Carlton Avenue, Florence Matthews, 
25 St. Felix Street, and Rilla Buie, 73 
Clifton Place; Wei-Zak Bakery & Res- 
taurant, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Phillip Silverman, 
261 Broadway, Alice Goldberg, 450 East 
One Hundred and Seventy-first Street, 
New York, and Mortimer Haas, 801 
Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn; First Avenue 
Bakery & Lunch, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $5,000, incorporators H. Lud- 
wig, 3426 Huguenot Avenue, John Bot- 
scheller, 2880 Phillips Avenue, New 
York, and Rose Grossman, 1110 Fifty- 
ninth Street, Brooklyn; Crown Baking 
Co., Inc., New York, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators Fred Conrad, 314 East 
Tremont Avenue, Hyman Weintraub, 
279 East Third Street, and Alton B. 
Kates, 1053 East Sixteenth Street, 
Brooklyn; New Brunswick Cafeteria, 
Inc., capital stock $20,000, care Julius 
Seif, 1088 Trinity Avenue, New York; 
Victoria Pastry Shop, Inc., capital stock 
$10,000, care Peter Koroly, 1094 South- 
ern Boulevard, Bronx; Sterling Cake 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators S. J. Kern, 1913 
Douglass Street, Brooklyn; P. H. Schu- 
macher, 10239 Eighty-eighth Avenue, and 
Henry Doscher, 13907 Eighty-eighth Ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill; Baldwin Bakery and 
Delicatessen, Inc., Hempstead, L. I., cap- 
ital stock $10,000, Julia Miller, Baldwin, 
L. I., an incorporator; M. Faerber & 
Co., Inc., New York, capital stock $125,- 
000, Moritz Faerber, 142 East Second 
Street, New York, a stockholder. 

The Leo Maskin Bakery, 65 Chapel 
Street, Hudson, has been damaged by 
fire. 

Stanley Zizysanowski has opened a 
home bakery at 611 West Dominick 
Street, Rome. 

J. A. Gerner has been appointed re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy for the Electric 
Baking Co., Lockport, which lists liabil- 
ities of $50,000 and assets of $2,500. 

The Globe Rye Bread Co., 1828 Pros- 
pect Avenue, New York, has enlarged 
its bakery and installed two additional 
ovens. 

Ernest E. Heagle has opened Heagle’s 
Bakery, 823 Mechanic Street, Ogdens- 
burg. 


North Dakota 


S. C. De Tienne has purchased the 
plant of the City Baking Co., Watford 
City. He was formerly part owner. 

Ferdinand Solberg has purchased the 
Pastry Shop, Wahpeton. 

J. R. Weppler, of the Rolla (N. D.) 
Bakery, has purchased a building, which 
he will remodel and to which his bakery 
will be moved. 

Ohio 

John Hartlaub, Cincinnati, has given 
the management of his bakery at 24-26 
University Avenue, to his two sons, Oth- 
mar and James. 

The White Baking Co., Dayton, is 
building a baking plant on the site of 
its former factory, which has been moved 
to face the alley. 

Conrad Link, who recently purchased 
the Turner Baking Co.’s property, Ge- 
neva, plans development of the wholesale 
end of the business. 

Terry Earlywine has sold the Holgate 
(Ohio) Bakery to Carl Hoffschmidt. 

The partnership of Christensen & Nel- 
sen, operators of the High Level Bak- 
ery, 2524 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Nelsen will con- 
tinue the business. 

S. Lugoshan, who operates the Elite 
Bakery at 15610 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, has opened a bakery at 2190 South 
Taylor Road, to be known as the Taylor 
Heights Pastry Shoppe. 

J. Kosies has opened a bakery at 3367 
West Ninety-seventh Street, Cleveland. 

Louis Brets, of Brets & Santer, West 
One Hundred and Fifth Street, Cleve- 
land, has opened a bakery at 6637 Lo- 
rain Avenue. 

Oklahoma 

The Buster Brown Bakery, Bristow, 
has been enlarged and new equipment 
added. A. A. Allen is manager. 

J. O. Broaddus, Holdenville, has sold 
the B. & B. Bakery to R. M. Brame, of 
Drumright. 

The Merritt Bakery, Erick, recently 
burned. 


Ira Bailey has Popeye the City 
pewy. Wynnewood, from John Wor- 
e 


Tack Kubrciht, manager of the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Cherokee, has bought a 
truck and added equipment to his shop. 

The Irene Bake Shop, Oklahoma City, 
under the ownership of Mrs. J. Carp, 
was recently established. 

G. B. Tadlock has opened a bakery at 
Granite. 

R. G. Knott has opened the Knott 





ALTON B. HASTINGS, JR., Boston, 

was named a one-year member of the 
board of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Association at the convention in 
Chicago. 


Bakery, wholesale, at 521 West Broad- 
way, Muskogee. 
Oregon 

C. Jarvinen, Home Bakery, Astoria, 
will build an addition to his plant. 

A. Bastasch has opened the New York 
Bakery, Portland, in its new building at 
East Fourteenth and Stark Street. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph Surowiec, baker, 712 South 
Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, plans 
to move to 3532 Wellington Street. 

Carl Schafer is operating the bakery 
formerly run by William Spaeth at 2848 
South Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Fred Grater & Sons, retail bakers, 
Pittsburgh, have installed a Fish rotary 
oven in their branch plant on Suisman 
Street. 

W. P. MacNeil has taken over the 
Ideal Bakery, 3275 West Liberty Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 

J. J. McIntire has opened a cake shop 
on Twelfth Street, Altoona. In the win- 
ter time, he operates a similar shop in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

George Skoros has purchased the bak- 
ery owned by Lucian Orlowski, at 3203 
Brerton Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

J. E. Wacker has opened a wholesale 
and retail bakery at 24 West Washing- 
ton Street, Bradford, under the name of 
Wacker’s Home Bake Shoppe. 

Frank Adshead has been temporarily 
appointed receiver in bankruptcy for the 
White Eagle Bakery, 4571 Bermuda 
Street, Frankford. 

J. E. E. Shultz, 22 Pleasant Street, 
Hanover, will double the size of his 
pretzel bakery. 

The Galanos Baking Co., 926 Meldon 
Avenue, Donora, has taken over the 
Goodie Shop, 722 McKean Avenue. 

Justine H. Brown will build a $50,000 
brick and tile bakery at 1509 West Lib- 
erty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Russell R. Dimmig, baker, Chalfont, 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $16,346; assets, 
$11,115. 

Nichols Stahl has purchased the bak- 
ery of J. Welden Gerhart, Pottstown. 

The Galanos Bros. Baking Co., Donora, 
has purchased the Goody Shoppe, 722 
McKean Avenue, and will move to this 
location. 


Rhode Island 
About 15,000 people attended the re- 
cent formal opening of the New Eng- 
land Bakery, Pawtucket. The plant was 
on exhibition for four evenings. 
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South Dakota 

Lee Newland, Gettysburg, has in- 
stalled an oven in the City Bakery. 

R. J. Stober has moved his bakery 
equipment from Willow Lakes to Veb- 
len, and opened a shop there. 

The Federal Bake Shop, Watertown, 
has been remodeled and an oven in- 
stalled. 

Tennessee 

Fred T. Carrier has opened the Eat- 
more Bakery, Elizabethton. 

M. L, Bell has opened Bell’s Bakery, 
Columbia. i 
Texas 

Frank Tucker, formerly of Sweet- 
water, has opened a bakery on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Fort Worth. 

U. R. Carroll has opened the Loraine 
(Texas) Bakery. 

The Dietzel Bakery property, Market 
and South Alamo streets, San Antonio, 
has been sold to make way for an apart- 
ment building. 

F. W. Denevan and C., Sloan have pur- 
chased the Betty Brown Bakery, Wink, 
from D. B. Jay. 

J. H. M. W. and Q. D. Ruetz have 
opened the American Maid Bakery, 
Brenham. 

J. J. Jaresh, Yoakum, has leased the 
Horn Palace Confectionery from Charles 
Vrazel. 

The Wright Bakery, Pampa, has been 
purchased by the Dilley Bros. Bakeries, 
Borger, and will be operated by the lat- 
ter company, which has a plant at Her- 
rington, Kansas. 

F. J. Nicholson has opened the Econ- 
omy Bakery, Jefferson, in the former lo- 
cation of the Jefferson Baking Co., which 
was closed some months ago. 

The Sunlite Baking Co., El Paso, re- 
cently purchased by Frank Carreaud, 
has completed installation of $30,000 
worth of new equipment, which includes 
a traveling oven. 

N. T. Presley has opened the Sally 
Ann Bakery, Corpus Christi. 

H. Graugnard has completed an addi- 
tion to his bakery at Thirteenth and Ave- 
nue L, Galveston, and installed new 
equipment. 

R. L. Gerla has opened the Mity Nice 
Pastry Shop, 1106 East First Street, 
Austin. 


Washington 

The Wormstick Bakery, 2632 Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Seattle, is now known 
as the Ida May Bakery. 

George F. Hatch has reopened Ye 
Olde Home Bake Shop, 2824 Monroe, 
Spokane, after spending $20,000 in re- 
modeling. 

Peter Evans has opened a second bak- 
ery at Twenty-third Street and Com- 
mercial Avenue, Anacortes. His other 
shop is at Nineteenth Street and L Av- 
enue. 

N. J. Hansen has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Kelso, from Mary B. 
Byram. 

Collier’s Bakery and Lunch has opened 
at North Seventy-third Street and Au- 
rora Avenue. 

The Home Service Bakery has been 
opened at One Hundredth and Fremont 
Avenue, Seattle. 

E. J. Dowling and C. L. Evans have 
opened the Dougar Bakery, Pullman. 

The Wing-Nyhus Bakery, 3405 Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Seattle, is building an 
addition for storeroom and loading plat- 
form. 

Walter Petzoltt has opened the Merid- 
ian Electric Bakery at 5409 Meridian 
Avenue, Seattle. 

Mr. Wiedenhorn has opened the 
awa (Wash.) Bakery in its new quar- 
ers. 

West Virginia 

A. A. Meredith has opened a baking 
business at Middlebourne. 

A. A. Meredith will open an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Wheeling. 


Wisconsin 

The Calvin Baking Co., Janesville, has 
installed a new model doughnut machine. 

E. A. Paetow has moved the Home 
Bakery, Arcadia, to a new location, and 
installed a new oven. 

The City Bakery, Manitowoc, has sold 
its control in the Brillion (Wis.) Home 
Bakery to Frank Manderfield. 

Fred Hang has. sold the Grafton 
(Wis.) Bakery to August Rindt. -_ - 
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Progress of Baking in 
Japan 


By Kiyoshige Mizutani 


HE public life of modern Japanese 

people is very much like that of 

Europeans and Americans. The ap- 
pearance of many buildings in the larger 
cities, the fashions in clothing, in sports 
and in business would lead the stranger 
to think that this western atmosphere 
was of long standing. Only the visitor 
who was familiar with the Japan of 10 
or 15 years ago can realize the funda- 
mental changes which have occurred 
within the last decade. 

Nowhere in all Japanese life has the 
change been more pronounced than in 
that essential indicator—the diet. Where 
once the accepted ration of the country 
consisted chiefly of rice, wheat, vege- 
tables and fish, there is now—due to the 
unfailing faith and industry of a few 
workers who had seen the vision of a 
greater, stronger nation—bread, and 
more recently, bread which compares 
very favorably in every way with that 
which is served in America. In every 
town and city you will find several bak- 
ers making breads and pastries to be 
sold everywhere by shops and candy 
stores, and those homes in which some 
form of bread is served are increasing 
tremendously each year. 

The history of the baking industry in 
Japan has been a rather brief but vivid 
one, marked by many difficulties involved 
in the conversion of a whole race of peo- 
ple from their well-beloved rice, the diet 
of centuries, to bread, the staple of the 
Western World. 

Among the early pioneers in modern 
baking was M. Mizutani, who started his 
career as a baker in the city of Osaka in 
1904. At that time the loaf produced 
was a variety of “steam bread,” gener- 
ally distasteful and unpalatable. Not 
satisfied with the product, he determined 
to improve it so that the quality and 
flavor might help in converting his peo- 
ple to the wheat diet which he felt would 
be more nutritious and beneficial. 

Investigating the situation, he found 
that baking in Japan was very crude and 
far behind other countries, owing chiefly 
to the use of the traditional process of 
baking, without the aid of scientific 
study. Unsystematic marketing of bread 
through a middleman or wholesaler often 
made prices too high without regard to 
the quality. 

The obvious cures were direct market- 
ing of a high quality, scientifically pro- 
duced bread, and gradually both these 
things were accomplished, until today 
the Maruki-Go Baking Co., of which Mr. 
Mizutani is president and active direc- 
tor, is consuming over 100 bbls flour 
daily and operating 35 retail stores in 
Osaka. American ideas have been fur- 
ther adopted in the use of an extensive 
and well-organized advertising campaign, 
utilizing posters, circulars, magazines 
and newspapers with which to increase 
sales continually. 

The Japanese popular taste calls for 
a type of bread which in America is 
known as “sweet dough,” and carries as 
high as 40 per cent sugar, and from 10 
to 20 per cent eggs. These sweet goods 
are baked in many varieties, and often 
are embellished with sweetened red 
beans, jam, cream or other forms of fill- 
ings and toppings. In the type known 
as “white bread,” the square pan loaf 
and American twin or “split top” are 
popularly required, and are being sup- 
plied extensively. The use of milk in 
bread for additional nutrition is steadily 
growing. 

It is the long-cherished ambition of 
Mr. Mizutani to have a bakery which is 
the last word in modern mechanical 
equipment, and his frequent visits to the 
United States serve not only to renew 
valued friendships but to observe and 
order new machinery and equipment. 
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Imports of flaxseed into the United 
States during July totaled 1,484,346 bus, 
all of which came from Canada and 
Argentina. Imports of linseed oil for 
the same period were 14,773 lbs, about 


half of which came from the United 
Kingdom. 
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TI N these pictures are to be seen some of the laboratory and delivery 
facilities of the Maruki-Go Baking Co., which is one of the outstanding 


modern enterprises of Japan. 





The Profit and Loss Statement: Part VII 


By H. H. Hanneman 
Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


FTER all, the grain department 
profit and loss statement is an ac- 
counting procedure that crystallizes 

the results of the grain buyer’s ideas in- 
to a tangible form and measures his per- 
formance. 

The cost elements included in the de- 
partmental statement are all wheat items, 
now a part of a combined mill and grain 
statement, and in addition there is intro- 
duced the effect of the new grain con- 
tract record. 

The form of the profit and loss state- 
ment is very simple, as will be observed 
from the following outline: 


WUMORE GRIOM cccscccceces, covcce bu $...... 
Cemt GF GRIGW .cscccccccce cvcacs Be  wedive 
Balance (closed transac- 

CEGME) ov cdvevoscicvecees soowecs DG i cecess 


Open trades brought to market..... 
Net profit or loss (closed 
and open transactions) .......... 


The first point to which attention is 
directed is that here an accounting rela- 
tionship is recognized, embracing quan- 


tity and value that must be reconciled 
before the statement can be correct. 

Wheat Sales. The basis of these cred- 
it items is the periodic journal entries 
made to cover the value of the grind. 
Included in these credits will also be re- 
turns on actual shipments of wheat to 
outside customers. 

Cost of Sales. The cost elements mak- 
ing up this caption are opening inven- 
tory showing bushels, valued at replace- 
ment or market basis, purchases un- 
loaded, showing bushels and amount paid, 
including freights and switching charges, 
and closed futures resulting in a net 
profit or loss. .These items are totaled, 
and from this amount-is. deducted the 
closing inventory, showing bushels and 
valued at replacement or market basis. 
The balance will show any variations in 
the bushel records, and the amount of 
profit or loss covering the closed trans- 
actions. 

Open Trades Brought to Market. The 
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cost elements making up this caption; 
the unfinished grain purchases, the one, 
futures, the grain contracts with the nil] 
department, and grain sales to Custom- 
ers. These cost elements are calculated 
at each inventory period, and the differ. 
ence between opening and Closing 
amounts is shown as a net adjustment 
figure to the profit and loss amount egy. 
ering closed transactions. The compila- 
tion of these inventory figures simply 
means that the various price levels qt 
which these open trades stand are je. 
duced to the position of current marke 
or replacement values. This inventory 
procedure liquidates all effects of the 
unbalanced contractual relations to one 
profit and loss basis. 

Net Profit or Loss (Closed and Open 
Transactions). This amount is the fr. 
sult of the compilations made in this de. 
partmental statement. The surprising 
results shown in many cases will cause 
mills to study their grain operations, and 
in addition must influence the accuracy 
of the wheat price used in the cost card, 
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Another Thought on the 
“Pygmy Mills” 


In a current bulletin to members of 
the Ohio Millers’ Association, Frank H. 
Tanner, secretary, writes: The following 
editorial appeared in the Modern Miller 
of Oct. 6, and is of interest to all mill- 
ers, large and small, whether it is en- 
tirely true or not: 

“The pygmy mills from Pennsylvania 
to Missouri, the type that created sucha 
stir a few years ago, are about to sing 
their swan song. They were principally 
located in soft wheat states and ab- 
sorbed a lot of local and rural business 
from the commercial mills located in the 
same territory. Such mills today are 
closed and are selling coal and feed, and 
not trying to ship in wheat. The wheels 
are rusting; the trade is shifting to 
commercial mills. It probably means an- 
other big census mortality of the ‘small 
type’ mill. Their importance will never 
be revived, which is all to the good for 
the commercial mills in this territory. 
At one time they were talked of as 
menace to milling; today they have slid 
away into commercial oblivion. Speak- 
ing in a collective and economic senst, 
this is all to the good.” 

There are many “pygmy” mills making 
good, and with a better percentage of 
profit than many large mills. When a 
mill with 500-bbl daily capacity “quits 
it represents 10 mills of 50 bbls’ capac- 
ity. The pygmy mills were here long 
before the large mills; some of these 
small mills have grown into large ones 
Instead of the small mills taking away 
the business of the commercial mills, the 
facts are the reverse. The territory be 
longed, if such it can be termed, to the 
small, neighborhood mill. It made 4 
market for the local farmers’ wheat, sup- 
plied the local neighborhood’s need for 
flour and feed, gave employment to the 
men in the neighborhood, supported the 
community by payment of taxes for inr 
provements, schools and churches; kept 
up with the community in all social am 
political and religious matters. It wa 
just as necessary to the community 
the church, school or lodge. The com 
mercial mill did not think the small mil 
or community was worth while to bother 
with, until it was driven out of the & 
port flour business and began looking 
around for a substitute. market. We 
can cite a number of large commercial 
mills in Ohio, ceasing to exist, the dail) 
capacity of which was much more than 
the total of small mills which ceased ! 
exist. The small mill has always bet! 
loyal in support of its millers’ rnin 
tion, whether local, state or nation# 
There is an evolution in the milling ™ 
dustry, it is true, just as in other indus- 
tries. “All things come to him who waits 
and hustles while he waits,” is also tr 
in the milling business. 
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Exports: from the United States 
the United Kingdom in 1928 have 
creased $36,000,000, or about 7 per ae 
from the preceding year. Over half ° 
the loss resulted from greatly redu 
shipments of wheat and flour. 
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coming from, 
Derg offered him a dollar if he’d move 
of the space he was parked in.” 



















ODE TO A PRETZEL 


| love the name of Pretzel, 

It has a funny twist. 

I love it more than Moonstone, 
And more than Amethyst. 


It's crisper far than Cruller, 

Superior to it by far, 

For where a Cruller’s heart should be, 
There a Pretzel’s heart-strings are. 


I love the name of Pretzel, 
Far more than Spanish Bun, 
I love it more than Macaroon, 
Or any foreign one. 


A Pretzel is ideal 

For a picnic in the park, 

For the noise you make in crushing it, 
Downs many a fresh remark. 


A Pretzel when well salted 
And cast into the sea, 

Will buoy up the ocean 

So "twill float both you and me. 


To look at any Pretzel 

It may not seem complete. 

But if you'll follow the dotted lines 
You'll find enough to eat. 


* #* 


Matthew Sloan, of Brooklyn-Edison 
fame, found himself sitting next to a 
stranger at a recent banquet. To make 
conversation, he asked: 

“Do you play golf?” 


“Yes, a little,’ came in reply. “I go 
around in about 150.” 
Sympathetically, Mr. Sloan asked, 


“What department of the game are you 
Seen off in? How’s your putt- 
in 


“The putts? Oh, I never count the 
putts."—Wall Street Journal. 


* #* 
MAYBE SHE SAID “wHoA!” 

A lady motorist whose car had swerved 
across a suburban street and crashed 
through a plate glass window was being 
questioned by the local police sergeant 
after the accident. 

“Surely on such a wide street as this,” 
said the interrogator, “you could have 
cap pomething to prevent this acci- 


“I did.” the delinquent assured him 
quite earnestly; “I screamed as loud as 
1 could !"—Sydney Bulletin. 


A DELICATE MISSION 


Among the guests at the Saratoga 
(Cal.) Inn is a lovely young matron and 
her three-year-old daughter, the latter 
4 serious-minded infant and not in the 

degree spoiled by the undisguised 
‘dmiration of which she is the center. 

The other evening, after dinner, the 
gusts were assembled in the living room 
ad the Littlest Girl approached one of 

male boarders, a self-conscious bach- 
¢lor in the dubious forties. 

Mr. Wilson,” she said, “will you do 
Something for me?” 

course I will, my dear,” said the 
gentleman. 
in € go up in our room and look 
the upper drawer of the dresser on 
the right-hand side under Mama’s pan- 
and there’s a box of chocolates, and 
bring me down one.”—D. A. C. 
News, 
2 + * 
SUCCESS STORY 
“How did Murphy make his money ?” 
“He was sitting in his old flivver one 


Y, wondering where his next meal was 
when a gentleman drove 


“Murphy did, of course?” 
“Absolutely. And before the day wa 






over he made $6 more the same way. 
That is how he made his money.” 

“But, man, he couldn’t amass $100,000 
that way in such a short time!” 

“Not alone, but he saw the possibili- 
ties in the scheme. Now he has 40 men 
and 40 flivvers working for him.”—Life. 

* * 


Hostess: “My dear, I won’t have a 
thing left if that laundress keeps on 
stealing things. This week it was two 
Pullman towels.”—Judge. 

* * 


Preacher's Wife: “Where in the world 
did you learn those awful words, son?” 

Preacher's Son: “I got them out of 
papa’s sermon on Al Smith.”—Judge. 

* _ 

Two lovely young ladies of the haute 
monde were playing golf one day. 

“Tell me, Goldie,” croaked Lady Clara, 
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“tell me, Goldie, what is the least you 
ever went around this course in?” 

“Some step-ins and an old velvet 
guimpe,” confessed that blushing miss, 
with something ‘between a sigh and a 
sob. 

The delighted caddy could scarcely 
wait to repeat this to his Mamsie.—— 
Judge. 

* #*# 
THERE ARE OTHERS 


Hanks: “My boy is one in a hundred!” 

Shanks: “What does he do?” 

Hanks: “He’s vice president of a 
bank.” —Life. 

*- 

Willie: “Pa, what’s a parasite?” 

His Pa: “A parasite, son, is a man 
who walks through a revolving door 
without doing his share of pushing.”— 
Penn Mutual, 











FLOUR AND 








FEED NOTES 














The stock of the Mutual Feed & Flour 
Co., 2415 Third Avenue North, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been damaged by fire. 

Golden Bros., operating retail feed 
stores at Thomasville, Ga., and Orlando, 
Fla., have opened a branch at Winter 
Garden, Fla, having taken over the 
stock of the Winter Garden Feed Co. 
J. B. Lovell, owner of the last named 
business, has retired. 

Wayne Bros. have installed a feed 
mill at Taylor Ridge, Ill. 

O. P. Johnson will build flour and 
feed storage room at South Hooper, IIl. 

Geabes Bros., Terre Haute, Ind., have 
purchased the warehouse of the Black- 
hawk Flour & Feed Co., and will act as 
distributors of flour and feed. 

Cyrus Bush has purchased the McCall 
Bros.’ feed store at Washington, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Produce and Feed Co. 
has been opened at Perry, Iowa. Floyd 
Wilcox and Guy Fessler are interested 
in the company. 

The Joyce Grain & Coal Co., Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, has installed a hammer mill 
for feed grinding. 

Harry Cunningham has installed a 
hammer mill at Blairstown, Iowa. 

B. F. Beinke has purchased the feed 
business at Sigourney, Iowa, formerly 
operated by the Diamond Lumber Co., 
Webster. 

Smith’s Hatchery and Feed Store has 
been opened at Maquoketa, Iowa. 

The Georgie Porgie Co., Inc., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been incorporated by 
R. D. Savage, George F. Hughes and 
J. A. Williams, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to buy, manufacture and sell ce- 
reals, grain and food products. 

Nick Bernard has installed a grinder 
at Indian Bayou, La. Corn and low 
grade rice will be ground for feeding 
purposes. 

The Marr Bros. flour mill, Constantine, 
Mich., has been burned, with loss of 
$15,000. 

The Cokato (Minn.) Grain & Market 
Co. has erected a three-story addition 
for the grinding and mixing of dairy, 
poultry and scratch feeds. 

The Willmar (Minn.) Dairy & Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., has been incorporated by 
Martin C., George J. and Joyce E. Han- 


sen, with $50,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture, buy and sell dairy products, 
grain, feeds and seeds. 

The reported sale of the Huntting Ele- 
vator, Lake City, Minn., was not con- 
summated, and the business will continue 
as heretofore. 

The Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, has installed a feed mill in 
its elevator at Annandale, Minn. 

Fhe Sapulpa (Okla.) Feed Co. has 
moved to 101 South Main Street. 

C. C. Perry has opened a flour and 
feed store at Elk City, Okla. 

The Farmers’ Feed Co. has purchased 
Bell’s Feed Store, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
E. C. Fite is manager of the company. 

The Navarre Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Corsicana, Texas, has been incorporated, 
with $125,000 capital stock, by R. B. and 
R. C. Estes, and L. G. Keer. 

The Valley Feed & Seed Co. has been 
organized at Mount Vernon, Wash., by 
Frank Whitehead and Samuel Dunlap, 
and a feed store opened. 

The flour and feed warehouse owned 
by Edward F. Goeke & Sons, Evansville, 
has been remodeled to provide for bet- 
ter office space and easier handling of 
merchandise. 

Summerour & Sons, Inc., of Vernon, 
Texas, feed buyers, have established an 
office in Plainview. 

W. N. Butler & Co., Columbia, Tenn., 
have made plans for the erection of a 
$10,000 plant for the manufacture of 
meal and feed. 

Ivan Henniger, of Wilson, Wis., has 
sold his feed mill to the O. & N. Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Emmet (Wis.) Produce Co, has 
been incorporated by R. German, J. 
Karlen, F. J. Krieg and G. J. Schedlo 
to deal in flour, feed, and produce. 

J. D. Arney and Leroy Ford have re- 
opened the Durham Mill, Chico, Cal. 
At present, they plan the retailing of 
stock and chicken feeds and_ grain. 
Later they will roll barley, and even- 
tually will grind flour. 

J. R. Joyce & Sons, Snyder, Texas, 
have installed a feed mill. Additional 
capacity is planned. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills, Silverton, 
Oregon, have installed an additional wa- 








of the Attic Club of Minneapolis. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


LTHOUGH deriving its name from the eve of a Christian festival. 
Hallowe’en and its ceremonies are far more ancient than Christianity. 
Around the occasion, tradition has set up a realm of fantastic and 

malevolent creatures, the outgrowth of the druidical belief that, on the 
eve of the festival of the Sun God, the Lord of Death called together all 
the wicked souls which during the past 12 months had inhabited the bodies 
of animals. Although later, many of the ceremonies of the Roman harvest 
festival were added to Hallowe’en lore, it is the eerie features of the occa- 
sion which Richard Holzschuh has taken as the theme of the picture ap- 
pearing on this week’s cover of The Northwestern Miller. Delicate crafts- 
manship is apparent in the fine handling of the gnarled roots and trunk 
of the tree, and in the grotesque features of the figu 
studied at the Minneapolis School of Art, and later at the Art Students’ 
League in New York. Although at present art is more of a hobby than 
a business with him, he retains an active interest in it and is a member 


res. Mr. Holzschuh 
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ter turbine for the development of power 
to make dairy and poultry feeds. 

Theodore W. Miller has purchased the 
coal, lumber and feed business of A. N. 
Levan & Son, Kutztown, Pa. 

The Farmers’ Feed & Exchange, 
Goldsboro, N. C., is a new wholesale 
grocery and feed business organized by 
J. H. Bass. 

The N. Brownfield & Son Feed Yards, 
Cozad, Neb., has installed an alfalfa 
grinding and mixing mill. 

A second feed grinding unit has been 
put in operation in the Rippe Mill, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

The Lake Region Flour Mill, Battle 
Lake, Minn., repaired after its fire, is 
again in operation. 

Robert H, Harlan has been appointed 
receiver for the Harlan Milling Co., 
Bardwell, Ky., and will continue to op- 
erate the business. 

Jerome Walsh has purchased the in- 
terest of W. J. Fisher, his partner in 
the Nashua (Iowa) Feed Co. 

Poulson & Son, operating the Just 
Right Feed Grinding Mill, Alta, Iowa, 
have built an addition for increased 
storage space. 

Clark McDearmon and John Attig 
have formed a partnership to operate a 
feed mill at Lyndon, IIll., carrying on 
the business formerly done by Clark Mc- 
Dearmon. The plant will be remodeled 
and new equipment installed. 

The name of the Clearwater (Fla.) 
Wholesale Grocery, Inc, has _ been 
changed to R. L. Kirk, Inc. 

The Royal Gorge Milling Co., Canon 
City, Colo., has installed a hammer mill 
for mixed feed manufacture. 

The Dairy Feed Co., Stockton, Cal., 
has been incorporated for $25,000. 
Frank S. Glass is president and general 
manager. The firm has been operating 
since 1925, buying in car lots. It now 
operates warehouses at Manteca, Byron, 
Gustine and Stockton. 

Announcement has been made of the 
merger of the Betta Feed Mills and the 
Gober’s Great 8 Milling Co., both of 
Jackson, Miss. John K. McDonald has 
been named general manager of the com- 
bined concern. 

The McComb (Miss.) Milling Co., 
feed manufacturer, has amended its 
charter, increasing capital stock to $25,- 
000, and is reported planning to enlarge. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mount 
Union, Iowa, has installed a mill for 
grinding feed. 

Roy G. Stubbs has opened a feed store 
at New Lisbon, Wis. 

Frank B. Fleming has opened the Del 
Mar Avenue Feed Store at 2105 Del Mar 
Avenue, Wilmar, Cal. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALES MANAGER 


for feed department of milling con- 
cern. On application furnish refer- 
ences and experience in feed busi- 
ness, Address 1768, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 


HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 


capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill, analyzing in detail wheats, 
flours and feeds; salary $45 per 
week to start. Kindly furnish ref- 
erences with application. 


THE CONTINENTAL MILLING 
COMPANY, 


327 South Hanover Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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VALUABLE FLOUR MILL PROPERTY AT 
public sale, Nov. 14, 1928—A 400-bbl flour 
mill, complete with modern steam power 
plant, flour and ‘feed storage and 50,000-bu 
grain storage, located at Charles Town, 
W. Va., in the Shenandoah Valley; excel- 
lent wheat section and unusual milling-in- 
transit privileges. For further particulars, 
Frank B. Robinson, trustee, Ranson, Jef- 
ferson County, W. Va 





FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED BAKER AND SALES- 
man for 38 years wishes a situation with 
some mill as agent or salesman; best of 
references. Address 1787, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in hard and soft wheat flours, de- 
sires connection with medium sized mill; 
references furnished. Address 1788, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FEED MILL OPERATOR 
—Can supertntend milling and do own 
machine work and upkeep on electric, 
diesel or diesel-electric drive; now steadi- 
ly employed but desires change. Address 
1781, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





ST. LOUIS AND  VICINITY—CAPABLE 
flour salesman of 15 years’ experience in 
this market desires connection with mill 
able to supply quality hard and soft 
wheat flours; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address box 511, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





CAPABLE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE IS 
open for engagement as general manager 
of flour or grain milling business, Pacific 
Coast region or elsewhere; would consider 
any other responsible position where re- 
liability and intelligence, coupled with 
general all-around business. efficiency, 
would be appreciated; inquiries solicited. 
Address Executive, care Northwestern 
Miller, 649 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OLD ESTABLISHED GOING 100-BBL 
modern mill, oil power; Pennsylvania 
R. R. siding; large grain storage, 150,000; 
eastern Pennsylvania; population center; 
also jobbing western flour and feed. Ad- 
dress 1773, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE 


Sprout-Waldron’ three-high flour 
mill, as good as new. No reason- 
able price refused. Address 

THE C. M. PITT & SONS CO., 


Key Highway, Harvey & Boyle Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





CHAS. W. INGMAN 


PROTEIN LABORATORY 
Formerly Chief en oned 
State Grain La 
Minnesota Grain n Inspection 
326 Fourth Ave. So. Opp. Cham. of Com. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Shatelabeaes 


Are they capitalistsP Maybe. 


But they are not like the silk- 
hatted popular conception of a 
capitalist. 








They’re everyday folks: farmers, 
preachers, mechanics, and book- 


keepers. 


They know that their money in- 


vested 


in the Northern States 


Power Company not only yields a 
good return in dollars and cents, 
but dividends also in better living 
and working conditions in their 
community through the develop- 
ment of electricity. 


October 31, 1923 


LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


Specialists in flours 
for the baking trade 





Soft Wheat Flours 


Baker’s Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 





The right brand for every kind 
of bakery product from Angel 
Food to Basic Sweet Doughs. 





Hard Wheat Flours 


Baker’s Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 





Cleveland DETROIT Pittsburgh 





Spring Wheat Flours 
Diamond - Columbus 
Crusader 


Winter Wheat Flours 
Peerless - Fancy 
Snowflake 
Rye Flours 
Monogram - Uniform 
Corn Meal, Graham, Entire Wheat, Self-Rising 
Biscuit and Pancake 


DAVID STOTT FLOUR MILLS, Inc., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


a 








VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raprps, Micu., U. S. A. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 


Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
——ed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 


PEP Quality Michigan Flour 
Soft Wheat Flours Plain and Self-Rising 


CRESCENT 

Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
ROYAL PATENT grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
Cll SDSS CaLr EasING CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


—— 











— 








Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mix Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 
=~ 


The Huron Milling Co. "amie" 


SU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mot 


= from selected White Winter Wheat of 
quality Peculiar to This Section. 

















